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My Dear Frienp,—I do not 
know why twelve years of silence 
should forbid my calling you still by 
the name we used both to give and to 
accept of old. Aristotle says indeed— 


TloAAde dy ovdiag axpoonyopia déAvcev— 


but he did not know the basis and the 
affections of a Christian friendship 
such as that to which—though I 
acknowledge in myself no claim to it 
—you were so kind as to admit me. 
Silence and suspension of communi- 
cations cannot prevail against the 
kindliness and confidence which springs 
from such years and such events as 
once united us. Contentions and 
variances might indeed more seriously 
try.and strain such a friendship. But, 
though we have been both parted and 
opposed, there has been between us 
neither variance nor contention. We 
have both been in the field indeed 
where a warfare has been waging, but, 
happily, we have not met in contest. 
Sometimes we have been very near to 
each other, and have even felt the 
opposition of each other’s will and 
hand; but I believe on neither side 
has there ever been a word or an act 
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which has left a needless wound. 
That I shon'd have grieved and dis- 
pleased you is inevitable. The sim- 
ple fact of my submitting to the Catho- 
lic Church must have done so, much 
more the duties which bind me as a 
pastor. If, in the discharge of that 
office, I have given you or any one 
either pain or wound by personal faults 
in the manner of its discharge, I should 
be open to just censure. If the dis- 
pleasure arise only from the substance 
of my duties, “necessity is laid upon 
me,” and you would be the last to 
blame me. 

You will perhaps be surprised at 
my beginning thus to write to you. I 
will at once tell you why I do so. 
Yesterday I saw, for the first time, 
your pamphlet on the legal force of 
the Judgment of the Privy Council, 
and I found my name often in its 
pages. I have nothing to complain of 
in the way you use it. And I trust 
that in this reply you will feel that I 
have not forgotten yourexample. But 
your mention of me, and of old days, 
kindled in me a strong desire to pour 
out many things which have been for 
years rising in my mind. I have long 
wished for the occasion to do so, but I 
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have always felt that it is more fitting 
to take than to make such an occasion: 
and as your kindness has made it, I 
will take it. 

But before I enter upon the subject 
of this letter I wish to say a few words 
of yourself, and of some others whom 
I am wont to class with you. 

Among the many challenges to con- 
troversy and public disputation which 
it has been my fortune to receive, and, 
I may add, my happiness to refuse, in 
the last twelve or thirteen years, one 
was sent me last autumn at Bath. It 
was the only one to which, for a 
moment, I was tempted to write a 
reply. The challenger paid me com- 
pliments on my honesty in leaving the 
Church of England, denouncing those 
who, holding my principles, still eat its 
bread. I was almost induced to write 
a few words to say that my old friends 
and I are paried because we hold prin- 
ciples which are irreconcileable ; that I 
once held ‘what they hold now, and 
was then united with them; that they 
have never held what I hold now, and 
therefore we are separated ; that they 
are as honest in the Church of England 
nowas I was once; and that our sepa- 
ration was my own act in abandoning 
as untenable the Anglican Church and 
its rule of faith, Scripture and antiquity, 
which you and they hold still, and in 
submitting to the voice of the Catholic 
and Roman Church at this hour, which 
I believe to be the sole authoritative 
interpreter of Scripture and of anti- 
quity. This principle no friend known 
to me in the Church of England has 
ever accepted. In all these years, 
both in England and in foreign coun- 
tries, and on occasions both private 
and public, and with persons of every 
condition, I have borne this witness for 

ou and for others. 

I felt no little indignation at what 
seemed to me the insincerity of my 
correspondent, but on reflection I felt 
that silence was the best answer. 

I will now turn to your pamphlet, 
and to the subject of this letter. 

You speak at the outset of “the 
jubilee of triumph among half-be- 


lievers” on the occasion of the late 
Judgment of the Crown in Council; 
and you add, “A class of believers 
joined in the triumph. And while I 
know that a very earnest body of 
Roman Catholics rejoice in all the 
workings of God the Holy Ghost in 
the Church of England (whatever 
they think of her), and are saddened 
in what weakens her who is, in God’s 
hands, the great bulwark against infi- 
delity in this land, others seemed to be 
in an ecstasy of triumph at this victory 
of Satan.”* Now, I will not ask where 
you intended to class me. But as an 
anonymous critic of a pamphlet lately 
published by me accused me of re- 
joicing in your troubles, and another 
more recently—with a want of candor 
visible in every line of the attack— 
accused me of being “merry” over 
these miseries of the Church of Eng- 
land, I think the time is made for me 


to declare how I regard the Chureh of 


England, and events like these ; and I 
know no one to whom I would rather 
address what I have to say than to 
yourself. 

I will, then, say at once: 

1. That I rejoice with all my heart 
in all the workings of the Holy Ghost 
in the Church of England. 

2. That I lament whensoever what 
remains of truth in it gives way before 
unbelief. 

3. That I rejoice whensoever what 
is imperfect in it is unfolded into a 
more perfect truth. 

4, But that I cannot regard the 
Church of England as “ the great bul- 
wark against infidelity in this land,” 
for reasons which I will give in their 
place. 

1. First, then, I will say what I be- 
lieve of the Church of England, and 
why I rejoice in every working of the 
Holy Spirit in it. And I do this the 
more gladly because I have been 
sometimes grieved at hearing, and 
once at even seeing in a handwriting 
which I reverence with affection, the 


* “Legal Force of the Judgment of the Privy 
eal by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., pp. 
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statement that Catholies—or at least 
the worst of Catholics called converts— 
deny the validity of Anglican baptism, 
regard our own past spiritual life as 
a mockery, look upon our departed 
parents as heathen, and deny the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit in those who 
are out of the Church. Idonot believe 
that those who say such things have 
ever read the Condemned Propositions, 
or are aware that a Catholic who so 
spoke would come under the weight of 
at least two pontifical censures, and 
the decrees of at least two general 
councils. 

I need not, hotvever, do more than 
remind you that, according to the faith 
and theology of the Catholie Church, 
the operations of the Holy Spirit of 
God have been from the beginning of 
the world co-extensive with the whole 
human race.* 

Believing, then, in the operations of 
the Holy Spirit, even among the nations 
of the world who have neither the 
revelation of the faith nor the sacra- 
ments, how much more must we be- 
lieve his presence and grace in those 
who are regenerate by water and the 
Holy Ghost? It would be impertinent 
for me to say to you—whose name 
first became celebrated for a tract on 
baptism, which, notwithstanding cer- 
tain imperfections inseparable from a 
work written when and where you 
wrote it, is in substance deep, true, and 
elevating—that baptism, if rightly ad- 
ministered with the due form and mat- 
ter, is always valid by whatsoever hand 
it may be given.f 

Let me, then, say at once 

1. That in denying the Church of 

* Suarez, De Divina Gratia, Pars Secunda, lib. 
iv., c. viii. xi. xii. Ripalda, De Ente Supernatu- 
rali, lib. i., disp. xx., 8. xii. and s. xxii. Viva, 
Cursus Theol., pars iii., disp. i.. quest. v. iii. 

t Concil. Florent. Decretum Eugenii IV. Mansi 
Concil., tom, xviii. 47. “In casu autem neces- 
sitatis non solum sacerdos vel diaconus sed 
etiam laicus vel mulier, immo etiam paganus et 
hereticus baptizare potest, dummodo formam 
servet Ecclesiw, et facere intendat quod facit 
Ecclesia.” The Council of Trent repeats this 
under anathema, Sess. vii., can. iv.: ‘Si quis 
dixerit Baptismum qui etiam datur ab hiereticis 
in Nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, 
cum intentione faciendi quod facit Ecclesia, non 
esse verum Baptismum, anathema sit.” See also 


Bellarm. Controversia, De Baptismo, lid. i., c. 
vii. 
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England to be the Catholie Church, or 
any part of it, or in any divine and 
true sense a church at all, and in deny- 
ing the validity of its absolutions and 
its orders, no Catholic ever denies the 
workings of the Spirit of God or the 
operations of grace in it. 

2. That in affirming the workings 
of grace in the Church of England, no 
Catholie ever thereby affirms that it 
possesses the character of a church. 

They who most inflexibly deny to it 
the character of a church affirm most 
explicitly the presence and the opera- 
tions of grace among its people, and 
that for the following reasons : 

In the judgment of the Catholic 
Church, a baptized people is no longer 
in the state of nature, but is admitted 
to a state of supernatural grace. And 
though I believe the number of those 
who have never been baptized to be 
very great in England, and to be in- 
creasing every year, nevertheless I 
believe the English people, as a mass, 
to be a baptized people. I say the 
number of the unbaptized is great, 
because there are many causes which 
contribute to produce this result. First, 
the imperfect, and therefore invalid, 
administration of baptism through the 
carelessness of the administrators. You, 
perhaps, think that this is exaggerated, 
through an erroneous belief of Catho- 
lics as to the extent of such careless- 
ness among the Protestant ministers, 
both in and out of the Church of Eng- 
land. It is, however, undeniable, as I 
know from the evidence of eye-wit- 
nesses, that such carelessness has, in 
times past, been great and frequent. 
This I consider the least, but a suffi- 
cient, reason for believing that many 
have never been baptized. Add to 
this, negligence caused by the formal 
disbelief of baptismal regeneration in 
a large number of Protestant min- 
isters. There are, however, two other 
reasons far more direct. The one is 
the studied rejection, as a point of re- 
ligious profession, of the practice of 
infant baptism. Many therefore grow 
up without baptism who in adult life, 
for various causes, never seek it. 
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The other, the sinful unbelief and 
neglect of parents in every class of 
the English people, who often leave 
whole families of children to grow up 
without baptism. Of the fact that 
many have never been baptized, I, or 
any Catholic priest actively employed 
in England, can bear witness. There 
are few among us who have not had 
to baptize grown people of every con- 
dition, poor and rich; and, of children, 
often whole families together. There 
has indeed been, in the last thirty 
years, a revival of care in the admin- 
istration of baptism on the part of the 
Anglican ministers, and of attention on 
the part of parents in bringing their 
children to be baptized; but this reac- 
tion is by no means proportionate to 
the neglect, which on the other side 
has been extending. My fear is that, 
after all, the number of persons un- 
unbaptized in England is greater at 
this moment than at any previous 
time. 

Still the English people as a body 
are baptized, and therefore clevated 
to the order of supernatural grace. 
Every infant, and also every adult 
baptized, having the necessary dispo- 
sitions, is thereby placed in a state of 
justitication ; and, if they die without 
committing any mortal sin, would cer- 
tainly be saved. They are also, in the 
sight of the Church, Catholics. St. 
Augustine says, “ Ecclesia etiam inter 
eos qui foris sunt per baptismum gen- 
erat suos.” A mortal sin of any kind, 
incluing prava voluntatis electio, the 
perverse election of the will, by which 
in riper years such persons chose for 
themselves, notwithstanding sufficient 
light, heresy instead of the true faith, 
and schism instead of the unity of the 
Church, would indeed deprive them of 
their state of grace. But before such 
act of self-privation all such people 
are regarded by the Catholic Church 
as in the way of eternal life. With 
perfect confidence of faith, we extend 
the shelter of this truth over the mil- 
lions of infants and young children 
who every year pass to their Heavenly 
Father. We extend it also in hope 
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to many more who grow up in their 
baptismal grace. Catholic mission- 
aries in this country have often as- 
sured me of a fact, attested also by 
my own experience, that they have 
received into the Church persons 
grown to adult life, in whom their bap- 
tismal grace was still preserved. Now 
how can we then be supposed to re- 
gard such persons as no better than 
heathens? To ascribe the good lives 
of such persons to the power of nature 
would be Pelagianism. To deny their 
goodness, would be Jansenism. And, 
with such a consciousness, how could 
any one regard his past spiritual life in 
the Church of England as a mockery ? 
I have no deeper conviction than that 
the grace of the Holy Spirit was with 
me from my earliest consciousness. 
Though at the time, perhaps, I knew 
it not as I know it now, yet I can 
clearly perceive the order and chain 
of grace by which God mercifully led 
me onward from childhood to the age 
of twenty years. From that time the 
interior workings of his light and 
grace, which continued through all my 
life, till the hour in which that light 
and grace had its perfect work, to 
which all its operations had been con- 
verging, in submission to the fulness 
of truth of the Spirit of the Church of 
God, is a reality as profoundly certain, 
intimate, and sensible to me now as 
thai I live. Never have I by the 
lightest word breathed a doubt of this 
fact in the divine order of grace. 
Never have I allowed any one who 
has come to me for guidance or in- 
struction to harbor a doubt of the past 
workings of grace in them. It would 
be not only a sin of ingratitude, but 
a sin against truth. The working of 
the Holy Spirit in individual souls 
is, as I have said, as old as the fall of 
man, and as wide as the human race. 
It is not we who ever breathe or har- 
bor a doubt of this. It is rather they 
who accuse us of it. Because, to be- 
lieve such an error possible in others 
shows how little consciousness there 
must be of the true doctrite of grace 
in themselves. And such, I am forced 
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to add, is my belief, because I know 
by experience how inadequately I un- 
derstood the doctrine of grace until I 
learned it of the Catholic Church. 
And I trace the same inadequate con- 
ception of the workings of grace in 
almost every Anglican writer I know, 
not excepting even those who are 
nearest to the truth. 

But, further, our theologians teach, 
not only that the state of baptismal 
innocence exists, and may be. pre- 
served out of the Church, but that 
they who in good faith are out of it, if 
they shall correspond with the grace 
they have already received, will re- 
ecive an increase or augmentation of 
grace.* Ido not for a moment doubt 
that there are to be found among the 
English people individuals who prac- 
tise in a high degree the four cardinal 
virtues, and in no small degree, though 
with the limits and blemishes insepa- 
rable from their state, the three theo- 
logical virtues of faith,7 hope, and char- 
ity, infused into them in their baptism. 
I do not think, my dear friend, in all 
that I have said or written in the last 
fourteen years, that you can find a 
word implying so much as a doubt of 
the workings of the Holy Spirit among 
all the baptized who are separated 
from the Catholic Church. 

I will go further still. The doctrine, 
« Extra ecclesiam nulla salus,” is to be 
interpreted both by dogmatic and by 
moral theology. As a dogma, theo- 
logians teach that many belong to the 
Church who are out of its visible 
unity; { asa moral truth, that to be 
out of the Chureh is no personal sin, 
except to those who sin in being out 
of it. That is, they will be lost, not 


* Suarez, De Div. Gratia, lib. iv. 
palda, De Ente Supsrosturel, lib. 7. disp. 
_— xii. ¥¥ _ S. Alphonsi Theol. Moret, 

, tract. i. . 

+ De Lug. 20, ne Virtute divine Fidei, disp. xvii., 
sect. iv. v. Viva, Cursus Theol., p. iv., disp. iv., 
quest. iii. 

¢ See Perrone Prelect. Theolog., pars i., 


c. xi. =~ 


e. ii. 


<Omnes et soli justi pertinent ad Ecclesia 
animam. 
“Ad Christi Ecclesia corpus spectant fideles 
— tam justi quam peccatores.” 
Augustine expresses these two proposi- 
Suns in six words, ** Multz oves foris, multi lupi 
intus.” St. Aug., tom. iii., p. ii. 600. 
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because they are geographically out of 
it, but because they are culpably out of 
it. And they who are culpably out of 
it are those who know—or might, and 
therefore ought to, know—that it is 
their duty to submit to it. The Church 
teaches that men may be ineulpably 
out of its pale. Now they are incul- 
pably out of it who are and have al- 
ways been either physically or morally 
unable to see their obligation to sub- 
mit to it. And they only are culpably 
out of it who are both physically 
and morally able to know that it is 
God’s will they should submit to the 
Church; and either knowing it will 
not obey that knowledge, or, not know- 
ing it, are culpable for that ignorance. 
I will say then at once, that we apply 
this benign law of our Divine Master 
as far as possible to the English peo- 
ple. First, it is applicable in the let- 
ter to the whole multitude of those 
baptized persons who are under the 
age of reason. Secondly, to all who 
are in good faith, of whatsoever age 
they be: such as a great many of the 
poor and unlettered, to whom it is 
often physically, and very often mor- 
ally, impossible to judge which is the 
true revelation or Church of God. I 
say physically, because in these three 
hundred years the Catholic Church 
has been so swept off the face of Eng- 
land that nine or ten generations of 
men have lived and died without the 
faith being so much as proposed to them, 
or the Church ever visible to them; and 
I say morally, because the great major- 
ity of the poor, from lifelong prejudice, 
are often incapable of judging in a 
question so far removed from the pri- 
mary truths of conscience and Chris- 
tianity. Of such simple persons it may 
be said that, tnfantibus equiparantur, 
’ they are to be classed morally with 
infants. Again, to these may be added 
the unlearned in all classes, among 
whom many have no contact with the 
Catholic Church, or with Catholic 
books. Under this head will come a 
great number of wives and daughters, 
whose freedom of religious inquiry 
and'religious thought is unjustly lim- 
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ited or suspended by the authority of 
parents and husbands. Add, lastly, 
the large class who have been stu- 
diously brought up, with all the dom- 
inant authority of the English tradi- 
tion of three hundred years, to believe 
sincerely, and without a doubt, that 
the Catholic Church is corrupt, has 
changed the doctrines of the faith, and 
that the author of the Reformation is 
the Spirit of holiness and truth. It may 
seem incredible to some that such an il- 
lusion exists. But it is credible to me, 
because for nearly forty years of my life 
I was fully possessed by this erroneous 
belief. To all such persons it is mor- 
ally difficult in no small degree to dis- 
cover the falsehood of this illusion. 
All the better parts of their nature 
are engaged in its support: dutiful- 
ness, self-mistrust, submission, respect 
for others older, better, more learned 
than themselves, all combine to form 
a false conscience of the duty to refuse 
to hear anything against “the religion 
of their fathers,” “the church of their 
baptism,” or to read anything which 
could unsettle them. Such people 
are told that it is their duty to ex- 
tinguish a doubt against the Church 
of England, as they would extinguish 
a tempiation against their virtue. A 
conscience so subdued and held in sub- 
jection exercises true virtues upon a 
false object, and renders to a human 
authority the submissive trust which 
is due only to the divine voice of the 
Church of God. 

One last point I will add. I believe 
that the people of England were not 
all guilty of the first acts of heresy 
and schism by which they were sepa- 
rated from the Catholic unity and 
faith. ‘They were robbed of it. In 
many places they rose in arms for it. 
The children, the poor, the unlearned 
at that time, were certainly innocent : 
much more the next generation. They 
were born into a state of privation. 
They knew no better. No choice was 
before them. They made no perverse 
act of the will in remaining where they 
were born. Every successive genera- 
tion was still less culpable, in prepor- 
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tion as they were born into a greater 
privation, and under the dominion of 
a tradition of error already grown 
strong. For three centuries they have 
been born further and further out of 
the truth, and their culpability is per- 
petually diminishing ; ond as they were 
passively borne onward in the course 
of the English separation, the moral 
responsibility for the past is propor- 
tionately less. 

The divine law is peremptory —* to 
him who knowcth to do good, and deeth 
it not, to him it is sin.” "Every di- 
vine truth, as it shines a upon us, lays 
its obligation on our conscience to be- 
lieve and to obey it. When the divine 
authority of the Church manifests it- 
self to our intellect, it lays its juris- 
diction upon our conscience to submit 
to it. To refuse is an act of infidelity, 
and the least act of infidelity in its 
measure expels faith; one mortal act 
of it will e xpel the habit of faith alto- 
gether.T Eve ry such act of infidelity 
grieves the Holy Ghost by a direct 
opposition to his divine voice speaking 
through the Church; the habit of such 
opposition is one of the six sins against 
the Holy Ghost defined as “ impugn- 
ing the known truth.” All that I have 
said above in no way modifies the ab- 
solute and viial necessity of submitting 
to the Catholie Church as the only 
way of salvation to those who know it, 
by the revelation of God, to be such. 
But I must not attempt now to treat of 
this point. 

Nevertheless for the reasons above 
given we make the largest allowance 
for all who are in invincible ignorance ; 
always supposing that there is a pre- 
paration of heart to embrace the truth 
when they see it, at any cost, a desire 
to know it, and a faithful use of the 
means of knowing it, such as study, 
docility, prayer, and the like. But I 
do not now enter into the case of the 
educated or the learned, or of those 
who have liberty of mind and means 
of inquiry. I cannot class them under 


* St. James iv. 17. . 
t De Lugo, De Virtute Fidei Divine, disp. 
XVii., sect. iv. 53 ef seg. 
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the above enumeration of those who 
are inculpably out of the truth. I leave 
them, therefore, to the only Judge of all 
men. 

Lastly, I will not here attempt to 
estimate how far all I have said is 
being modified by the liberation and 
expansion of the Catholic Church in 
England during the last thirty years. 
It is certain that the restoration of the 
Catholic hierarchy, with the universal 
tumult which published it to the whole 
world, still more by its steady, wide- 
spread, and penetrating action through- 
out England, is taking away every year 
the plea of invincible ignorance. 

It is certain, however, that to those 
who, being in invincible ignorance, 
faithfully co-operate with the grace 
they have received, an augmentation 
of grace is given; and this at once 
places the English people, so far as 
they come within the limits of these 
conditions, in a state of supernatural 
grace, even though they be out of the 
visible unity of the Church. I do not 
now enter into the question of the state 
of those who fall from baptismal grace 
by mortal sin, or of the great difficulty 
and uncertainty of their restoration. 
This would lead me too far; and it lies 
beyond the limits of this letter. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, 
for 2 moment, that this applies to the 
whole English people, of all forms of 
Christianity, or, as it is called, of all 
denominations. What I have said 
does not recognize the grace of the 
Church of England as such. The 
working of grace iz the Church of Eng- 
land is a truth we joyfully hold and 
always teach. But we as joyfully 
recognize the working of the Holy 
Spirit among Dissenters of every kind. 
Indeed, I must say that I am far more 
able to assure myself of the invincible 
ignorance of Dissenters as a mass than 
of Anglicans as a mass. They are far 
more deprived of what survived of 
Catholic truth ; far more distant from 
the idea of a Church; far more tradi- 
tionally opposed to it by the prejudice 
of education; I must add, for the most 
part, far more simple in their belief in 
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the person and passion of our Divine 
Lord. Their piety is more like the 
personal service of disciples to a per- 
sonal Master than the Anglican piety, 
which has always been more dim and 
distant from this central light of souls. 
Witness Jeremy Taylor’s works, much 
as I have loved them, compared with 
Baxter’s, or even those of Andrews 
compared with Leighton’s, who was 
formed by the Kirk of Scotland. 

I do not here forget all you have 
done to provide ascetical and devotion- 
al books for the use of the Church of 
England, both by your own writings, 
and, may I not say it, from your neigh- 
bor’s vineyard ? 

With truth, then, I can say that I 
rejoice in all the operations of the 
Holy Spirit out of the Catholic Church, 
whether in the Anglican or other 
Protestant bodies ; not that those com- 
munions are thereby invested with any 
supernatural character, but because 
more souls, I trust, are saved. If I 
have a greater joy over these work- 
ings of grace in the Church of Eng- 
land, it is only because more that are 
dear to me are in it, for whom every 
day I never fail to pray. These graces 
to individuals were given before the 
Church was founded, and are given still 
out of its unity. They are no more 
tokens of an ecclesiastical character, 
or a sacramental power in the Church 
of England, than in the Kirk of Scot- 
land, or in the Wesleyan connexion ; 
they prove only the manifold grace of 
God, which, after all the sins of men, 
and in the midst of all the ruins he has 
made, still works in the souls for whom 
Christ died. Such, then, is our esti- 
mate of the Church of England in re- 
gard to the grace that works not by it, 
nor through it, but in it and among 
those who, without faults of their own, 
are detained by it from the true Church 
of their baptism. 

And here it is necessary to guard 
against a possible misuse of what I 
have said. Let no one imagine that 
he may still continue in the Church of 
England because God has hitherto 
mercifully bestowed his grace upon 
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him. As I have shown, this is no evi- 
dence that salvation is to be had by the 
Church of England. It is an axiom 
that to those who do all they can God 
never refuses his grace. He bestows 
it that he may lead them on from 
grace to grace, and from truth to truth, 
until they enter the full and perfect 
light of faith in his only true fold. 
The grace they have received, there- 
fore, was given, not to detain them in 
the Church of England, but to call 
them out of it. The grace of their 
past life lays on them the obligation of 
seeking and submitting to the perfect 
truth. God would “have all men to 
be saved, and to come to the knowledge 
of the truth.” * But his Church is an 
eminent doctrine, and member of that 
truth; and all grace given out of the 
Church is given in order to bring 
men into the Church, wheresoever the 
Church is present to them. If they 
refuse to submit to the Church they 
resist the divine intention of the graces 
they have hitherto received, and are 
thereby in grave danger of losing them, 
as we see too often in men who once 
were on the threshold of the Church, 
and now are in rationalism, or in states 
of which I desire to say no more. 

2. Let me next speak of the truths 
which the Church of England still re- 
tains. I have no pleasure in its pres- 
ent trials; and the anonymous writer 
who describes me as being “ positively 
merry” over its disasters little knows 
me. If I am to speak plainly, he 
seems to me to be guilty of one of the 
greatest offences—a rash -accusation 
against one whom he evidently does 
not know. I will further say that I 
lament with all my heart whensoever 
what remains of truth in the Anglican 
system gives way before unbelief. 

I do not, indeed, regard the Church 
of England as a teacher of truth, for 
that would imply that it teaches the 
truth in all its circumference, and in 
all its divine certainty. Now this is 
precisely what the Church of England 
does not, and, as I will show present- 
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ly, has destroyed in itself the power of 
doing. I am willing to call it a teacher 
of truths, because many fragmentary 
truths, shattered, disjointed from the 
perfect unity of the Christian revela- 
tion, still survive the Reformation, and, 
with much variation and in the midst 
of much contradiction, are still taught 
init. I have been wont always to say, 
and to say with joy, that the Reforma- 
tion, which has done its work with such 
a terrible completeness in Germany, 
was arrested in England; that here 
much of the Christian belief and Chris- 
tian order has survived.: Until lately 
I have been in the habit of saying that 
there are three things which missiona- 
ries may take for granted in England: 
first, the existence of a supernatural 
world ; secondly, the revelation of 
Christianity ; and thirdly, the inspira- 
tion of Scripture. The Church of 
England has also preserved other doc- 
trines with more or less of exactness, 
such as the doctrine of the Holy Trin- 
ity, the incarnation, baptism, and the 
like. I will not now enter into the 
question as to what other doctrines are 
retained by it, because a few more or 
a few less would make little difference 
in the final estimate a Catholic must 
make of it. A teacher of Christian 
truths I gladly admit it to be. A 
teacher of Christian truth—no, because 
it rejects much of that truth, and also 
the divine principle of its perpetuity in 
the world. Nevertheless, I rejoice in 
every fragment of doctrine which_re- 
mains in it; and I should lament the 
enfeebling or diminution of any par- 
ticle of that truth. I have ever re- 
garded with regret the so-called Low- 
Church and Latitudinarian schools in 
the Anglican Church, because I be- 
lieve their action and effect is to di- 
minish what remains of truth in it. I 
have always regarded with joy, and I 
have never ceased to regard with sym- 
pathy, notwithstanding much which I 
cannot either like or respect, the labors 
of the High-Church or Anglo-Catholic 
party, because I believe that their ac- 
tion and effect are “to strengthen the 
things which remain, which were ready 
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to die.” For myself, I am conscious 
how little I have ever done in my life ; 
but as it is now drawing toward its 
end, [ have at least this consolation, 
that I cannot remember at any time, 
by word or act, to have undermined a 
revealed truth ; but that, according to 
my power, little enough as I know, I 
have endeavored to build up what truth 
I knew, truth upon truth, if only as 
one grain of sand upon another, and 
to bind it together by the only bond 
and principle of cohesion which holds 
in unity the perfect revelation of God. 
A very dear friend, whose friendship 
has been to me one of the most instruc- 
tive, and the, loss of which was to me 
one of the hardest sacrifices I had to 
make, has ofien objected to me, with 
the subilety which marks his mind, 
that my act in leaving the Church of 
England has helped forward the un- 
belief which is now invading it. No 
doubt he meant to say that the tenden- 
ey of such an act helped to shake the 
confidence of others in the Church of 
England as a teacher of truth. This 
objection was, like his mind, ingenious 
and refined. But a moment’s thought 
unravelled it, and I answered it much 
in these words: 

I do not believe that by submitting 
to the Catholic Church any one can 
weaken the witness of the Church of 
England for the truth which it retains. 
So far as it holds the truth, it is in 
conformity to the Catholic Church. 
In submitting to the Catholic Church, 
I all the more strongly give tes- 
timony to the same truths which 
the Church of England still re- 
tains. If I give testimony against 
the Church of England, it is in 
those points in which, being at va- 
riance with the truth, the Church of 
England is itself undermining the 
faith of Christianity. 

It was for this reason I always 
lamented the legalizing of the sac- 
ramentarian errors of the Low-Church 
party by the Gorham Judgment ; and 
that I lament now the legalizing of 
the heresies of the “ Essays and Re- 
views,” and the spreading unbelief of 
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Dr. Colenso. I believe that anything 
which undermines the Christianity of 
England is drawing it further and 
further from us. In proportion as men 
believe more of Christianity, they are 
nearer to the perfect truth. The 
mission of the Church in the world 
is to fill up the truth. Our Divine 
Lord said, “ I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil;’ and St. Paul did not 
overthrow the altar of the Unknown 
God, but gave to it an object of divine 
worship and a true adoration. For 
this cause I regard the present down- 
ward course of the Church of England 
and the Christianity of England with 
great sorrow and fear. And I am all 
the more alarmed because of those 
who are involved in it so many not 
only refuse to acknowledge the fact, 
but treat us who give warning of the 
danger as enemies and accusers. 

One of my critics has imagined, 
that I propose to myself and others 
the alternative of Catholicism or 
atheism. I have never attempted to 
bring any one to the perfect truth by 
destroying or by threatening the im- 
perfect faith they might still possess. 
I do not believe that the alternative 
before us is Catholicism or atheism. 
There are lights of the natural order, 
divine witnesses of himself inscribed 
by the Creator on his works, char- 
acters engraven upon the conscience, 
and testimonies of mankind in all the 
ages of the world, which prove the 
existence and perfections of God, the 
moral nature and responsibility of man 
anterior to Catholicism, and independ- 
ently of revelation. If aman, through 
any intellectual or moral aberration, 
should reject Christianity, that is 
Catholicism, the belief of God and of 
his perfections stands immutably upon 
the foundations of nature. Catholi- 
cism, or deism, is indeed the only ulti- 
mately logical and consistent alterna- 
tive, though, happily, few men in 
rejecting Catholicism are logically con- 
sistent enough to reject Christianity. 
Atheism is an aberration which im- 
plies not only an intellectual blindness, 
but a moral insensibility. The theism 
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of the world has its foundation on the 
face of the natural world, and on the 
intellect and the heart of the human 
race. Theold paganism and modern 
paniheism are reverent, filial, and 
elevating compared with the atheism 
of Comte and of our modern secularists. 
It would be both intellectually and 
morally impossible to propose to any 
one the aliernative of Catholicism or 
atheism. Not only then do I lament 
to see any truth in the Church of Eng- 
land give way befere unbelief, but I 
should regard with sorrow and impa- 
tience any attempt to promote the be- 

lief of the whole revelation of Christi- 
anity by a mode of logie which under- 
mines even the truths of the natural 
order. The Holy See has authorita- 
tively declared that the existence of 
God may be proved by reason and the 
light of nature,* and Alexander VIII. 
declared that men who do not know of 
the existence of God are without ex- 
cuse.t Atheism is not the condition of 
man without revelation. As Viva 
truly says in his comment on this 
declaration, atheists are anomalies and 
exceptions in the intellectual tradition 
of mankind. 

Nay, I will go further. I can con- 
ceive a person to reject Catholicism 
without logically rejecting Christianity. 
He would indeed reject the divine 
certainty which guarantees and pro- 
poses to us the whole revelation of the 
day of Pentecost. But, as Catholic 
theologians teach, the infallible author- 
ity of the Church does not of necessity 
enter into the essence of an act of 
faith.t It is, indeed, the divine pro- 
vision for the perfection and perpetu- 
ity of the faith, and in hae providentia, 
the ordinary means whereby men are 
illuminate1 in the revelation of God ; 
but the known and historical evidence 


**Ratiocinatio Dei existentiam, anime spiri- 
codimaene hominis libertatem, 63 certitudine 
probare potest.” Theses a SS. D. N. Pio LX. ap- 
gag 11 Junii 1855. hese haf Enchiridi- 

». 448. Ed. 1856. 
°"} fiva, Propos. damnate, p. 372. seem, De 
Ente Supernaturaii. =. XX., 8. 12, 
$ De Lugo, De Virtute Fidel Ditine, disp. i., 
sect. xii. 250-53, Viva, Cursus Theol, D.Win 
disp. i., quest. iv., art. iii. Ripalda, De Ente 
Supern., isp. xx., sect. xxii. 117, 


of Christianity is enough to convince 
any prudent man that Christianity is a 
divine revelation. It is quite true 
that by this process he cannot attain an 
explicit faith in all the doctrines of 
revelation, and that in rejecting Cathol- 
icism he reduces himself to human 
and historical evidence as the maxi- 
mum of extrinsic certainty for his 
religion, and that this almost inevita- 
bly resolves itself in the long run into 
rationalism. It is an inelined plane 
on which, if individuals may stand, 
generations. cannot. Nevertheless, 
though the alternative in the last ana- 
lysis of speculation be Catholicism or 
deism, the practical alternative may 
be Catholicism and fragmentary Chris- 
tianity. 

I have said this to show how far I 
am from sympathizing with those, if 
any there be, and I can truly say I 
know none such, who regard the 
giving way of any lingering truth in 
the Church of England under the 
action of unbelief with any fecling 
but that of sorrow. The Psalmist 
lamented over the dying out of truths. 
“ Diminute sunt veritates a filiis 
hominum,” and I believe that every 
one who loves God, and souls, and 
truth must lament when a single 
truth, speculative or moral, even of 
the natural order, is obscured; much 
more when any revealed truth of the 
elder or of the Christian revelation is 
ejected or even doubted. Allow me 
also to answer, not only for myself, 
which is of no great moment, but for 
an eminent personage to whom you 
have referred in your pamphiet. I 
can say, with a personal and perfect 
knowledge, that no other feeling has 
ever arisen in His Eminence’s mind, 
in contemplating the troubles of the 
Anglican Church, than a sincere 
desire that God may use these things 
to open the eyes of men to see the un- 
tenableness of their positions ; coupled 
with a very sincere sorrow at the 
havoc which the advance of unbelief is 
making among the truths which yet 
linger in the Church of England. 

3. It is, however, but reason that I 
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should rejoice when whatsoever re- 
mains in it of imperfect truth is 
unfolded into a more perfect faith: 
and that therefore I desire to see not 
only the conversion of England, but 
the conversion of every soul to whom 
the more perfect truth can be made 
known. You wouid not respect me if 
Idid not. Your own zeal for truth 
and for souls here speaks in my behalf. 
There are two kinds of proselytism. 
There are the Jews whom our Lord 
condemned. There are also the 
Apostles whom he sent into all the 
world. If by proselytizing be meant 
the employing of unlawful and unwor- 
thy means, motives, or influences to 
change a person’s religion, I should 
consider the man who used such 
means to commit lése-majesté against 
truth, and against our Lord who is the 
truth. But if by proselytizing be 
meant the using all the means of 
conviction and persuasion which our 
divine Master has committed to us to 
bring any soul who will listen to us 
into the only faith and fold, then of 
this I plead guilty with all my heart. 
I do heartily desire to see the Church 
of England dissolve and pass away, as 
the glow of lingering embers in the 
rise and steady light of a reviving 
flame. If the Church of England 
were to perish to-morrow under the 
action of a higher and more perfect 
truth, there would be no void left in 
England. All the truths hitherto 
taught in fragments and piecemeal 
would be still more vividly and firmly 
impressed upon the minds of the 
English people. All of Christianity 
which survives in Anglicanism would 
be perfected by the restoration of the 
truths which have been lost, and the 
whole would be fixed and _perpet- 
uated by the evidence of divine 
certainty and the voice of a divine 
Teacher. No Catholic desires to see 
the Church of England swept away by 
an infidel revolution, such as that 
of 1789 in France. But every Cath- 
olic must wish to see it give way year 
by year, and day by day, under the in- 
tellectual and spiritual action of the 
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Catholic Church: and must watch 
with satisfaction every change, social 
and political, which weakens its hold 
on the country, and would faithfully 
use all his power and influence for 
its complete removal as speedily as 
possible. 

4. But lastly, I am afraid we have 
reached a point of divergence. Hither- 
to I hope we may have been able to 
agree together; but now I fear every 
step of advance will carry us more 
wide of each other. I am unable to 
consider the Church of England to be 
“in God’s hands the great bulwark 
against infidelity in this land.” And 
my reasons are these: 

1.) First, Imustregard the Anglican 
Reformation, and therefore the Anglic- 
an Church, as the true and original 
source of the present spiritual anarchy 
of England. Three centuries ago the 


English people were in faith unius 
lahii: they were in perfect unity. Now 
they are divided and subdivided by a 


numberless multiplication of errors. 
What has generated them? From 
what source do they descend? Is it 
not self-evident that the Reformation 
is responsible for the production of 
every sect and every error which has 
sprung up in England in these three 
hundred years, and of all which cover 
the face of the land at this day? Itis 
usual to hear Anglicans lament the 
multiplication of religious error. But 
what is the productive cause of all? 
Is it not Anglicanism itself which, by 
appealing from the voice of the Church 
throughout the world, has set the 
example to its own people of appealing 
from the voice of a local and provincial 
authority ? 

I am afraid, then, that the Church 
of England, so far from a barrier 
against infidelity, must be recognized 
as the mother of all the intellectual 
and spiritual aberrations which now 
cover the face of England. 

2.) Itis true, indeed, thatthe Church 
of England retains many truths in it. 
But it has in two ways weakened the 
evidence of these very truths which it 
retains. It has detached them from 
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other truths which by contact gave 
solidity to all by rendering them cohe- 
rent and intelligible. It has detached 
them from the divine voice of the 
Church, which guarantees to us the 
truth incorruptible and changeless. 
The Anglican Reformation destroyed 
the principle of cohesion, by which all 
truths are bound together into one. 
The whole idea of theology, as the 
science of God and of his revelation, 
has been broken up. Thirty-nine 
Articles, heterogeneous, disjointed, and 
mixed with error, is all that remains 
instead of the unity and harmony of 
Catholic truth. Surely this has been 
among the most prolific causes of error, 
doubt, and unbelief. So far from the 
bulwark against it, Anglicanism ap- 
pears to me to be the cause and spring 
of its existence. As I have already 
said, the Reformation placed the Eng- 
lish people upon an inclined plane, and 
they have steadily obeyed the law of 
their position, by descending gradually 
from age to age, sometimes with a 
more rapid, sometimes with a slower 
motion, but always tending downward. 
Surely it would be unreasonable to say 
of a body always descending, that it is 
the great barrier against reaching the 
bottom. 

I do not, indeed, forget that the 
Church. of England has produced 
writers who have vindicated many 
Christian truths. Iam not unmindful 
of the service rendered by Anglican 
writers to Christianity in general, nor, 
in particular, of the works of Bull and 
Waterland in behalf of the Holy Trin- 
ity; of Hammond and Pearson in 
behalf of Episcopacy; of Butler and 
Warburton in behalf of Revelation, 
and the ke. But whence came the 
errors and unbeliefs against which they 
wrote? Were they not generated by 
the Reformation abroad and in Eng- 
land? ‘This is like the spear which 
healed the wounds it had made. But 
it is not the divine office of the Church 
to make wounds in the faith that it may 
use its skill in healing. They were 
quelling the mutiny which Protestant- 
ism had raised, and arresting the 
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progress of the Reformation which, like 
Saturn, devours its own children. 
Moreover, to be just I must say that 
if the Church of England be a barrier 
against infidelity, the Dissenters must 
also be admitted to a share in this oflice 
and commendation. And in truth I 
do not know among the Dissenters any 
works like the Essays and Reviews, or 
any Biblical criticism like that of Dr. 
Colenso. They may not be very dog- 
matic in their teaching, but they bear 
their witness for Christianity as a 
divine revelation, for the Scriptures as 
an inspired book, and, I must add fur- 
ther, for the personal Christianity of 
conversion and repentance, with an 
explicitness and consistency which is 
not less effectual against infidelity than 
the testimony of the Church of Eng- 
land. I do not think the Wesleyan 
Conference or the authorities of the 
three denominations would accept 
readily this assumed superiority of' the 
Anglican Church as a witness against 
unbelief. They would not unjustly 
point to the doctrinal confusions of 
the Church of England as causes of 
scepticism, from which they are com- 
paratively free. And I am bound to 
say that I think they would have an 
advantage. I well remember that 
while I was in the Church of England 
I used to regard Dissenters from it 
with a certain, I will not say aversion, 
but distance and recoil. I never re- 
member to have borne animosity against 
them, or to have attacked or pursued 
them with unkindness. I always be- 
lieved many of them to be very earnest 
and devoted men. I did not like their 
theology, and I believed them to be 
in disobedience to the Church of Eng- 
land ; but I respected them, and lived 
at peace with them. Indeed, I may 
say that some of the best people I have 
ever known out of the Church were 
Dissenters or children of Dissenters. 
Nevertheless, I had a dislike of their 
system, and of their meeting-houses. 
They seemed to me to be rivals of the 
Church of England, and my loyalty to 
it made me look somewhat impatiently 
upon them. But I remember, from 
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the hour I submitted to the Catholic 
Church, all this underwent a sensible 
change. I saw that the whole revela- 
tion was perpetuated in the Church 
alone, and that all forms of Christian- 
ity lying round about it were but frag- 
ments more or less mutilated. But 
with this a sensible increase of kindly 
feeling grew upon me. The Church 
of England and the dissenting com- 
munions all alike appeared to me to be 
upon the same level. I rejoiced in all 
the truth that remains in them, in all 
the good I could see or hope in them, 
and all the workings of the Holy Spirit 
in them. I had no temptation to ani- 
mosity toward them ; for neither they 
nor the Church of England could be 
rivals of the imperishable and immuta- 
ble Church of God. The only sense, 
then, in which I could regard the Church 
of England as a barrier against infidel- 
ity, I must extend also to the dissenting 
bodies ; and I cannot put this high, for 
reasons I will give. 

3.) If the Church of England be a 
barrier to infidelity by the truths which 
yet remain in it, I must submit that it 
is a source of unbelief by all the de- 
nials of other truths which it has re- 
jected. If it sustains a belief ‘in two 
sacraments, it formally propagates un- 
belief in five; if it recognizes an un- 
defined presence of Christ in the sac- 
rament, it formally imposes on its peo- 
ple a disbelief in transubstantiation and 
the sacrifice of the altar; if it teaches 
that there is a church upon earth, it 
formally denies its indissoluble unity, 
its visible head, and. its perpetual 
divine voice. 

It is not easy to see how a system 
can be a barrier against unbelief when 
by its Thirty-nine Articles it rejects, and 
binds its teachers to propagate the re- 
jection, of so many revealed truths. 

4.) But this is not all. It is not 
only by the rejection of particular 
doctrines that the Church of England 
propagates unbelief. It does so by 
principle, and in the essence of its 
whole system. What is the ultimate 
guarantee of the divine revelation but 
the divine authority of the Church? 
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Deny this, and we descend at once to 
human teachers. But it is this that 
the Church of England formally and 
expressly denies. The perpetual and 
ever-present assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, whereby the Church in every 
age is not only preserved from error, 
but enabled at all times to declare the 
truth, that is the infallibility of the 
living Church at this hour—this itis that 
the Anglican Church in terms denies. 
But this is the formal antagonist of 
infidelity, because it is the evidence on 
which God wills that we should believe 
that which his veracity reveals. Do 
not be displeased with me. It appears 
to me that the Anglican system, by this 
one fact alone, perpetually undoes what 
it strives to do in behalf of particular 
doctrines. What are they, one by one, 
when the divine certainty of all is 
destroyed? Now, for three hundred 
years the Anglican clergy have been 
trained, ordained, and bound by sub- 
scriptions to deny not only many 
Christian truths, but the divine author- 
ity of the 4 det éxxdnoia, the living 
Church of every age. The barrier 
against infidelity is the divine voice 
which generates faith. But this the 
Anglican clergy are bound to deny. 
And this denial opens a flood-gate in 
the bulwark, through which the whole 
stream of unbelief at once finds way. 
Seventeen or eighteen thousand men, 
educated with all the advantages of 
the English schools and universities, 
endowed with large corporate revenues, 
and distributed all over England, 
maintain a perpetual protest, not only 
against the Catholic Church, but 
against the belief that there is any 
divine voice immutably and infallibly 
guiding the Chureh at this hour in its 
declaration of the Christian revelation 
tomankind. How can this be regarded 
as “the great bulwark in God’s hand 
against infidelity ?” 

It seems to me that the Church of 
England, so far from being a bulwark 
against the flood, has floated before it. 
Every age has exhibited an advance 
to a more indefinite and heterogeneous 
state of religious opinion within its 
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pale. I will not go again over ground 
I have already traversed. Even in 
our memory the onward progress of 
the Church of England is manifest. 
That I may not seem to draw an un- 
favorable picture from my own view, 
I will quote a very unsuspected wit- 
néss. Dr. Irons, in a recent pamph- 
let. says: “The religion of the Church 
has sunk far deeper into conscience 
now than the surviving men of 1833- 
1843 are aware of. And all that 
Churchmen want of their separated 
brethren is that they accept nothing, 
and profess nothing, and submii to 
nothing which has ‘no root’ in their 
conscience.”* If this means anything, 
it means that objective truth has given 
place to subjective sincerity as the 
Anglican rule of faith. You will 
know better than I whether this be 
the state of men’s minds among you. 
To me it is as strange as it is inco- 
herent, and a sign how far men have 
drifted. This certainly was not the 
faith or religion that we held together 
in the years when I had the happiness 
of being united in friendship with you. 
Latitudinarian sincerity was not our 
basis, and if the men of 1855 and 1843 
have arrived at this, it is very unlike 
the definite, earnest, consistent belief 
which animated us at that time. You 
say in your note (page 21) kindly, but 
a little upbraidingly, that my comment 
on your letter to the “ Record” was 
not like me in those days: forasmuch 
as I used then to join with those with 
whom even then you could not. It 
was this that made me note your 
doing so now. It was this which 
seemed to me to be a drifting back- 
ward from old moorings. For myself, 
it is true, indeed, that I have moved 
likewise. I have been carried on- 
ward to what you then were, and 
beyond it. What I might have done 
then, I could not do now. What you 
do now seems to me what you would 
not have done then. I did not note 
this unkindly, but with regret, because, 
as I rejoice in every truth, and in 
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every true principle retained in the 
Church of England, it would have 
given me great joy to see you main- 
taining with all firmness, not only all 
the particular truths you held, but also 
the impossibility of uniting with those 
who deny both those truths and the 
principles on which you have rested 
through your laborious life of the last 
thirty years. 

And now I will add only a few 
more words of a personal sort, and 
then make an end. It was not my 
fate in the Church of England to be 
regarded as a contentious or contro- 
versial spirit, nor as a man of extreme 
opinions, or of a bitter temper. I re- 
member indeed that I was regarded, 
and even censured, as slow to advance, 
somewhat tame, cautious to excess, 
morbidly moderate, as some one said. 
I remember that the Catholics a7’ 
éSoyjv used to hold me somewhat 
cheap, and to think me behindhand, 
uncatholic, over-English, and the like. 
But now, is there anything in the ex- 
treme opposite of all this which I am 
not? Ultramontane, violent, unrea- 
soning, bitter, rejoicing in the miseries 
of my neighbors, destructive, a very 
Apollyon, and the like. Some who 
so describe me now are the same who 
were wont then to describe me as the 
reverse of all this. They are yet 
eatholicizing the Church of England, 
without doubt more catholic still than 
Iam. Well, what shall Isay? If I 
should say that I am not conscious of 
these changes, you would only think 
me self-deceived. I will therefore 
only tell you where I believe I am 
unchanged, and then where I am con- 
scious of a change, which, perhaps, 
will account for all you have to say of 
me. 

I am unconscious, then, of any 
change in my love to England in 
all that relates to the natural order. 
I am no politician, and I do not set up 
for a patriot; but I believe, as St. 
Thomas teaches, that love of country 
is a part of charity, and assuredly I 
have ever loved England with a very 
filial love. My love for England be- 
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gins with the England of St. Bede. 
Saxon England, with all its tumults, 
seems to me saintly and beautiful. 
Norman England I have always loved 
Tess, because, though more majestic, 
it became continually less Catholic, 
until the evil spirit of the world broke 
off the light yoke of faith at the so- 
called Reformation. Still, I loved the 
Christian England which survived, and 
all the lingering outlines of dioceses 
and parishes, cathedrals and churches, 
with the names of saints upon them. 
It is this vision of the past which still 
hovers over England and makes it 
beautiful, and full of memories of the 
kingdom of God. Nay, I loved the 
parish church of my childhood, and 
the college chapel of my youth, and 
the little church under a green hill- 
side, where the morning and evening 
prayers, and the music of the English 
Bible, for seventeen years, became a 
part of my soul. Nothing is more 
beautiful in the natural order, and if 
there were no eternal world I could 
have made it my home. But these 
things are not England, they are only 
its features, and I may say that my 
love was and is to the England which 
lives and breathes about me, to my 
countrymen whether in or out of the 
Church of England. With all our 
faults as a race, I recognize in ther 
noble Christian virtues, exalted char- 
acters, beautiful examples of domestic 
life, and of every personal excellence 
which can be found, where the fulness 
of grace and truth is not, and much, 
too, which puts to shame those who 
are where the fulness of grace and 
truth abounds. So long as I believed 
the Church of England to be a part of 
the Church of God I loved it, how weil 
you know, and honored it with a filial 
reverence, and labored to serve it, with 
what fidelity I can affirm, with what, 
or if with any utility, it is not for me 
to say. And [ love still those who are 
in it, and I would rather suffer any- 
thing than wrong them in word or 
deed, or pain them without a cause. 
To all this I must add, lastly, and in a 
way above all, the love I bear to many 
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personal friends, so dear to me, whose 
letters I kept by me till two years ago, 
though more than fifty of them are 
gone into -the world unseen, all these 
things are sweet to me still beyond all 
words that I can find to express it. 
You will ask me then, perhaps, why 
I have never manifested this before ? 
It is because when I left you, in the 
full, calm, deliberate, and undoubting 
belief that the light of the only truth 
led me from a fragmentary Christian- 
ity into the perfect revelation of the 
day of Pentecost, I believed it to be 
my duty to walk alone in the path in 
which it led me, leaving you all un- 
molested by any advance on my part. 
If any old friend has ever written to 
me, or signified to me his wish to re- 
new our friendship, I believe he will 
bear witness to the happiness with 
which I have accepted the kindness 
offered to me. But I felt that it was 
my act which had changed our rela- 
tions, and that I had no warrant to 
assume that a friendship, founded 
upon agreement in our old convic- 
tions, would be continued when that 
foundation had been destroyed by 
myself, or restored upon a foundation 
altogether new. And I felt, too, a 
jealousy for truth. It was no human 
pride which made me feel that I ought 
not to expose the Catholic Church to 
be rejected in my person. Therefore 
I held on my own course, secking no 
one, but weleoming every old friend— 
and they have been many—who came 
tome. This has cqused a suspension 
of nearly fourteen years in which I 
have never so much as met or ex- 
changed a line with many who till 
then were among my nearest friends. 
This, too, has given room for many 
misapprehensions. It would hardly sur- 
prise me if I heard that my old friends 
believed me to have become a cannibal. 
But perhaps you will say, This 
does not account for your hard words 
against us and the Church of England. 
When I read your late pamphlet I 
said to myself, Have I ever written 
such hard words as these? I will not 
quote them, but truly I do not think 
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that, in anything I have ever written, 
I have handled at least any person as 
you, my dear friend, in your zeal, 
which I respect and honor, have treat- 
ed certain very exalted personages who 
are opposed to you. But let this pass. 
It would not excuse me even if I were 
to find you in the same condemnation. 

One of my anonymous censors writes 
that “as in times past I had written 
violently against the Church of Rome, 
so now I must do the same against the 
Church of England.” Now I wish he 
would find, in the books I published 
when out of the Church, the hard say- 
ings he speaks of. It has been my 
happiness to know that such do not 
exist. I feel sure that my accuser 
had nothing before his mind when he 
risked this controversial trick. I ar- 
gued, indeed, against the Catholic and 
Roman Church, but I do not know of 
any railing accusations. How I was 
preserved from it I cannot tell, except 
by the same divine goodness which 
afterward led me into the perfect light 
of faith. 

But I have written, some say, hard 
things of the Church of England. Are 
they hard truths or hard epithets? If 
they are hard epithets, show them to 
me, and I will erase them with a prompt 
and public expression of regret; but if 
they be hard facts, I cannot change 
them. It is true, indeed, that I have 
for the last fourteen years incessantly 
and unchangingly, by word and by 
writing, borne my witness to the truths 
by which God has delivered me from 
the bondage of a human authority in 
matters of faith. I have borne my 
witness to the presence and voice of a 
divine, and therefore infallible, teacher, 
guiding the Church with his perpetual 
assistance, and speaking through it as 
his organ. I have also borne witness 
that the Church through which he 
teaches is that which St. Augustine 
describes by the two incommunicable 
notes—that it is “spread throughout 
the world” and “united to the Chair 
of Peter.”"* I know that the corol- 


*S. Aug. Op., tom. ii., pp. 119, 120; tom. x., 
p. 93. 
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laries of these truths are severe, per-. 
emptory, and inevitable. Ifthe Catho- 
lic faith be the perfect revelation of 
Christianity, the Anglican Reformation 
is a cloud of heresies ; if the Catholié 
Church be the organ of the Holy 
Ghost, the Anglican Church is not 
only no part of the Church, but no 
church of divine foundation. It is a 
human institution, sustained as it was 
founded by a human authority, with- 
out priesthood, without sacraments, 
without absolution, without the real 
presence of Jesus upon its altars. I 
know these truths are hard. It seems 
heartless, cruel, unfilial, unbrotherly, 
ungrateful so to speak of all the beau- 
tiful fragments of Christianity which 
mark the face of England, from its 
thousand towns to its green villages, 
so dear even to us who believe it to 
be both in heresy and in schism. You 
must feel it so. You must turn from 
me and turn against me for saying it ; 
but if I believe it, must I not say it ? 
And if I say it, ean I find words more 
weighed, measured, and deliberate 
than those I have used? If you can, 
show them to me, and so that they are 
adequate, I will use them always here- 
after. God knows I have never writ- 
ten a syllable with the intent to leave 
a wound. I have erased, I have re- 
frained from writing and speaking, 
many, lest I should give more pain 
than duty commanded me to give. I 
cannot hope that you will allow of all 
Isay. But it is the truth. I have 
refrained from it, not only because it 
is a duty, but because I wish to disarm 
those who divert men from the real 
point at issue by accusations of bitter- 
ness and the like. It has been my 
lot, more than of most, to be in these 
late years on the frontier which divides 
us. And—why I know not—people 
have come to me with their anxieties 
and their doubts. What would you 
have done in my place ? That which 
you have done in your own; which, 
mutato nomine, has been my duty and 
my burden. 

And now I have done. I have a 
hope that the day is coming when all 
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in England who believe in the super- 
natural order, in the revelation of 
Christianity, in the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, in the divine certainty of 
dogmatic tradition, in the divine ob- 
ligation of holding no communion 
with heresy and with schism, will be 
driven in upon the lines of the only 
stronghold which God has constituted 
as “the pillar and ground of the truth.” 
This may not be, perhaps, as yet; but 
already it is time for those who love 
the faith of Christianity, and look with 
sorrow and fear on the havoc which is 
laying it waste among us, to draw 
together in mutual kindness and mu- 
tual equity of judgment. That I have 
so ever treated you I can truly say ; 
that I may claim it at your hands I 
am calmly conscious ; but whether you 
and others accord it to me or not, I 
must leave it to the Disposer of hearts 
alone to determine. Though we are 
parted now, it may not be for ever; 
and morning by morning, in the holy 
Sacrifice, I pray that the same light of 
faith which so profusely fell upon my- 
self, notwithstanding all I am, may in 
like manner abundantly descend upon 
you who are in all things so far above 
me, save only in that one gift which is 
not mine, but his alone who is the 
Sovereign Giver of all grace. 
Believe me, my dear friend, 
Always affectionately yours, 
Henry Epwarp MAnnina. 
St. Mary’s, BAYSWATER, 
Sept. 27, 1864. 


P. S—My attention has just been 
called to the concluding pages of the 
last number of the Quarterly Review, 
in which I am again described by a 
writer who evidently has abilities to 
know better, to be in “ ecstasies.” The 
writer represents, as the sum or chief 
argument of my “ Second Letter to an 
Anglican Friend,” the passing refer- 
ence I there made to the Lord Chan- 
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cellor’s speech. I quoted this to prove 
that the late judgment is a part of the 
law, both of the land and of the Church 
of England. But the whole of the 
letter, excepting this single point, is an 
argument to show that the vote of the 
Convocation carries with it no divine 
certainty, and resolves itself into the 
private judgment of the majority who 
passed it. For all this argument the 
writer has not a word. I cannot be 
surprised that he fills out his periods 
with my “ ecstasies,” “shouts of joy,” 
“ wild pans,” a quotation from “ Shy- 
lock,” and other things less fitting. 
This is not to reason, but to rail. Is 
it worthy? Is it love of truth? Is 
it good faith? Is it not simply the 
fallacy of evasion? I can assure him 
that this kind of controversy is work 
that will not stand. We are in days 
when personalities and flimsy rhetoric 
will not last long. Neither will it 
bear to be tried by “the fire,” nor will 
it satisfy, I was about to say, nor will 
it mislead, men who are in earnest for 
truth or for salvation. I had hoped 
that this style of controversy had been 
cured or suppressed by a greater sin- 
cerity and reality of religious thought 
in these days of anxiety and unbelief. 
There either is, or is not, a divine Per- 
son teaching perpetually through the 
Church in every age, and therefore 
now as always, generating faith with 
divine certainty in the minds of men. 
This question must be answered ; and, 
as men answer it, we know where to 
class them, and how to deal with them. 
All the evasions and half-arguments 
of such writers are becoming daily 
more and more intolerable to those of 
the English people—and they are a 
multitude—who would give all that 
they count dear, and life itself, to 
know and to die in the full and cer- 
tain light of the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ. 
H. E. M. 
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Translated from Le Correspondant. 


A RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS. 


BY PRINCE AUGUSTIN GALITZIN. 


On the 6th of May, 1840, in a little 
hut upon the slope of that chain of 
mountains which separates the north- 
ern from the southern states of the 
American Union, died an old man 
who had spent his life in spreading 
the faith through those distant regions. 
A crowd of persons surrounded his 
bed in tears; for during half a century 
he had been the depositary of public 
misfortunes, domestic troubles, and 
spiritual distress. Though known by 
the humble name of Father Smith, 
this priest was not a native of the land 
which received his last breath: he was 
a Russian by birth, and his name was 
Galitzin. 

On the ist of September in the 
same year eight women landed at 
New York, clad all in black, and 
wearing no ornament but a cross on 
the breast. They came to educate 
new generations in the New World. 
The eldest of them was not, like her 
sisters, 2 Frenchwoman; the same 
blood ran in her veins as in those of 
the missionary just dead, and her 
heart beat with the same love. She 
too was a Russian, and her name was 
Madame Elizabeth Galitzin. 

Born at St. Petersburg in 1795, the 
Princess Elizabeth was the daughter 
of a woman of whom it is praise 
enough to say that she was the wor- 
thiest and most intimate friend of 
Madame Swetchine, who called her 
“her second conscience.”* On the 
day when Elizabeth reached her fif- 
teenth year, her mother confided to 
her the secret that she had become a 
Catholic, and told the reasons which 
had induced her not, as is still sup- 
posed in Russia, to abandon the faith 


* © Lettres de Mme. Swetchine, I. 821. 


of her fathers, but to return to it in all 
its integrity. Elizabeth thus describes 
the emotion which she felt in listening 
to this disclosure, and the influence 
which it had upon her own future.* 
“The secret which my mother con- 
fided to me filled me with despair ; I 
burst into tears, without uttering a 
word. For several days I wept bit- 
terly whenever I was alone, and dur- 
ing the night. I believed that my 
mother had committed a great sin, be- 
cause the government punished so 
severely those who forsook the religion 
of the country. The reasons which 
she gave made no impression on me ; 
I did not even understand them: the 
moment of the fiat lux was not yet 
come. From that day I felt an im- 
placable hatred of the Catholic religion 
and its ministers, especially of the 
Jesuits, who, as I supposed, had ef- 
fected my mother’s conversion. One 
night, as I was lamenting my isolated 
condition, separated from my mother 
by this division of sentiments, I was 
struck by the sudden thought, ‘If the 
Jesuits have gained over’so excellent 
a woman as mamma,—a woman so 
reasonable, so well-informed, and of 
so much experience, what will they 
not do with an ignorant, unsophisticat- 
ed girl like me? I must protect my- 
self against their persecutions. I 
firmly believe that the Greek Church 
is the true church; I am resolved to 
be faithful to it unto death. To with- 
draw myself effectually from the se- 
ductions of the Jesuits, I will write 
down a vow that I will never change 
my religion.” No sooner said than 


* This extract and the details that follow are 
taken from or — by: = = A. Guidée's 
du P. Rozaven and the Rev. J. Gagarin’s 
notice of Madame Galitzin in his “iludes le théo- 
logie, de philosophie et @ histoire, vol. ii. 
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done. I rose at once, and despite the 
darkness wrote out my vow in due 
form, invoking the wrath of God if I 
ever broke it. Then I went back to 
bed, feeling much more composed, and 
believing that I had gained a great 
victory over the devil. Alas! it was 
he that guided my pen. For four 
years I repeated that vow every day 
when I said my prayers; I never 
omitted it. I gloried in my obstinacy, 
and took every opportunity to show 
my aversion to the Catholic reli- 
gion, and above all to the Jesuits. 
In this I was encouraged by my 
confessor. He asked me one day 
if I had any leaning toward Catho- 
licism. 

“¢T, father! I detest the Catholic 
religion and the Jesuits 

“*Good, good! said he; ‘that is 
as it should be.’ 

“T let slip no occasion of defaming 
these holy men. I delighted in repeat- 
ing all the absurd stories that I heard 
against them, and believed them as 
much as if they were articles of faith. 
But about the middle of the fourth 
year an excellent Italian priest, who 
had given me lessons, died. My 
mother sometimes requested me to go 
to the Catholic church on days of great 
ceremony, and I durst not refuse, 
though I used to go with rage in my 
heart. When she invited me, how- 
ever, to go with her to the funeral of 
the poor priest, I consented willingly, 
out of gratitude, and respect for the 
memory of the deceased. As soon as 
I entered the church a voice within me 
seemed to say, ‘ You hate this church, 
but you will one day belong to it your- 
self’ The words sank into my heart. 
I was deeply moved, and shed abund- 
ance of tears all the while I remained 
in the church—I could not tell why. 
A thought all at once occurred to me: 
‘You hate the Jesuits,’ said I to my- 
self; ‘is not hatred a sin? When did 
you learn to consider this feeling a 
virtue? If it is a sin, I must not com- 
mit it again: I will not hate the Jesu- 
its then ; I will pray for them.” And 
so, in fact, I did, every day from that 
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moment. I struggled against my dis- 
like for them. 

“In the meanwhile we went to pass 
the summer away from home. In this 
retirement our good Lord vouchsafed 
to speak to my heart and inspire me 
with such a lively sorrow for my sins 
that I often passed part of the night in 
weeping. I watered my couch with 
tears, and judging myself unworthy to 
sleep on a bed, I cast myself on the 
ground, and used to lie there until 
fatigue obliged me to return to my 
pillow. At the end of three months 
we went back to St. Petersburg, and I 
there learned that a cousin of mine* 
had become a convert. I was deeply 
pained. I accused the Jesuits of being 
the cause of the step, and had hard 
work not to yield to my old hatred of 
them. I avoided speaking with my 
cousin alone, because I did not want 
to receive the confidence which I knew 
she was anxious to give me. But at 
last, to my great regret, I had to listen 
to her. When she had told me what 
I was so unwilling to know, I burst 
into tears, and replied: 

“<Tf you believe that the Catholic 
religion is the true one, you were right 
to embrace it; but Ido not understand 
how you could believe it.’ 

“Qh, said she, ‘if you would only 
read something that my motherf has 
written on the Greek schism and the 
truth of the Catholic Church, you 
would be persuaded as I was.’ 

“*You may send me whatever you 
wish,’ I answered, ‘but you may be 
certain that it will not affect me. I 
am too firmly convinced that truth 
lives in the Greek Church.’ 

“T went home in great distress of 
mind. For the first time in four years 
I omitted to repeat my vow before 
going to bed; it seemed to me rash. 
I retired, but God would not let me 
sleep ; he filled my mind with salutary 
thoughts. ‘I must examine this mat- 
ter, said I, ‘it is certainly worth the 


* The lady here mentioned was the mother of 
Monseigneur de Ségur. 

+ The Countess Rostopchine, whom Madame 
de Staél mentions with so much praise in her 
Dix années @exil, 
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trouble ; it is something of too much 
consequence to be deceived about.’ I 
thought over all that I knew about the 
Catholic faith, and at that moment 
God opened my eyes. I saw as clear 
as day that hitherto I had been in the 
wrong, and the truth was to be found 
only in the Catholic Church. ‘It is 
our pride,’ I exclaimed, ‘ which pre- 
vents our acknowledging the suprem- 
acy of the Pope: to-morrow I will 
embrace the truth. Yet how can I? 
And my vow? Ah, but the vow is 
null; it can be no obstacle to the fulfil- 
ment of my resolution. If I had taken 
an oath to commit a murder, the oath 
would have been a sin, and to fulfil it 
would be another. I will not commit 
the second sin. I will not put off being 
a Catholic beyond to-morrow.’ 

“T waited impatiently for day that 
I might read my aunt’s little treatise, 
—not because I needed arguments to 
convince me, but I wanted to have it 
to say that I had read something. At 
day-break I wrote to my cousin these 
words: ‘Send me the manuscript, 
pray for me, and hope. I read it 
quickly ; it consisted of not more than 
thirty pages. I found in it all that I 
had said to myself during the night. 
I hesitated no longer, but hastened to 
my mother, declared myself a Catho- 
lic, and begged her to send for Father 
Rozaven. He came the same morn- 
ing. .He was not a little surprised at 
the unexpected intelligence, and asked 
me if I was ready to suffer persecution, 
even death itself, if need were, for the 
love of the religion which I was going 
to embrace. My blood froze in my 
veins, but I answered: ‘I hope every- 
thing from the grace of God.’ The 
good father doubted no longer the sin- 
cerity of my conversion, and promised 
to hear my confession the next day but 
one, that is, the 18th of October. It 
was during the night of the 15th and 
16th of October, 1815, that God spoke 
for me the words fiat lux.” 


After she had been received into the 
Church, Father Rozaven said to her: 
“T wish to establish in your heart a 
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great love of God which shall mani- 
fest itself not by fine sentiments but 
by practical results, and shall lead you 
to fulfil with zeal and courage all your 
duties without exception. 1 want you 
to strive ardently to acquire the solid 
virtues of humility, love of your neigh- 
bor, patience and -conformity to the 
will of God. I want to see in youa 
grandeur, an elevation, and a firmness 
of soul, and to teach you to seek and 
find your consolation in God.” 

The princess became all that her 
wise director wished her to be; and 
the constant practice of the funda- 
mental Christian virtues soon led her 
to aim at a still more perfect life. 
Even her mother for a long time op- 
posed her design. Her friends ridi- 
euled her for wanting to lead what 
they called a “useless” life. Sensitive 
to this reproach, so constantly made by 
people who themselves do nothing at 
all, she begged the learned Jesuit to 
furnish her with weapons to repel it. 
Her request called forth the following 
excellent reply, which may be read 
with especial profit just now, when so 
much is said about the uselessness of 
nuns : 

“Tell me, my child, have you read 
the catechism? One of the first ques- 
tions is, Why has God created us and 
placed us in this world? To know 
him, love him, and serve him, and by 
this means to obtain everlasting life. 
It does not say, to be ‘useful’ Even 
when a nun is of no use to others, she 
is useful to herself, and to be so is her 
first duty ; she labors to sanctify her- 
self and to save her soul. Is not this 
the motive which led St. Paul, St. An- 
thony, and so many thousands of an- 
chorets into the desert? These saints 
were certainly not fools. Beside, is it 
true that nuns are useless? Was it 
not the story of the virtues of St. An- 
thony which determined the conversion 
of St. Augustine? and certainly this 
conversion was something far greater 
than all that St. Anthony could have 
done by remaining in the world. But 
to say nothing of the example of the 
saints, are not nuns useful to each 
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other? Do you see no advantage in 
the union of twenty or thirty persons, 
more or less, who incite each other to 
the acquisition of virtue, and take each 
other by the hand in their journey to 
the same goal, the salvation of their 
souls? And then again, many religi- 
ous communities devote themselves to 
the education of youth; and surely 
there are few occupations more useful 
than bringing up in the knowledge and 
practice of religion young girls who 
are destined to become mothers of 
families, and to fulfil all the duties of 
society that belong to their sex.” 


A devotion of this sort commended 
itself especially to our young convert. 
She made choice of the new order of 
the Sacred Heart, and after eleven 
years’ delay finally entered it at Metz 
in 1826. She made her vows in 1828 
at Rome, and remained there until 
she was ordered to France in 1834 
and made general secretary of the 
congregation. In 1839 she was chos- 
en assistant mother, and appointed to 
visit the houses of the Sacred Heart in 
America, and to found some new ones. 
Her correspondence during this period 
with her mother is now before me, and 
will show, far better than any words of 
mine, not only her piety, but the seren- 
ity of her soul and that love of country 
and kindred, which religion, far from 
extinguishing, can alone purify by car- 
rying it beyond the narrow boundaries 
of this life. Like those austere Chris- 
tians whose lives Count de Montalem- 
bert has written, she kept a large 
place in her heart for love and friend- 
ship, and clung ardently to those 
natural ties which she did not feel 
called upon to break when she gave 
herself to God. 

I shall then leave Madame Eliza- 
beth to speak in her own words ; and 
in so doing, it seems to me that I am 
fulfilling the wish of Madame Swetch- 
ine, who wrote thus to Father Ga- 
garin (ii, 360): “There are many 
details respecting her life which might 
be found and authenticated, and I am 
convinced that many interesting par- 
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ticulars might be obtained from 
her correspondence during her two 
journeys in America.” 


“ New York, Sept. 1, 1840. 

My pearest Mamma,—I arrived 
at New York a few hours ago, after a 
voyage of forty-five days. Our voy- 
age, thank God, was a good one, 
despite thirty-two days of contrary 
winds. We had neither storms nor 
rough weather; the trip was a long 
one, that is all. Having two priests 
with us, we had mass often; you may 
imagine what a consolation it was to 
us. I was sea-sick only one week ; 
after that, so well that I passed a great 
part of my time in drawing. 

“T am here for only four days; at 
least I trust that the business which I 
have to transact with the bishop will 
not keep me longer. Then I shall go 
with my seven companions and a 
worthy priest who has us in charge, 
to St. Louis in the state of Missouri, 
2,000 versts from New York. They 
say that we shall reach there in twelve 
days ; by this reckoning we shall ar- 
rive at our first house about the 20th of 
September. I believe that I shall die 
of joy when I get there ; for here in the 
midst of the world, though surrounded 
by excellent people, who show us a 
thousand attentions, I am like a fish out 
of water. I will write to you as soon 
as I reach St. Louis. I cannot re- 
main with our family of the Sacred 
Heart there more than a fortnight, for 
I must then visit two other establish- 
ments not far distant. I shall return 
to St. Louis, and leave there about 
the middle of November for our house 
at St. Michael, near New Orleans, 
which is 1,500 versts from St. Louis. 
After a few days’ rest I shall then go 
to our house at Grand Coteau, also in 
Louisiana; and after staying there 
three weeks I shall return to pass the 
winter at St. Michael. I hope to do 
well there, for the climate is warmer 
than that of Rome. In the spring I 
shall make another visitation of the 
houses in Missouri, and then go back 
to New York to begin the foundation 
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e 
of anew establishment there. So you 
see I shall not be very long in any one 
place. 

“ What a consolation it will be for 
me if I find a letter from you at St. 
Louis! I am impatient for news of 
you and my brothers. How did they 
take the news of my departure for 
America? With indifference perhaps ; 
but they are far from being indifferent 
to me. God knows what wishes I 
form for them, and how sweet it is to 
me to be able to offer up for them the 
fatigues and petty sufferings which 
divine Providence sends us. When 
you write to my brothers do not fail to 
remember me to them, for they are 
dearer to me than ever in our Lord. 

“Twas in hopes of finding our rela- 
tive in America; but he is dead. He 
died universally regretted. Every- 
body looked upon him as a saint. I 
will make it a point to-obtain his 
works and send them to you.” 


“Sr. Lous, Nov. 9, 1840. 

“T have had the consolation of re- 
ceiving your letter dated the 15th of 
July. Write tome nowat St. Louis, at 
the Academy of the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, for so they call here those re- 
ligious houses which receive pupils as 
boarders. For my part, I am de- 
termined to send you this letter at once, 
because I am afraid that Paris will be 
turned topsy-turvy by the remains of 
Bonaparte, which are to be removed 
thither in the month of November. 

“Tt is too true that our ‘ American 
uncle’ is dead. You may suppose 
how deeply I regret it. He was not 
a bishop; only a simple missionary. 
He invariably refused all dignities, 
and devoted himself for more than 
forty years to the missions, in which 
he displayed a zeal worthy of an 
apostle. He died at the age of seventy- 
two, like a saint as he had lived, hav- 
ing given himself to God since his 
seventeenth year. The whole country 
in which he preached the gospel weeps 
for him as for a father. His memory 
is revered in America among Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics. I have 


been shown an article about him in 
the Gazette: it gives his whole his- 
tory, and it would be impossible to 
write a more touching eulogy of him. 
I have some of his works; they are 
excellent. 

“T expected that my departure for 
America would have but little effect 
upon my brothers. Our good Lord 
permits it to be so, and we must wish 
whatever he wishes. A day will 
come, I trust, when their hearts will 
be touched. Let us wait and pray, 
and suffer with more fervor than ever. 
Remember me to them and to my 
aunts. Beg for me the light of the 
Holy Ghost: I need it sorely, for my 
post is a very difficult one.” 


“Sr. MicHaet, Dee. 6, 1840., 

“Here I am, near New Orleans; 
but I shall soon start on another jour- 
ney, and not be at rest again before the 
month of June. I am nowin the land 
of the sugar-cane; it is very nice to 
eat, or rather to suck. As if I brought 
the cold with me in all my travels, 
I had searcely arrived here when bit- 
ter cold weather set in, and the ice 
was as thick as a good fat finger. The 
weather has moderated since then— 
to my great satisfaction, for I have 
not enough of the spirit of mortifi- 
cation to bear cold very well. I begin 
to believe that there is not a single 
warm country under the sun, and that 
the reputation of those lands that are 
called so is not well-founded. 

“I send you only these few words, 
that you may not be uneaasy about me ; 
for I have no leisure. Remember me 
to my brothers. Bless me, and believe, 
dear mamma, in my tender and re- 
spectful attachment.” 


“Sr. MicHakE., Feb. 28, 1841. 

“T leave this place on the 15th of 
March, and shall be in St. Louis for 
the feast of the Annunciation. I shall 
remain three weeks at three of our 
houses in Missouri, and then go to 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia; so I 
hope to be in New York by the begin- 
ning of May. Do not fear on my 
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account the dangers of railroads and 
steamboats. Those who are sent ona 
mission are under the special protec- 
tion of divine Providence. 1 have 
never met with the slightest accident ; 
and this constant journeying about 
has moreover rid me of my fever. I 
am perfectly well. I rise every morn- 
ing‘at twenty minutes after four; I 
fast and abstain; and nothing hurts 
me. So don’t be uneasy about me. I 
think I shall stay in New York until 
November, if God opposes no obstacle 
to my doing so; I shall then make 
a last visit to our houses in Louisiana 
and Missouri, and sail for Europe 
probably during the summer of 1842. 
In fifteen months I shall be afloat 
again on the great ocean. I hope 
Alexander will not be off again before 
that, so that I may have the consola- 
tion of seeing him once more. He is 
the only one of my brothers whom 
I may never see again, and he was my 
Benjamin. Tell them I do not forget 
them in my prayers, and I wish they 
would also remember me before God: 
that will come some day, I hope. 
Pray have some masses said for me ; 
I have great need of them. If you 
only knew what it was to hold such an 
office as mine! The responsibility is 
enough to make one tremble.” 


“ LourstaNna, March 29, 1841. 

“ Before starting on my journey I 
must send you a fewlines. It is a 
little before my accustomed time for 
writing ; but I shall be nearly two 
months on the route before reaching 
New York, and I am afraid I shall 
have no opportunity of writing except 
on my arrival in that city, and after 
my return here. So do not be anx- 
ious on account of my future silence: 
it will not be a sign of anything bad. 
I am better than ever. Make your 
mind at rest about my health. Our 
Lord gives me astonishing strength. 
Fatigue has no effect upon me.” 


“New York, May 15, 1841. 
“T arrived here without accident, 
and take comfort in thinking that I 
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shall be stationary now until October. 
Since I left Rome I have not been six 
weeks at a time in any one place. I 
am about founding an establishment 
here, and the task is no easy one, in 
any point of view. The expenses to 
be incurred are enormous, and our re- 
sources, to say the best of them, are 
very moderate. So I have begged 
our mother-general to allow the 200 
francs which you were so good as to 
send us for postage, to be devoted 
to the first expenses of the chapel. 
“You have no idea how deeply 
our ‘relative’ is regretted here. He 
was universally loved and respected. 
People look upon me with favor, 
because I bear the same name.” 


“ New York, June 20, 1841. 

“The climate of New York is very 
disagreeable. It was so cold yesterday 
that even with a woollen coverlid I had 
hard work to keep warm through the 
night. It is not cold two days in suc- 
cession. The temperature varies even 
between morning and evening—that is, 
when it is not continually raining. I 
believe after all that the climate of St. 
Petersburg is the best. Our sum- 
mers at least are superb, and we have 
long days; but here it is hardly light, 
this time of year, at half after four 
in the morning, and by half after 
seven in the evening we need lamps. 
In fact, you must go to a cold climate 
if you want to keep warm and to see 
well! 

“T have had an agreeable surprise 
here, and you would never guess what 
it is. It is to have klioukva* to eat 
nearly every day; it is the first time I 
have seen them since I left Russia. 
This is absurd, I know, but I cannot 
tell you what pleasure it gave me. 

“ New York is an immense city ; it 
has nearly 400,000 inhabitants, and is 
as noisy as Paris. There are some 
80,000 Catholics and only eight 
churches, but religion is making pro- 
gress. The next time I write to you, 
it will be from our house of the Sacred 


* Cranberries, 
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Heart. I am burning with impatience 
to be in it ; for though we are extremely 
comfortable with the good Sisters of 
Charity, who are truly sisters to us, 
we nevertheless long to be at home, 
where we can live in conformity to our 


rule and customs. 


“ What news of my brothers? How 
happy I shall be when you can tell me 
that all is well with them! I would 


give a thousand lives for that. The 
day and hour of God will come ; let us 
‘be patient and pray. Say a thousand 


affectionate things to them for me.” 


“ New Yorks, Aug. 2, 1841. 

“T dare say you will be pleased to 
learn, dear mamma, that I have just 
opened a little mission among the In- 
dian savages in Missouri, 300 miles 
beyond St. Louis. Four of our com- 
munity have been established there. 
The population consists of 900 Indians, 
all converted by the Jesuits. Thanks 
be to God, his kingdom is extending 
itself, and what it loses on one side 
through the wiles of the enemy, it 
gains on another. 

“T never let a month pass without 
writing to you, despite my many occu- 
pations, because I know your anxiety ; 
but do not distress yourself. I am, if 
possible, but too well, in every respect. 
Our houses here are like those in Eu- 
rope; while within doors we never 
could suspect that we had been trans- 
planted into the new world (that used 
to be). Don’t be afraid about croco- 
diles. The country abounds in them, 
as it does in snakes ; but nobody thinks 
of them, and I have never even seen 
one. Several, however, have been 
pointed out to me; but as my eyes 
were cast down, I saw nothing.” 


“New York, Sept. 13, 1841. 

“Our estgblishment is well under 
way; the house is finished, and we 
have already twelve pupils. I have 
no doubt their number will increase 
next month to twenty, and perhaps 
more, for thgre have been already at 
least forty applications. Beside this, 


Lhave just established a mission among 





the Potawatamie Indians in the Indian 
Territory. There is a population of 
3,000 Indians in the place where our 
ladies are, 1,000 of whom are fervent 
Catholics; the others are pagans, but 
to some extent civilized. We have 
there already a school of fifty little 
girls, and a great many women come 
to learn from us how to work. 

“T shall leave New York and pass 
the winter in Louisiana. Iam quite _ 
well—better than in Europe; but I am 
over-burdened with work. You may 
readily believe it when I tell you that 
beside governing this house, and my 
province, which comprises seven houses, 
I have had to paint three large pic- 
tures for the chapel, and to finish them 
in six weeks. At last, thank God, 
they are done, and our chapel is really 
charming. Whata pity that you can- 
not come and hear mass in it!” 


“En route, between St. Michael and 
Grand Coteau, Dee. 4, 1841. 

“From a tavern on the banks of the 
Mississippi I write to wish you and all 
the family a happy New Year! I 
pray devoutly that it may be fertile in 
graces and divine blessings; every- 
thing else is superfluous and valueless, 
and therefore unnecessary. I have 
travelled a good deal since I wrote you 
from Harrisburg, Penn. I am now 
going to our house at Grand Coteau, 
where I shall stay about five weeks ; 
then I shall spend an equal time at St. 
Michael. This will bring me to the 
end of February ; after which I shall 
start for St. Louis, and visit our other 
establishments in Missouri, including 
our new mission among the Potawata- 
mie savages. Don’t let the word 
‘savages’ frighten you. They won’t 
eat me; for they are more than civil- 
ized. One thousand of them are Cath- 
olics, in the place to which I have sent 
our sisters, who are only fourin number, 
and have a school which succeeds ad- 
mirably. Our good savages are so 
fervent that they come every day to 
church at half-past five in the morning. 
They say their prayers, meditate for 
half an hour, and then hear mass, 
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during which they sing canticles in 
their savage fashion. After mass one 
of the Indians teaches the catechism to 
about thirty little boys and a like num- 
ber of girls ; that over, they go off to 
their respective employments, and 
about six in the evening they come 
back to the church to say their prayers 
together. It was the Jesuits who con- 
verted this tribe, and they are still 
doing a vast amount of good out there. 
' I shall probably go there in April; it 
will be a three-weeks’ journey. After 
that I mean to return to New York, 
and probably about the Ist of June I 
shall sail for Havre. So there you 
have my route; you see that I lead the 
life of a regular courier more than 
ever. But fortunately, to one who has 
the happiness of being a religious, all 
things are indifferent, provided they 
are in accordance with holy obedience. 
Iam very much afraid I shall miss 
some of your letters, for they must 
follow me at a gallopping pace or they 
will not overtake me. 

“ Assure yourself, my dear mamma, 
that Russia is not the coldest country 
in the world. The so-called burning 
Louisiana is colder. From the 25th 
to the 30th of November we had hard 
frosts which chilled us through and 
through. Perhaps I am mistaken, but 
I have a pleasant recollection that in 
November at St. Petersburg we have 
more rain than frost. In a word, now 
that I have tried, so to speak, all cli- 
mates, I am firmly persuaded that 
there is not a warm country on the 
face of the earth, and I have resigned 
myself to look for pleasant and eternal 
warmth only in the next world. 

“ What news of my brothers and my 
sisters-in-law? Are they as great 
vagabonds as I? Ah, if their hearts 
and minds could only be composed and 
settled in God alone! It will come, 
some day or other; we must hope, 
even against all hope. Our Lord is 
the master of hearts, and he wills from 
all eternity that these hearts shall be 
wholly his. A touch of his grace will 
soften those of my brothers ; the day 
of illusions will pass away, and we 
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shall sing eternally with them that 
God is- good and his mercies are un- 
speakable. A thousand kisses, dear 
mamma ; bless your dutiful and grate- 
ful daughter ELIZABETH.” 


In 1842 Madame Elizabeth went to 
Rome to give an account of her fruit- 
ful mission to her superiors. I have 
before me a last letter of hers, written 
to her mother, whom she had just lost 
at St. Petersburg almost at the same 
hour in which her eldest brother died 
in Paris in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church. 

“T confess to you,” she says, “ that 
for several months past, I have con- 
tinually felt impelled to make a sacri- 
fice of my life for my brothers. Per- 
haps you will think this presumptuous 
on my part, so I will explain myself. 
When I am making my preparation 
for death, according to custom, the 
thought often comes into my mind to 
offer the sacrifice of my life in advance, 
and to beseech our Lord to accept it, 
as well as all the sufferings I may have 
to undergo, especially at that terrible 
moment when the soul is separated 
from the body, in order that I may ob- 
tain the conversion of my brothers. I 
have asked permission to transfer to 
them all the merit which, by God’s 
grace, I may acquire through resigna- 
tion or suffering—not only in my last 
sickness, but even during the period of 
life which yet remains to me—so that, 
accumulating no more merits by way 
of satisfaction for my own sins, I may 
have, for my part, purgatory without 
any alleviation; for in that place of 
propitiation and peace I can no longer 
be of any use to them. I hope our 
Lord will grant my request: all I 
know is that since that time my habit- 
ual gladness of heart is increased a 
hundred-fold, and that I think of death 
with unspeakable consolation.” 


This sacrifice, which reminds one of 
a similar incident in the life of St. Vin- 
cent de Paui,* seems to have been ac- 


* One day, moved with compassion at the state 
of an unfortunate priest, a doctor of theology, 
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cepted by God. Returning to Ameri- 
ca in 1843, Madame Elizabeth shad not 
time to enjoy the fruits of her labors. 
She was attacked at St. Michael by 
the yellow fever, and there fell asleep 
in the Lord on the feast of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, saying: “I do not 
fear death ; I long for it, if it is God’s 
will.” * 


“What more glorious title of no- 
bility,” says Monseigneur the Duke 
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d’Aumale, “than to count saints and 
martyrs among one’s ancestors?” My 
object is not so much to lay claim to 
this distinction, as to show, for the 
honor of my country, the part which 
some of her children have taken in the 
genesis of civilization and Catholicism 
in America. And this ambition will 


perhaps seem excusable to those who 
admit that every gift of God ought to 
be an object of our most religious 
care. 








I. 


I was sitting in the National Gal- 
lery, copying one of Murillo’s glorious 
little beggar-boys. A tube of color fell 
from my box and rolled out upon the 
floor. A gentleman passing picked it 
up, and restored it tome. I thanked 
him; and then he lingered some minutes 
by my chair, watching my work and 
giving me some useful hints with the 
air of a person who thoroughly under- 
stands the art. I was striving to be 
an artist, struggling through difficult 
uphill labor. I was not acquainted 


who had lost his faith, because he had ceased to 
study the ence of divinity, St. Vincent de 
Paul besought God to restore to this man the 
liveliness of his faith, offering to take up him- 
self, if necessary, the burden which this poor 
brother was unable to bear. His prayer was 
heard at once, and for four years this great saint 
remained as it were deprived of that faith which 
was nevertheless his life. ‘*Do you know how 
he passed through this trial ?” says an admirable 
master of the spiritual life. ‘* He passed through 
it by becoming St. Vincent de Paul; that is to 
say, all that this name signifies.”—Gratry, Les 
Sources, ® 

* Writing from Lyons to Bishop Hughes in 
September, 1842 adame Galitzin said: “I 
avail myself of this opportunity to write a few 
lines, although detained in my bed with the 


fever for upward of three weeks. My health is 
in a poor state, and if I go on as I did these two 
months, there is more prospect for me to go to 
heaven next year than to return to America.” 
The letter is in English, which she wrote with 
apparent _ease and considerable approach to 
purity.—Ep. Carn. WoRLD. 
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with any one of the profession. I had 
no one to give me counsel. Those few 
friendly words of advice from a stran- 
ger fell on my ear like so many pearls, 
and I gathered them gratefully and 
stored them fast in memory’s richest 
jewel-casket. 

After that he seemed to take an in- 
terest in my progress, gave me valu- 
able lessons, and occasionally lent me 
colors or brushes. I wondered at my- 
self for conversing with him fearlessly, 
for I was usually shy of strangers ; 
but his manner was so quiet and easy, 
his tone so deferential, and he spoke 
so well on the subjects which interest- 
ed me most, that I forgot to be nervous, 
and listened and answered with delight. 
He was copying a picture quite near 
to me, and I felt humbled when re- 
turning to my own effort after glancing 
at his masterly work. But he cheered 
me with kind words of encouragement, 
which had a different effect upon me 
from my mother’s fond admiration and 
Hessie’s eloquent praises. It was so 
new to be told to expect success by 
one whose words might be hailed as a 
prophecy. I grew to look forward 
with increased interest to my long 
day’s work in the gallery, and to think 
the place lonely when the kind artist 
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was not there. Before my picture was 
finished I felt that I had gained a 
friend. 

One afternoon on leaving the gal- 
lery I was dismayed to find that it 
rained heavily. Quite unprepared for 
the wet, I yet shrank from the expense 
of a cab. While standing irresolute 
upon the steps, I presently saw my 
artist friend at my side. He shot open 
his umbrella, and remarked on the un- 
pleasant change in the weather. Per- 
haps he saw my distress in my face, 
for he asked me how far I had to go. 
He also was going to Kensington, he 
said, and begged permission to shelter 
me. I was obliged to accept his offer, 
for it was getting late. It was one of 
those evenings so dreaded by women 
who are forced to walk alone in Lon- 
don, when the light fades quickly out, 
and darkness drops suddenly upon the 
city. 

Tying my thick veil over my face, 
and wondering at myself, I took his 
arm and walked by his side through 
the twilight streets. I thought of a 
time long ago when I used to get upon 
tiptoe to clasp my father’s arm, he 
laughing at my childish pride, while 
we sauntered up and down the old 
garden at home, far away. Never, 
since that dear arm had been draped 
in the shroud, had my hand rested on 
a man’s sleeve. Memory kept vexing 
me sorely; and I, who seldom cried, 
swallowed tears behind my veil and 
went along in silence. Still I liked 
the walk. As we passed on, sliding 
easily through those rough crowds 
which at other times I dreaded so much, 
I felt keenly how good it is to be taken 
care of. I seemed to be moving along 
ina dream. Even when it began to 
thunder, and lightning flashed across 
our eyes, the storm could not rouse me 
from my reverie. I felt no fear, stout- 
ly protected as I was. 


Il. 


When we reached my home, a vio- 
lent gust of rain made my friend step 
inside the open doorway. I asked him 
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to come into the parlor till the shower 
should lighten; and he did so. My 
mother sat by the fender in her arm- 
chair, the fire burned blithely, the tea- 
things were on the table. The room 
looked very cosy after the stormy 
streets. 

My mother received the unexpected 
visitor cordially. She had heard of his 
kindness to me before. Hessie came 
in with the bread and butter, in her 
brown housefrock, with her bright curls 
a little tossed, and her blue eyes won- 
dering wide at sight of a stranger. 
My mother asked him to stay for tea, 
and I went upstairs to take off my 
bonnet. 

Never before had I felt so anxious 
to have my hair neat, and to find 
an immaculate collar and cuffs. My 
hands trembled as I tied my apron and 
drew on my slippers. ‘This was always 
to me a pleasant hour, when my re- 
turn made Hessie and my mother glad, 
when I got refreshingly purified from 
the stains and odor of paint, and when 
we all had tea together. To-night a 
certain excitement mingled with my 
usual quict thankful satisfaction. 

I hurried down to the parlor. Hes- 
sie was filling the cups, and Edward 
Vance (our new friend) was talking 
pleasantly to my mother. He looked 
up as I came in, and when I reached 
my seat a sensation of gladness was 
tingling from my heart’s core to my 
finger-ends. My mother took my hand 
and fondled it in hers, and thanked 
him for his kindness to her “good 
child.” I felt that he could not but 
sympathize with my dear, sick, uncom- 
plaining mother, and I somehow felt it 
sweet that she should give me that 
little word of praise while speaking to 
him. After tea Hessie played us 
dreamy melodies from Mozart in the 
firelight, and I sat by mother’s side 
tracing pictures in the burning coals. 

After that first evening Edward 
Vance often came to our house. At 
these times our conversation was chiefly 
upon art-subjects. Hessie and my 
mother were deeply interested in them 
for my sake ; I, for their own, and for 
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the hopes which were entwined about 
them. 
I thought him an ambitious man, 


_one whose whole soul was bent upon 


success. I liked him for it. I thought, 
“The noblest man is he who concen- 
trates all his powers upon one worthy 
aim, and wins a laurel-crown from his 
fellow-men as the reward of his stead- 
fastness.” Yet he seemed often troubled 
when we asked him about his own 
works. 

A remark I overheard one day in 
the gallery puzzled me. Some one 
said, “ Vance? Oh, yes! he’s a clever 
copyist—a determined plodder; but 
he originates nothing.” I don’t know 
that I had any right to be indignant ; 
but Iwas. That very evening I asked 
him to show us some of his designs. 
His face got a dark troubled look upon 
it, and he evaded the promise. 

Meantime he took a keen interest in 
my work. He taught me how to finish 
my etchings more delicately, and his 
remarks on my compositions were 
always most useful. His suggestions 
were peculiarly happy. The drawing 
was ever enhanced in strength or 
beauty by his advice. His ideas were 
just and true ; his taste daintily critical. 
This convinced me that the remark 
overheard in the gallery was made 
either in ignorance or ill-nature; or 
perhaps that there were more artists 
called Vance than one. 

He came often now, very often. I 
ceased to feel angry at myself for start- 
ing when his knock came. Many small 
things, too trivial to be mentioned, filled 
my life with a delicious calm, and 
breathed a rose-colored atmosphere 
around me. Everything in my inner 
and outer world had undergone a 
change. I grew subject to idle fits at 
my work; but then the suspended 
energy came back with such a rush of 
power, almost like inspiration, that I 
accomplished far more than I ever had 
done in the former quiet days when 
there was little sunshine to be had, and 
I thought I had been born to live con- 
tentedly under a cloud all my life. Art 
seemed glorified a thousandfold in my 
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eyes. The galleries had looked to me 
before like dim treasuries of phantom 
beauty, shadowy regions of romance 
and perfection, through the gates of 
which I might peer, though the key 
was not mine. Now they teemed with 
a ripe meaning; the meaning which 
many glorious souls that once breathed 
and wrought on this earth have woven 
into their creations ;—a meaning which 
unlocked for me the world of love, and 
gave me long bright visions of its 
beautiful vistas. 

My mother looked from Edward 
Vance to me, and from me to him; 
and I knew her thought. It sweetened 
yet more that food of happiness on 
which I lived. Something said to me, 
“You may meet his eye fearlessly, 
place your hand frankly in his clasp, 
follow his feet gladly.” 

One evening after he had gone my 
mother stroked my head lying on her 
knee. 

“ You are very happy, Grace ?” she 
said. 

“T am, mother,” I whispered. 

“Ah! your life is set to music, my 
love,” she murmured ; “the old tune.” 


Ill. 


Never was one sister so proud 
of another as I of Hessie. She was 
only seventeen, three years younger 
than I, and I felt almost a motherly 
love for her. She was slight and fair, 
and childish both in face and disposi- 
tion. I gloried in her beauty; her 
head reminded me of Raffaelle’s 
angels. I thought that one day I 
should paint a picture with Hessie for 
my model—a picture which should 
win the love and admiration of all 
who gazed. One leisure time, in the 
midst of my happiness, I suddenly 
resolved to commence the work. I 
chose a scene from our favorite poem 
of Lnid—the part where the mother 
goes to her daughter’s chamber, 
bearing Geraint’s message, and finds 

* ‘Half disarrayed, as to her rest, the girl, 
Whom first she kissed on either cheek, and then 


On either shining shoulder laid a hand, 
And kept her off, and gazed into her face, 
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And told her all their converse in the hall, 
Proving her heart. But never light and shade 
Coursed one another more on open ground, 
Beneath a troubled heaven, than red and pale 
Across the face of Enid, hearing her; 

While slowly falling, as a scale that falls - 
When weight is added only grain ~ grain, 
Sank her sweet head upon her gentle breast. 
Nor did she lift an eye, nor speak a word, 
Rapt in the fear, and in the wonder of it.” 


I made a sketch. Never had I 
been so happy in any attempt. My 
own mother, worn, sad, dignified—I 
gave her face and form to the poet’s 
conception of Enid’s mother. And 
Hessie made a very lovely Enid, with 
the white drapery clinging to her 
round shoulders, and her golden head 
drooped. I wrought out all the acces- 
sories with scrupulous care—the shad- 
owy old tower-chamber; the open 
window, and the dim drifts of cloud 
beyond ; the stirring tapestry; the 
lamp upon the table, flinging its yellow 
light on the rich faded dress of the 
mother and on Enid’s glistening hair. 

I toiled at the sketch almost as if I 
had meant to make it a finished picture. 
It was large. _I lavished labor upon 
it with a passionate energy. I never 
wearied of conjuring up ideas of 
beauty, to lay them in luxurious pro- 
fusion under my brush. I gloried in 
the work of my hands; and yet I felt 
impatient when others praised it. I 
burned to show them what the finished 
picture should prove to be. This 
sketch, much as I prized it as an 
earnest of future success, I held only 
as the shadow of that which must one 
day live in perfection on the canvas. 
So I raved in my dreams. 

I had resolved not to speak of it to 
Edward Vance till I had completed the 
sketch. I had Hessie’s promise not 
to show it, not to tell him. I worked 
at it daily, not feeling that I worked, 
but only that I lived—only that my 
soul was accomplishing its appointed 
task of creation; that it breathed in 
its element, revelled in its God-given 
power; that it was uttering that which 
should stir many other souls with a 
myriad blessed inspirations, long after 
the worn body had refused to shelter 
it longer, and eternity had summoned 
it from the world of endeavor to that 
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rest which, in the fever of its earnest- 
ness, it knew not yet how to appre- 
ciate. 

And Hessie stood for me, patient 
darling! day after day. 


* But never light and shade 
Coursed one another more on open ground, 
Beneath a troubled heaven, than red and pale 
Across the face of Enid, hearing her.” 


I read aloud the passage again and 
again, that Hessie might feel it as well 
as I. And truly, as I worked, the 
color on Hessie’s cheek changed and 
changed under my eyes, till I forgot 
my purpose in wondering at her. 
One day, while I laid down my brush 
questioning her, she burst into tears, 
and sobbed in childish impetuous dis- 
tress. She would not answer my anx- 
ious questions ; she shunned my sym- 
pathy. 

But that night, before I slept, I had 
my little sister’s secret. She wor- 
shipped Edward Vance as simple 
childish natures worship heroes whom 
they exalt to the rank of gods. 


IV. 


I had no more joy, no more heart to 


work. I laid my sketch in my port- 
folio, and said that it was finished, and 
that I should not commence the picture 
at present. I could not work looking 
at Hessie’s changed face. 

What should Ido? How should I 
restore happiness to my little sister ? 
This was the question which haunted 
me. Night or day it would give me 
no peace. I could not rest at home. 
I undertook a work once more at the 
National Gallery, and stayed away 
all day. Often I sat for hours, and 
did nothing, thinking with painful 
pertinacity of that one question, 
“How should I restore happiness to 
my little sister?” Edward Vance 
had never asked me to be his wife. 
Perhaps Hessie did not guess that I 
had believed and hoped that he would. 
My mother—but then a mother’s eye 
will see where others are blind. 

I sat in my deserted corner of the 
gallery, dropping tears into my lap, 
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and pondering my question. If my 
mother were dead, if I were married, 
how lonely would not Hessie be in 
her misery! But if Hessie were a 
happy wife, why, I could support my- 
self and live in peace and independ- 
ence, blessed with congenial occupa- 
tion, solaced by the love and joy of my 
art. “ Edward Vance must never 
ask me to be his wife.” I repeated 
the words again and again, till the re- 
solve burnt itself into my heart. 

“T believe that he has loved me, 
that he loves me now; but I can so 
wrap myself up in my work, so seem 
to forget him in my art, that I shall 
cease to be loveable; and then he 
must, he will, perceive Hessie’s affec- 
tion, and take her to his heart. He 
cannot help it, beautiful and fresh and 
simple as she is.” So I looked at her 
face as she lay dreaming, sullen and 
grieved like a vexed child, even in 
sleep; and I vowed to carry out my 
strange resolve—to crush my love for 
Edward, to destroy his for me, to link 
the two dear ones together, and go 
on my life alone, with no comforter 
but God and my toil. It was but a 
short time since I had contemplated 
such a prospect with calm content ; 
and why could I not forget all that 
had lately been, and return to my 
serene quiet? I said it should be so. 

But in this I assumed a power over 
my own destiny and the destinies of 
others which none but God had a right 
to sway, and he had entered it against 
me in the great book of good and evil. 
He had planted in my heart a natural 
affection, and laid at my feet a treasure 
of happiness. I had stretched forth 
my hand to uproot that beautiful 
flower which should have borne me 
joy. I had turned aside from the rich 
gift, and thought to sweep it from my 
path. I had vowed to do evil, that 
good might come of it; and a mighty 
hand was already extended to punish 
my presumption. 


Vv. 


In pursuance of my resolve, I ab- 
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sented myself from home as much as 
possible, leaving Hessie to entertain 
Edward Vance when he came. I did 
not intend to quarrel with him—I 
could not have done that; but I 
wanted him to see more of Hessie and 
lessofme. I had so much faith in her 
superior beauty and loveableness, that 
in the morbid frame of mind into 
which I had fretted myself, I believed 
my object would soon be accom- 
plished. 

I had succeeded in obtaining some 
tuitions; and between the time which 
they occupied and the hours spent in 
the galleries, I was very little at home. 
My mother looked at me uneasily ; 
but I smiled and deceived her with 
pleasant words. On coming home 
late, I sometimes heard that Mr. Vance 
had been there; my mother always 
told me—Hessie never. I longed 
to lay my head on my mother’s knee 
and say, “Did he ask for me?” but 
the voice never would come. 

Sometimes he came, as of old, to 
spend the whole evening. I would 
not notice how he bore my altered 
ways. I sat all the time apart by the 
window, seemingly absorbed, puzzling 
out some difficult design, or working 
up some careful etching. I did not 
ask his advice; I did not claim his 
sympathy with my occupation. I 
sat wrapped up within myself, grave 
and ungenial, while he lingered by 
Hessie at the piano, and asked her to 
play her soft airs again. And all the 
time I sat staring from my paper into 
the little patch of garden under the 
window, twining my sorrow about the 
old solitary tree, building my unhealthy 


_ purpose into the dull wall of discol- 


ored brick, which shut us and our 
troubles from our neighbors. I sat 
listening to the plaintive tunes with 
which so many associations were in- 
woven, hearing Hessie’s musical prat- 
tle—she was always gay while he 
stayed—and Edward’s rich voice and 
pleasant laugh, contrasting with them 
as a deep wave breaks in among the 
echoes of a rippling creek. I sat and 
listened in silence, while all my life 
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rebelled in every vein and pulse at 
the false part I acted. 

But it was too late now to retract. 
Though every day proved to me that 
the task I had undertaken was too dif- 
ficult, the step had been made and 
could not be retraced. I had lifted my 
burden, and I must bear it even to 
the end. I had no doubt from Hessie’s 
shy happy face that at least my object 
must be attained, whatever it might 
cost myself. 

I had never shown Edward Vance 
the dear sketch for which I had once 
so keenly coveted his approval. So 
absorbed had I lately been in other 
thoughts, that it lay by forgotten. 
One evening my mother desired 
Hessie to bring it out and show it to 
him. I seldom looked at him, but for 
a moment I now glanced at his face. 
His eyelids flickered, and a strange 
expression passed over his counte- 
nance. It was admiration, suprise, 
and something else—I knew not what ; 
something strange and unpleasant. 


The admiration, I jealously believed, 
was for Hessie’s face in its downcast 


beauty. He gazed at it long, but put 
it aside with a few cold words of com- 
mendation. I felt, with an intolerable 
pang, that even so he had put me 
aside, and thought no more about me. 
But at different times afterward I saw 
him glance to where the sketch lay. 

That night my mother kept me with 
her after Hessie had gone to bed. She 
questioned me anxiously; asked me 
if I had quarrelled with Edward 
Vance. I said, “No, mother, why 
should we quarrel ?” 

By-and-by she said, “ Grace, can it 
be that he has not asked you to be his 
wife ?” 

I answered quickly, “ Oh, no; it is 
Hessie whom he loves.” 

My mother looked puzzled and 
grieved, though I smiled in her face. 


VI. 
One evening I came home and found 


Hessie dull and out of humor. My 
mother told me that Mr. Vance had 
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called and mentioned that he was 
about to leave town for some weeks. 
He had left his regards for me. I 
knew by Hessie’s face that he had 
said nothing tomake her happy during 
his absence. 

Some evenings after, I found my 
mother sitting alone in the parlor, and 
on going upstairs Hessie curled up on 
our bed with her face in the pillows. 
I so loved this little sister, that I 
could not endure to see her grieve 
without sharing her vexation. So I 
sat down by her side and drew her 
head upon my shoulder. Sitting thus I 
coaxed her trouble from her. She had ~ 
been out walking, and had met Ed- 
ward Vance in Kensington. He had 
seen her. He had pretended not to 
see her. He had avoided her. 

At first this seemed so very un- 
likely, I jested with her, laughed at 
her, said she must have been mistak- 
en. He had been delayed in London, 
and had not recognized her. But Hes- 
sie declared vehemently that he had 
purposely avoided her, and cried as 
though her heart would break. 

Then I said: “ Hessie, if he be a 
person to behave so, we need neither 
of us trouble ourselves about him. 
We lived before we knew him, and I 
dare say we shall get on very well now 
that he has gone.” But Hessie only 
stared and turned her face from me. 
She could not understand such a view 
of the case. She thought I did not 
feel for her. 

After that the weeks passed drear- 
ily. We heard no news of Edward 
Vance; but he had not left London, 
for I saw him once in the street. I 
told Hessie, for I thought it right to 
rouse her a little rudely from the des- 
pondent state into which she had fallen. 
| tried, gently but decidedly, to make 
her understand that we had looked on 
as a steadfast friend one who for some 
reason had been tired of us, and made 
an excuse to drop our acquaintance ; 
and that she would be doing serious 
injury to her self-respect did she give 
him one more thought. 

For myself I mused much upon his 
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strange conduct. It remained an enig- 
ma tome. A dull listlessness hung 
upon me, which was more terrible 
than physical pain. I spent the days 
at home, because I could not leave 
Hessie to mope her life away, and 
damp my mother’s spirits with her sad 
face. So Ihad not even the obliga- 
tion of going out to daily work to 
stimulate me to healthful action. Now, 
indeed, was my life weary and burden- 
some for one dark space, which, thank 
God and his gift of strong energy, was 
not of vast compass. So long as we 
sacrifice ourselves for those we love, 
whether in reality or in imagination, 
something sublime in the idea of our 
purpose—whether that purpose be mis- 
taken or not—is yet a rock to lean on 
in the weakest hour of anguish. But 
when our eyes are opened, and we 
see that we have only dragged others 
as well as ourselves deeper into mis- 
ery, then indeed it is hard to “suffer 
and be strong.” j 


Vil. 


T had done nothing of late—nothing, 
although I had toiled incessantly ; for 
I did not dignify with the name of 
“work” the soulless mechanical drudg- 
ery which had kept me from home 


during the past months. My spirit 
had grovelled in a state of prostration, 
stripped of its wings and its wand of 
power. I now knelt and cried: “ Give, 
oh, give me back my creative im- 
pulse !” 

I had never since looked at the be- 
loved sketch. I longed now to draw 
it forth, and commence the picture 
while I stayed at home. But Hessie 
shuddered when I spoke of it, and 
looked so terrified, pleading that she 
could not stand for me, that I gave up 
the idea for the time. I thought she 
had distressing memories connected 
with it, and I tried to rid her of them 
by speaking cheerfully of how suc- 
cessful I expected the picture to be, 
and what pleasure we should have 
in working at it. I regretted bitterly 
that I had not commenced it long be- 
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fore, just after I had made the sketch. 
I should then, perhaps, have had it 
finished in time for the Exhibition 
drawing near. But that was impossi- 
ble now. I must wait in patience for 
another year. I did not at that time 
even look between the leaves of the 
portfolio. Though I thought it right 
to talk briskly and cheerily about it 
for both our sakes, I had sickening 
associations with that work of my 
short, brilliant day of happiness which 
Hessie, with all her childish grieving, 
could hardly have comprehended. 

I allowed some time to pass, and 
at last I thought Hessie’s whim had 
been indulged long enough. She must 
learn how to meet a shock and outlive 
it. I did not like the idea of having 
ghosts in the house—skeletons of un- 
healthy sentiment hidden away in un- 
approachable chambers. The shadow 
should be hunted from its corner into 
the light. -The sketch must grow into 
a picture, which a new aspect of things 
must despoil of all stinging associa- 
tions. 

I went to seek the sketch; but the 
sketch was gone. I sought it in every 
part of the house; but to no purpose. 
It had quite disappeared. I mentioned 
the strange circumstance to my mother 
in Hessie’s presence, and Hessie sud- 
denly left the room. Then it struck 
me for the first time that my sister 
had either destroyed it (which I could 
hardly believe),or that some acccident 
had happened to it in her hands. I 
observed that she never alluded to it, 
never inquired if I had found it. I 
did not question her about it. Indeed 
I felt too much vexed to speak of it. 
I grieved more for its loss than I had 
believed it remained in me to grieve 
at any fresh trial. I loved it as we do 
love the creation on which we have 
lavished the most precious riches of 
our mind, on which we have spent 
our toil, in which we have conquered 
difficulty, striven and achieved, strug- 
gled and triumphed. I should have 
loved it all my life, hanging in my 
own chamber, if no one might ever 
see it but myself; and borne my 
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sorrows with a better spirit, and tasted 
keener joys, while thanking God that 
I had been permitted to call it into 
existence. I gloried too much in the 
work of my own hands, and I was 
punished. 

Never since have I tasted that 
vivid sense of delight in any achieve- 
ment of my own. I have worked as 


zealously, and more successfully, but 
it has been with a humbler heart. 
And looking backward, I now believe 
that it was my inner happiness which 
haloed my creation with a beauty that 
was half in my own glad eyes. 


Vill. 


The succeeding few months were 
quiet, in the dullest sense of the word. 
Strive as I would, the sunshine had 
gone from our home. MHessie was no 
longer the bright Hessie of old days. 

I tried to forget my dear sketch of 
“ Enid,” and made several attempts to 
paint some other picture; but the Ex- 
hibition drew near, and I had nothing 
done. 

One bright May morning I read in 
the newspaper an account of the Acad- 
emy Exhibition. The list of artists 
and their works stirred me with a 
strange trouble. Tears rose in my 
eyes and blotted out the words. I 
spread the paper on the table before 
me, pressed my temples with my fin- 
gers, and travelled slowly through the 
criticisms and praises which occupied 
some columns. Why was there no 
work of mine mentioned there? Why 
had I lost my time so miserably during 
the past months? And questioning 
myself thus, I was conscious of two 
sins upon my own head. The first 
was in glorying in and worshipping 
the creation of my own labor: the 
second, in exalting myself upon an 
imaginary pinnacle of heroism by 
a fancied self-sacrifice, and having 
brought deeper trouble upon the sister 
whose happiness I thought to compass. 
I wept the choking tears out of my 
throat and read on. 

Something dazzled my eyes for a 
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moment, and brought the blood to my 
forehead. A picture was mentioned 
with enthusiastic praise ; a picture by 
E. Vance. It was called “ Enid,” 
and was interpreted by a quotation 
from the poem ; my passage—the sub- 
ject of my lost sketch! A strange 
idea glanced across my mind. [I half 
smiled at it and put it away. But all 
day I was restless; and that evening I 
proposed to Hessie an expedition early 
next morning to see the pictures. My 
mother longed to go with us ; but as she 
could not, I promised to bring home a 
catalogue, and describe each painting 
to the best of my memory. 

With a feverish haste I sought out 
the picture of “ Enid” by E. Vance. 
WasI dreaming? I passed my hand 
across my eyes as though some imag- 
inary scene had come between me and 
the canvas. I did not feel Hessie’s 
hand dropping from my arm. I stood 
transfixed, grasping the catalogue, 
and staring at the picture before me. 

It was my “Enid.” My own in 
form, attitude, tint, and expression. 
It was the “ Enid” of my dreams real- 
ized; the “ Enid” of my labor wrought 
to completion ; the “ Enid” of my lost 
sketch ennobled, perfected, glorified. 

My work on which I had lavished 
my love and toil was there, and it 
was not mine. 

Another, a more skilled, a subtler 
hand, had brought out its meaning 
with delicate appreciation, ripened its 
original purpose, enriched the subdued 
depths of its coloring, etherealized the 
whole by the purest finish. But that 
hand had robbed me, with cruel cow- 
ardly deliberation. It had stolen my 
mellow fruit; taken my sweetest rose 
and planted it in a strange garden. 
I felt the wrong heavy and sore upon 
me. I resented it fiercely. I could 
not endure to look at the admiring 
faces around me. I turned away sick 
and trembling, while the blood pulsed 
indignantly in my throat and beat 
painfully at my temples. 

Why should he who had already 
so troubled my life enjoy success and 
gold which should have been mine? 
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“O mother, mother!” I inwardly cried, 
“how much would the price of this 
picture have done for you!” And I 
thought of -her yearnings for the scent 
of sea spray, and the taste of sea 
breath, which the scanty purse forbade 
to be satisfied. 

I sought Hessie, and found her sit- 
ting alone and very pale. I said, 
“ Come thome, Hessie ;” and she fol- 
lowed me, obeying like a child. 

When we reached our house, I was 
thankful that my mother slept upon the 
couch, for I needed a time to calm my- 
self, and think and pray. I threw 
away iny bonnet, and sat down by our 
bedside. Hessie came and crept to 
my feet. 

“ Grace,” she sobbed, “ can you ever 
forgive me? I gave him the sketch ; 
but I declare on my knees that I did 
not know why he wanted it.” 

For a moment I felt very harsh and 
stern, but my woman’s nature con- 
quered. What were all the pictures 
in the world compared with my little 
sister’s grief? I bent over her, and 


wiped away the tears from her face. 
“ Don’t say any more about it, Hes- 
sie,” I said; “I'd rather not hear any 


more. I know that you meant to do 
me no wrong. It is with him that the 
injustice lies. But, Hessie, I will only 
ask you one question: Can you— 
do you think you ought to waste a 
regret on such a person ?” 

Hessie dried up her tears with more 
resolution than I had ever seen her 
show before, and answered: 

“No, no, Grace dear; I am cured 
now.” 

And then she put her arms about 
my neck, asking my pardon for all her 
past wilful conduct; and in one long 
embrace all the estrangement was 
swept away, and we two sisters were 
restored to one another. - Hessie went 
off to get tea ready with a cheerful 
step, and I to make the room cosy and 
kiss my mother awake, when the fire 
glowed and the pleasant meal was on 
the table. We both sat by her with 
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bright faces, and told her all about the 
pictures we could remember; all except 
one. 

Ix. 


* * * * * * 


I have outlived all that trouble about 
the picture of “Enid,” and many 
troubles beside; I have kissed my 
mother’s dear face in her coffin. I 
have won success, and I have won gold ; 
and neither seem to me quite the boons 
some hold them to be. 

Hessie’s early grief passed away like 
a spring shower. She is now a happy 
wite ; and I have at thismoment by my 
side a little gold-haired fairy thing, her 
child. My dear sister’s happiness is 
secured; her boat of life is safe at 
anchor. Edward Vance’s shadow only 
crossed her path and passed away. 
She never met him since the old days ; 
I but once. His career has strangely 
disappointed his friends. 

For me, my life is calm and con- 
tented. I think the healthy-spirited 
always make for themselves happiness 
out of whatever materials may be 
around them; and I find rich un- 
wrought treasure on every side,whither- 
soever I turn my eyes. My sister’s 
glad smile is a blessing on my life; 
and one rare joy is the bright-faced 
little lisper at my side, who peers over 
my shoulder with spiritual eyes, and 
asks mysterious questions about my 
work. And, standing always by my 
side like an angel, bearing the wand of 
power and the wings of peace, I have 
my friend, my beautifulart. She fills 
my days with purpose and my nights 
with sweet rest and dreams. She 
places in my hands the means of do- 
ing good to others. While illumining 
my upward path, she seems to beckon 
me higher and yet higher. Looking 
ever in her dear eyes, I bless God for 
the abundance of his gifts ; and I muse 
serenely on the time when she, the in- 
terpreter of the ideal here on earth, 
will conduct me to the gates of eternal 
beauty. 
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Is the present Emperor of the 
French aware that in publishing his 
Vie de César, he is treading a beaten 
path? that his predecessors on the 
French throne have, from a remote 
age, sought to unite the fame of au- 
thorship with the glory of regal posi- 
tion? and is he aware of the fact, that 
their efforts in this quarter have not 
unfrequently been accounted dead fail- 
ures? Julius Cesar has already been 
handled by one of them, and with poor 
success, for Louis XIV., at the age of 
sixteen, produced a translation of the 
first book of the Commentaries of Cesar, 
under the title Guerre des Suisses, tra- 
duite du premier livre des Commentaires 
de Jules César, par Louis X1V., Dieu- 
Donné, roi de France et de Navarre. 
This work, consisting of eighteen pages, 
was printed at the royal press in folio, 
1651. 

Louis XIV., however, was not the 
first French monarch to try his hand 
upon Julius Cesar; he had been pre- 
ceded by Henry IV., who translated 
the whole work, and did not giye it up 
after the first book. Will the present 
Vie de César reach a second volume? 
and, if it does, will it extend to a 
fourth? Those who know best the 
occupations of the imperial writer, say 
that it might be rash to feel sure be- 
yond the first volume, or to calculate 
on more than a second. Let us 
see whether there is much novelty in 
the circumstance of a monarch becom- 
ing an author. We shall only look 
at the emperors of Rome and the 
kings of France. We know well enough 
that our own Alfred translated Boeth- 
ius, Orosius, and Bede, and that Henry 
VIII. won the title of “Defender of 
the Faith” by his literary tilt with 
Luther; and that James I. wrote 


against tobacco; and we are not dis- 
posed to revive the dispute about the 
Eikon Basilike. 

Let us then turn to the Roman em- 
perors after Cesar, who was an author 
himself, or neither Henry IV., nor 
Louis XIV., nor Louis Napoleon, 
would have had much to say about 
him. 

Augustus, we are told by Suetonius, 
composed several works, which he was 
wont to read to a circle of friends. 
Among these were, “Exhortations to 
the Study of Philosophy,” which we 
have no doubt the select circle listened 
to with possible edification, and proba- 
ble ennui. He wrote likewise his own 
memoirs in thirteen books, but he 
never finished them, or brought them 
beyond the Cantabrian war. His epi- 
grams were written in his bath. He 
commenced a tragedy upon Ajax, but, 
little pleased with it, he destroyed it; 
and in answer to the select circle which 
asked, “ What had become of Ajax ?” 
“ Ah! poor fellow!” replied the em- 
peror, “he fell upon the sponge, and 
perished ;” meaning that he had washed 
the composition off his papyrus. 

Tiberius, says the same author, com- 
posed a lyric poem on the death of 
Julius Cesar, but his style was full of 
affectation and conceits. 

Claudius suffered from the same 
passion for becoming an author, and 
composed several books of history, as 
well as memoirs of his own life, and 
these were read in public, for the 
friendly circle was too narrow for his 
ambition. 

He also invented three letters, which 
he supposed were necessary for the 
perfection of the alphabet, and he 
wrote a pamphlet on the subject, be- 
fore assuming the purple. After hav- 
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ing become emperor, he enforced their 
use. He wrote also, in Greek, twenty 
books of Tyrian, and eight of Cartha- 
ginian history, which were read pub- 
licly every year in Alexandria. Nero 
composed verses, Domitian a treatise 
on hair-dressing, Adrian his own life ; 
Marcus Aurelius wrote his commen- 
taries, which are lost, and his moral 
reflections, and letters to Fronto, which 
are still extant. Julian the Apostate 
was the author of a curious work, the 
“ Misopogon, or Foe to the Beard,” a 
clever and witty squib directed against 
the effeminate inhabitants of Antioch. 
A few passages from this work will 
not be out of place. 

“T begin at my face, which is want- 
ing in all that is agreeable, noble, and 
good; so I, morose and old, have 
tacked on to it this long beard, to pun- 
ish it for its ugliness. In this dense 
beard perhaps little insects stroll, as 
do beasts in a forest; I leave them 
alone. “This beard constrains me to 
eat and to drink with the utmost cir- 
cumspection, or I should infallibly 
make a mess of it. As good luck will 
have it, lam not given to kissing, or 
to receiving kisses, for a beard like 
mine is inconvenient on that head, as 
it does not allow the contact of lips. . 
- +... You say that you could twine 
ropes out of my beard; try it, only 
take care that the roughness of the 
hair does not take the skin off your 
soft and delicate hands.” 

Valentinian I. is said to have emu- 
lated Ausonius in licentious poetry. 

Of the later emperors some have 
obtained celebrity by their writings. 

Leo VI., surnamed the Wise, was 
the author of a very interesting and 
precious treatise on the art of warfare. 
He also composed some prophecies, 
sufficiently obscure to make the Greeks 
in after ages find them apply to vari- 
ous events as they occurred. Constan- 
tine VI. was also an eminent contribu- 
tor to literature. This prince had been 
early kept from public affairs by his 
uncle Alexander, and his mother Zoe, 
so that he had sought pleasure and 
employment in study. After having 
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collected an enormous library, which 
he threw open to the public, he em- 
ployed both himself and numerous 
scribes in making collections of ex- 
tracts from the principal classic au- 
thors. The most important of these, 
and that to which he attached his own 
name, consisted of a mass of choice 
fragments, gathered into fifty-three 
books. This vast work is lost, togeth- 
er with many of the books cited, except 
only two parts: one treating of em- 
bassies, the other of virtues and vices. 
Constantine also wrote a curious geo- 
graphical account of the provinces of 
the Greek empire, a treatise on the 
administration of government, and an- 
other on the ceremonies observed in 
the Byzantine Court; a life of the 
Emperor Basil, an account of the 
famous image of Edessa, and a few 
other trifles. 

Let us now turn to the French mon- 
archs, and we shall find that they be- 
gan early to take the pen in hand; 
and, unfortunately, the very first royal 
literary work in France was a blunder. 
King Chilperic wrote a treatise on the 
Trinity, under the impression that he 
had a gift for theological definition, 
and he signalized his error by assert- 
ing that the word person should not be 
used in speaking of the three members 
of the Trinity. Having burned his 
fingers by touching theology, the semi- 
barbarian king attempted poetry with 
like suceess. But his pretensions did 
not end there. He added the Greek 
letter uw to the Latin alphabet, and 
three characters of his own invention, 
so as to introduce into that language 
certain Teutonic sounds. “He sent 
orders,” writes Gregory of Tours, 
“into every city of his kingdom, that 
all children should be taught in this 
manner, and that ancient written books 
should be effaced, and rewritten in 
the new style.” 

The great and wise Charlemagne, 
perceiving the glories of his native 
tongue, and the beauties of his national 
poetry, carefully collected the Teutonic 
national poems, and commenced a 
grammar of the language. Robert I. 
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was not only a scholar, but a musician; 
he composed some of the Latin hymns 
still in use in the Church, with their 
accompanying melodies. His queen, 
Constantia, seeing him engaged on his 
sacred poetry, one day, in joke, asked 
him to write something in memory of 
her. He at once composed the hymn, 
O constantia martyrum, which the 
queen, not understanding Latin, but 
hearing her name occurring in the 
first line, supposed to be a poem in 
her honor. 

Louis XI. is supposed to have con- 
tributed to the Cent Nouvelles nouvelles, 
which collection, however much credit 
it may do him in a literary point of 
view, is inexcusably wanting in de- 
cency. 

A volume of poems by Francis I. 
exists in MS. in the Imperial Library. 
It contains, among other interesting 
matter, a prose letter, and another in 
verse, written from his prison to one 
of his mistresses. The king was bad 
in his orthography, as may be judged 
from the following portion of a let- 
ter written by him to his mother 
at the raising of the siege of Mé- 
zieres :— 

“ Madame, tout asetheure (a cette 
heure ), yn sy (ainsi) que je me vouloys 
mettre o lyt (au lit), est aryvé (ar- 
rivé) Laval, lequel m’a aporté la 
serteneté (certitude) deu lévemant du 
syege de Mésyéres.” 

1 presume a schoolboy would be 
whipped if he wrote as bad a letter as 
this king. 

Louis XIII. had, says his epitaph, 
“a hundred virtues of a valet, not one 
of a master ;” but he could write son- 
nets, and compose the music for them. 
The best, perhaps, is that composed 
on, or for, Madame de Hautefort,— 


“Tu crois, 6 beau soleil ! 
Qu’a ton éclat rien n'est pareil ; 

Mais quoi! tu palis 

Auprés d’Amaryillis,” 
—set to music which is charming. But 
Louis XIII. was more of a barber, 
gardener, pastrycook, and farmer, than 
an author. 

Louis XIV., beside his translation 
of Czxsar’s Commentaries, Book I., 
composed Memoires historiques, poli- 
tiques, et militaires; but his writings 
were not remarkable, as his education 
had been so neglected by his mother 
and Mazarin, that, according to La 
Porte, his valet, he was not allowed to 
have the history of France read to 
him, even for the sake of sending him 
to sleep. 

Louis XV. wrote a little treatise on 
the course of the rivers of Europe, and 
printed it with his own hands. It con- 
sisted of sixty-two pages, and con- 
tained nothing which was not perfectly 
well known before, as, for instance, 
that the Thames ran into the North 
Sea or German Ocean, and that the 
Rhone actually fell into the Mediterra- 
nean. In 1766 appeared a description 
of the forest of Compiégne, and guide 
to the forest, by Louis, afterward 
Louis XVI., composed by the unfortu- 
nate prince at the age of twelve. 

Louis XVIII. wrote an account of 
a journey from Paris to Coblentz, 
which was published in 1823. 

This work was full of inaccuracies 
and mistakes, so that it became the 
prey of critics. 

Finally, Napoleon I. wrote much, 
but not in the way of bookmaking, 
though he began a history of Corsica, 
which remained in MS. His writings 
have been collected and published in . 
five volumes, under the title, Quvres 
de Napoléon Bonaparte. 8vo. 1821. 
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Anna, the deaf, dumb, and blind 
girl, whose story I am about to relate, 
was born at Ostend, of poor but hon- 
est parents, in the year 1818. She 
was blind from her birth, but during 
the first years of her infancy appeared 
to have some sense of hearing. This, 
unfortunately, soon vanished, leaving 
her blind, deaf, and dumb; one of the 
three persons thus trebly afflicted ex- 
isting at this moment in the province 
of West Flanders. Losing both her 
parents while still an infant, she was 
brought up by her grandmother, who 
received aid for the purpose from the 
“Commission des Hospices” of the 
town. To the good offices of these 
gentlemen she is likewise indebted for 
the education she has since received ; 
for when I first proposed taking her 
into my establishment, both her aunt 
and her grandmother were most unwill- 
ing to part with her, fearing, very 
naturally, that strangers would never 
give her the affectionate care which, 
in her helpless condition, she so abun- 
dantly required; they only yielded 
at last to the representations and en- 
treaties of their charitable friends. 
Their love for this poor child, who 
could never have been anything but 
an anxiety and expense to them, was 
indeed most touching; and they wept 
bitterly when they parted from her; 
declaring, in their simple but express- 
ive language, that I was taking away 
from them the blessing of their house. 
They were soon satisfied, however, 
that they had acted for the best; and 
having once convinced themselves of 
her improvement both in health and 
happiness, they never, to the day of 
their death, ceased to rejoice at the 
decision which they had come to in her 


regard. When Anna was first en- 
trusted to my care, her relations, and 
every one else who knew her, supposed 
her to be an idiot, and this had been 
their principal reason for opposing me 
in my first efforts for her instruction. . 
Poor themselves and ignorant, and 
earning their bread by the labor of 
their own hands, they had had neither 
time nor thought to bestow on the de- 
velopment of this intellect, closed as it 
was against all the more ordinary 
methods of instruction ; and the child 
had been left, of necessity, to her own 
resources for occupation and amuse- 
ment. Few, indeed, and trivial these 
resources were! Blind, and fearing 
even to move without assistance ; deat, 
and incapable of hearing a syllable of 
the conversation that was going on 
around her ; dumb, and unable to com- 
municate her most pressing wants 
save by that unearthly and unwilling 
ery which the deaf mutes are com- 
pelled to resort to, like animals in the 
moment of their utmost need,—the 
child had remained day after day 
seated in the same corner of the 
cottage. Knowing nothing of the 
bright sunshine, or the green field, 
or the sweet smell of flowers ; 3 nothing 
of the sports of childhood or its tasks ; : 
night the same as day in her esti- 
mation, excepting for its sleep; winter 
only distinguished from summer by 
the sharper air without, and the in- 
creased heat of the wood-piled fire 
within—no wonder that she seemed an 
idiot. Her only amusement—the 
only thing approaching to occupation 
which her friends had been able to 
procure her—consisted, at first, in a 
string of glass beads. These Anna 
amused herself by taking off and put- 
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ting on again at least twenty times a 
day; and this and the poor meals, 
which she seemed to take without 
appetite or pleasure, were the only 
breaks in the twelve long hours of her 
solitary days. Some charitable per- 
son at last made her a present of a 
doll; and with this doll she played, 
after her own fashion, until she was 
twenty years of age. She never, in 
fact, lost her taste for it until she had 
succeeded in learning to knit; then it 
was cast from her with disdain, and 
she never afterward recurred to it for 
amusement. 

Notwithstanding her enforced inac- 
tion, she managed to tear her clothes 
continually. Perhaps, poor child, she 
found some relief from the tedium of 
her daily life in this semblance of an 
occupation, for she had an insuperable 
objection to changing her tattered 
garments ; and it was a long time be- 
fore we could induce her to do so with 
a good grace. Once, however, accus- 
tomed to the change, she seemed to 
take pleasure in it, delighted in new 
clothes, and used often to come of her 
own accord to beg that the old ones 
might be washed. There was nothing 
very prepossessing in her external 
appearance; at first it was almost 
repulsive. She was of the ordinary 
height of a girl of her age; but her 
hands were small and thin, from want 
of use, as those of a little child. When 
she first came to my establishment her 
head was bowed down on her neck 
from weakness; she had sore eyes; 
her face was covered with a cutaneous 
eruption ; she walked with difficulty, 
and appeared to dislike the exertion 
excessively. Afterward, care and good 
feeding improved her very much. She 
acquired strength; and the skin dis- 
ease which had been her chief disfig- 
urement entirely disappeared. I have 
no intention of describing all that she 
did and said (by signs), or all the 
pains and trouble that she cost us in the 
early months of her, residence among 
us. During that time, however, I 
kept a journal of her conduct; which, 
as a history of her mental develop- 
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ment, is so curious, that I venture to 
lay some extracts from it before my 
readers, the remainder being reserved 
for future publication. 

I must begin by explaining my 
ideas as to the proper method to be 
pursued in instructing these unfortun- 
ates. I try, in the first place, to put 
myself in the place of a person deaf, 
blind, and dumb ; and then ask myself, 
“ What do I know, what can I know, 
in such a state?” In my first course 
of instruction, therefore, I make it a 
rule never to give the word until cer- 
tain that the thing which that word 
expresses has been clearly understood. 
In the case of Anna there was an 
additional difficulty. Not only had 
she no preconceived idea of the use or 
nature of a word, but her blindness 
prevented her seeing the connection 
between it and the substance it was 
intended to represent. Nor would it 
be sufficient for her full instruction 
that she should learn by the touch to 
distinguish one word from another ; 
she would also require to be taught 
the elements of which words were 
themselves composed. If I began by 
giving her,words alone, she would 
never have learned to distinguish let- 
ters. If, on the other hand, I com- 
menced with letters, without attaching 
any especial idea to them, she would 
have been disgusted, and have left off 
at the second lesson. <A letter, in fact, 
would have been nothing but a letter 
to her; for there would be no means 
of making her comprehend that it 
was but the first step toward the know- 
ledge I was desirous of imparting. 
I resolved, therefore, neither to try 
letters by themselves nor whole words 
in the first lesson which I gave her. 
It was in the Flemish language, of 
course; but the method I pursued 
would be equally applicable to any 
other. 

In order to give, at one and the 
same moment, the double idea of a letter 
and a word, I chose a letter which had 
some resemblance to the form I in- 
tended it to express, and gave it the 
significance of an entire word. For 
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this purpose I fixed upon the letter O, 
and made her understand that this 
letter signified mouth, in fact it is one 
of the four letters which express the 
word in Flemish—mond, mouth. Af- 
terward I took a double 0 ( OO), which 
are the first letters in the Flemish, oog, 
eye. One O, then, signified mouth ; 
two meant eyes. The lesson was easy ; 
she caught it in a moment; and thus, 
with two words and two ideas at- 
tached to them, her dictionary was 
commenced. It was quite possible, how- 
ever, that as these letters represented, 
to a certain extent, the objects of 
which they were the expression, she 
might fall into the error of supposing 
that all letters did the same; and in 
order to prevent this mistake, I im- 
mediately added the letter # to her 
collection. 

This not only became a new acqui- 
sition for her dictionary, but, by form- 
ing with the two previous letters the 
Flemish word oor (ear), it became an 
easy transition between the natural 
expression dependent on the form, 
which she had already acquired, and 
the arbitrary, dependent on the spell- 
ing, which it was my object she should 
acquire. Proceeding on this princi- 
ple, and always taking care to com- 
mence the lesson from a point already 
known, we lessened the difficulties, 
and made rapid progress. A cap, an 
apron, a ribbon, or gown, always in- 
terest the sex; and, like any other 
girl, Anna valued them extremely. I 
took care likewise often to choose 
words expressive of anything she liked, 
especially to eat; and it was by the 
proper use of these words that she 
first convinced me how completely 
she had seized upon the meaning of 
my lessons. Whenever she was de- 
sirous of obtaining any little dainty, 
she used to point to the word in her 
collection ; and of course it was given 
to her imraediately. Poor child! her 
joy, when she found she could really 
make herself understood, was very 
touching; and her surprise was nearly 
equal to her joy. 

A person born blind does not nat- 


urally make signs; for a sign address- 
es itself to the sight, and of the faculty 
of sight they have no conception. A 
sign in relief, however—a sign which 
they can distinguish by the touch, and 
by means of which they can communi- 
cate with their fellow-men—must come 
to these benighted intelligences like a 
message of mercy from God himself. 
We always gave Anna the object, in 
order to make her comprehend the 
word—the substance, to explain the 
substantive. One day, not long after 
her arrival, her instructress gave her 
the word egg, placing one at the same 
time before her; and Anna immedi- 
ately made signs that she wished to 
eat it. She offered me at the same 
moment a small piece of money, which 
some one had given her, as if for the 
purpose of buying the food. The bar- 
gain was made at once; and she ate 
the egg, while I pocketed the money. 
I quite expected she would try this 
over again, for she had some money, 
and was fond of eggs. The very next 
day, in fact, she searched the word out 
in her vocabulary, and brougiat it to 
her instructress, with an air tuat quite 
explained her meaning. I placed an 
egg before her; she touched it— 
touched the word; coaxed and patted 
the egg; and at last burst into a fit of 
laughter, caused, no doubt, by pleasant 
astonishment at having sv easily ob- 
tained her wish. I hoped and expect- 
ed that she would propose to purchase, 
for I was anxious to find out if she 
had any real notion of the use of 
money. My hopes were fulfilled, for 
she offered at once her price of two 
centimes, with the evident intention of 
making a purchase. Much to her as- 
tonishment, however, this time I took 
both the money and the egg. At first 
she laughed, evidently thinking that f 
was only joking. I gave her time to 
comprehend that I was serious, and 
that, having taken both, I meant to 
keep them. She acquiesced at last with 
regard to the egg; it was mine, and I 
had a right to keep it if I liked; but 
she was indignant that I did not re- 
turn the money. She asked for it in 
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every way she was capable of ask- 
ing, and grew at last both red and 
angry at the delay. I had tried her 
sufficiently. It was high time to prove 
myself an honest man; so I gave her 
back her money, and she restored me 
to her good graces. I was happy in- 
deed to find so clear a sense of justice, 
so complete a knowledge of the value 
of “mine” and “ thine,” in a creature 
so defective in her animal organiza- 
tion. 

Once in possession of a little stock 
of words, Anna was never weary of 
augmenting it, and she soon found out 
a way of compelling us, almost, to sat- 
isfy her wish. She would take the 
hand of her mistress, and with it imi- 
tate the action of writing, by making 
points upon the paper with the finger. 
If her wishes were complied with, she 
was delighted; but if, to try her, the 
mistress pretended to hesitate, then 
Anna took the matter into her own 
hands, and positively refused to doany- 
thing else. Every other employment 
suggested to her would be indignantly 
rejected, and she would persist in ask- 
ing over and over again for the word 
she wanted, never resting or letting 
any one else rest until she got it. The 
nuns, of course, always ended by com- 
plying with her desires; and it would 
be hard to say which felt most delight, 
—the blind girl, who had succeeded 
in adding to her small stock of know- 
ledge, or the religious, who by the aid 
of Providence had enabled her to do 
80. 

A mother who hears for the first 
time the low stammering of her child 
can alone form a conception of all one 
feels at such a moment, for God is 
very good; and when he imposed 
upon society the task of instructing 
the ignorant, he attached an ineffable 
delight to the accomplishment of that 
duty. 

When Anna knew how to read and 
understand about forty substantives, I 
taught her the manual alphabet, and 
from that moment I could test her 
knowledge with unfailing exactitude. 
She first read the word with her fin- 
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gers, and then repeated it by means 
of the dactology; it was a lesson in 
reading and writing both. She was 
soon sufficiently advanced to venture 
upon verbs. I began with the imper- 
ative mood ; not only because it is the 
simplest form of the verb, but also be- 
cause I myself would have to use it in 
giving her the lesson. She seized 
with wonderful facility upon the rela- 
tive positions of the substantive and 
verb. 

I always made her perform the ac- 
tion signified by the verb which she 
had learned, and thus the lesson be- 
came quite an amusement to her. 
However silly in appearance might 
be the association between the verb 
and substantive, she never failed to 
apprehend it; and when told to do 
anything ridiculous or out of the com- 
mon way, she enjoyed the fun, and 
never failed to execute the commission 
to the best of her ability. If I told 
her to walk upon the table, she would 
take off her shoes, climb up, and walk 
cautiously upon it; if told to eat the 
chair, after a minute’s hesitation as to 
the best manner of complying with the 
order, she would take it up and pre- 
tend to devour it. One day she was 
terribly embarrassed by some one 
writing the following phrase: “ Throw 
your head on the floor.” She read 
the sentence over and over again to 
make sure that she was not mistaken, 
laughed very much, and then suddenly 
growing serious, shook her head, as 
much as to say, the thing was abso- 
lutely impossible. At last, however, 
and as if to finish the business, she 
took her head in both her hands, and 
made a gesture, as if to fling it on the 
floor. Having done this, she evidently 
felt that nothing more could be ex- 
pected from her, and showed herself 
both pleased and proud at having un- 
derstood the phrase, and found so easy 
a method of getting out of the diffi- 
culty. 

She distinguished very readily be- 
tween the verbs “to lay down” and 
“to throw down,” clearly comprehend- 
ing that the one action was to be 
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done with vivacity, the other with 
caution; and it was curious to watch 
her perplexity when commanded to 
throw down anything liable to be 
broken. She knew well what would 
be the consequence of the command, 
and you could see the questioning that 
went on in her own mind as to how it 
could be accomplished with least dam- 
age to the article in question. She 
would begin by feeling all along the 
ground, and trying to form an exact 
idea of the distance it would have to 
fall; and then at last she would throw 
it down with a mixture of care and 
yet of caution, which showed she was 
perfectly aware of the mischief she 
was doing. 

The moment she thoroughly under- 
stood the imperative, we had only to 
add her name or that of one of the 
sisters to produce the indicative; and 
then, by changing Anna into I, she 
passed easily to the pronouns, as 
thus: “Strike the table;’ “Anna 
strikes the table;’ “I strike the ta- 
ble.” [had at first omitted the article ; 
but I soon perceived my mistake. We 
have no means of teaching a deaf- 
mute the reason for preceding a sub- 
stantive by an article ; and still more 
impossible would it be to give any 
plausible explanation of the distinction 
between the genders. Habit does this 
for each of us when we learn our 
mother tongue; and habit and fre- 
quent repetition did it so well for 
Anna, that now she rarely, if ever, 
makes any mistake. 

When she had advanced thus far, I 
made her observe that by adding the 
letters en, which constitute our Flemish 
plural, several of the same sort of 
substantives were intended to be 
expressed ; and passing from this to 
numbers, I gave her a lesson in nu- 
meration. She readily seized upon 
both ideas ; and constant practice soon 
made her perfect in their application. 

Verbs such as jeter, to throw down, 
poser. to lay down, naturally introduced 
the use of prepositions to express the 
mode in which the verb acts upon the 
substantive. This enabled me to make 
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various combinations with words known 
to her already ; and I found it of great 
use to place the same word in such 
different positions in a phrase as to 
alter entirely, or at least modify, the 
meaning. 

The last lesson which she received 
was to make use of and understand the 
meaning of the pronouns “thy,” “your,” 
“our,” and the conjunction “and.” 
We have also made her comprehend 
the use and meaning of adjectives ex- 
pressive of forms, as “square,” “round,” 
etc., as well as the physical and mental 
state of being implied in the words 
“ good,” “bad,” “sick,” “well,” etc. She 
makes such phrases as the following, and 
reads them easily when they are given 
to her in writing: “ Give me my knit- 
ting 3’ “My work is on the table ;” 
“ My apron is square.” 

One last observation I must make 
about the pronouns. The third person 
singular or plural would have been 
difficult to Anna, since, being blind, she 
could not have distinguished whether 
the action spoken of had been done by 
one person or by several; by “ him,” 
in fact, or by “they.” The pronouns 
which she can most readily compre- 
hend are the first and second; and to 
these I generally confine her. For 
“he” or “they” I have substituted 
“ one :” “ One strikes the table.” 

Anna might have been taught the 
others ; but she would often probably 
have been mistaken in their applica- 
tion, and would perhaps have ended 
by supposing that there was no posi- 
tive rule in their regard, and that they 
might be used as it were at random. 

People only learn willingly what 
they can clearly comprehend ; and if 
children dislike instruction, the fault is 
almost always with the master. If the 
latter would but bring his intelligence 
to the level of his pupils, he might be 
almost certain of their attention. 

To sum up the whole, I will give the 
order in which I taught her the differ- 
ent parts of speech necessary for the 
knowledge of a language. The sub- 
stantive, because, being itself an object, 
it falls more immediately beneath the 
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recognition of the senses; the verb, be- 
cause by the verb alone we speak, and 
without it there could be no language ; 
the preposition, because it indicates 
the nature of the action expressed by 
the verb; and finally, the adjective and 
the adverb. I had many reasons for 
keeping back these two last to the end. 
Neither of them is essential to a 
phrase which can be complete without 
them. Anna would have been much 
retarded in her progress if I had 
stopped to teach her the attributes of 
words, when words themselves were 
what she wanted. She could learn 
language only by use and habit; and 
it was of the highest importance that 
she should acquire that habit as speed- 
ily as possible. I threw aside, there- 
fore, without hesitation, all that could 
embarrass her progress, and confined 
myself, in the first instance, to such 
things as it was absolutely essential 
she should know, in order to be able to 
converse at all. It may be asked why 
I taught her to make phrases by means 
of whele words, instead of giving her 
the letters of the alphabet and teaching 
her to make words themselves. The 
result of the mode I did adopt must be 
my answer. Anna has already a clear 
idea of language ; all her acquisitions 
in the way of words are classed in her 
mind as in a dictionary, and ready to 
come forth at a moment’s notice. The 
reason for this rapid progress is very 
plain. It is far less troublesome to 
take a whole word, and put it in the 
grammatical order it ought to occupy, 
than to be obliged to make the word 
itself by means of separate letters. 
She had need of all her attention to 
learn the elements of a phrase; and 
it would have been imprudent to weaken 
that attention by directing it also to 
the elements of words. I divided dif- 
ficulties in order to overcome them : 
this was the secret of my method, and 
the cause of its success. My lessons 
were also almost or entirely an amuse- 
ment to her; and sometimes I com- 
posed a phrase which she first read, 
and acted afterward. Sometimes it 
was I who performed the action, while 
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she gave me an account of what I had 
done in writing. 

It was a lesson at once in reading 
and in writing, in hearing and in speak- 
ing ; and the moment we had got thus 
far, communication by means of lan- 
guage was established between us. I 
had given my lessons at first by words 
or phrases written in a book; but now, 
to test more perfectly the knowledge 
she had acquired, and to prevent her 
reading becoming a mere matter of 
form and guess-work, I cut all her 
phrases into words, gummed them 
upon cardboard, and threw them pell- 
mell into a box, from which she had to 
take out every separate word that she 
required for a phrase. This new ex- 
ercise vexed her very much at first ; 
but if it was tedious, it was also sure. 
By degrees she became accustomed to 
it, and at last seemed to prefer it to 
the book, probably because it admitted 
of greater facilities for varying her 
phrases. Nevertheless it was trouble- 
some work; and I was curious to see 
if Anna would seek, of her own accord, 
to arrange her words in such a way as 
to avoid the trouble of hunting through 
the whole mass for every separate one 
she wanted. It seemed not unlikely, 
for she was very ingenious ; and so, in 
fact, it happened. 

From time to time I observed that 
she put aside certain words, and kept 
them separate from the others; and it 
was impossible to mistake her exulta- 
tion when these selected words were 
called for in her lesson. Of course I 
saw them as she put them by; and, in 
order to encourage her, I managed to 
introduce them pretty often into our 
conversations. Acting also upon this 
hint, I had a drawer divided into small 
compartments placed in the table at 
which she took her lessons. Each 
compartment was intended for a sepa- 
rate class of words, but she was per- 
mitted to arrange them according to 
her own ideas; and the moment a 
word had been examined and under- 
stood, she placed it in the compartment 
to which she imagined it belonged. 
Nouns, pronouns, verbs, articles—each 
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had their separate partition ; but I ob- 
served, with delight, that when I gave 
her the verb “to drink,” instead of 
placing it with the other verbs, she put 
it at once into the compartment she 
had destined for liquids. Having re- 
marked that it was always employed 
with these substantives, it naturally 
struck her that its proper place would 
be among them. To casual observers 
this may seem but a trifling thing to 
mention, but it was an act of reasoning; 
and in their half-mutilated natures the 
whole power of instruction hangs so 
entirely on the capacity for passing by 
an act of reason from one fact to an- 
other, from the known to that which is 
still unknown, that every indication 
which a pupil gives of possessing such 
capacity is hailed with delight by her 
teacher as an assurance of further 
progress. Without it he knows that 
instruction would be impossible. 


When Anna was first introduced 
into my establishment, she evidently 
comprehended that she had fallen 
among strangers. She brought us her 
poor playthings, and insisted on our 
examining them attentively, for she 
was a baby still; a baby of twenty 
years of age indeed, but as anxious to 
be caressed and as requiring of notice 
as a child of two years old. When 
led in the evening to her bedside, she 
immediately began to undress herself, 
and the next morning rose gaily, show- 
ing herself much pleased with the good 
bed in which she had passed the night. 
She made a little inclination of the 
head to the sister who waited on her, 
as if to salute her. At breakfast we 
observed that she ate with more clean- 
liness and propricty than is usual 
among the blind. 

Her first regular lesson was to knit ; 
and we found it far less difficult to 
teach her the stitch itself than to ha- 
bituate her to work steadily for a long 
time together. She had evidently no 
idea oi’ making it the regular occupa- 
tion of the day. She would begin by 
knitting a little; then she would undo 
or tear up all that was already done ; 





and this would happen regularly over 
and over again at least twenty times a 
day. It was weary work at first; but 
after a time we managed to turn this 
dislike for continuous occupation into a 
means of teaching her more important 
things. The moment she threw aside 
her work, we took it up, and pretended 
to insist upon her continuing it; and 
then at lasi, when we saw that she was 
quite vexed and wearied out by our 
solicitations, we used to offer her her 
letters. She would take them, and, 
evidently to avoid further worry, begin 
to study them ; but the letters, like the 
knitting, were soon flung aside, and 
then the work once more was put into 
her hands. In this way, and while she 
fancied she was only indulging in her 
own caprices, we were advancing 
steadily toward our object—training 
her to occupation, and giving her the 
means of future communication with 
her fellow-creatures. We also dis- 
covered that it was quite possible to 
pique her out of her idle habits; for 
one day in the earlier period of her 
education, when she happened to be 
more than usually idle and inattentive, 
her mistress led her toward a class of 
children busily employed in working, 
and said to her by signs, “ These little 
children work ; and you, who are twice 
their size, do you wish to sit there doing 
nothing ’” From that time we had 
less trouble with her; and once she 
had learned to knit well and easily, 
this kind of work seemed to become a 
positive necessity to her. She delight- 
ed in feeling with her fingers the pro- 
gress she was making, and the needles 
were scarcely ever out of her hands. 
When Sunday came, she asked as 
usual for her knitting, and was terribly 
disappointed when she found that it 
was withheld. I took the opportunity 
to give her an idea of time—a very 
important point in her future educa- 
tion; so I said to her, “ You shall not 
knit to-day ; but after having slept once 
more—to-morrow in fact—the needles 
shall be given to you again.” I fore- 
saw this to be an explanation that 
would need repeating; and according- 
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ly, the very next Sunday, she asked 
again for her knitting, and was again 
refused. She was vexed at first, but 
grew calm directly I had assured her 
she should have it “on the morrow.” 

Many weeks afterward, and when 
she seemed quite to understand that 
work on this day was forbidden, she 
came with a very serious countenance 
and demanded her knitting; then burst- 
ing into a fit of laughing, made signs 
that she knew she was not to knit on 
that day, but that to-morrow she should 
have her work again. She obtained a 
knowledge of the past and future much 
sooner than she did of the present, 
using the signs expressive of the two 
first long before she made an attempt 
even at the latter. 

It was a matter of great importance 
that she should understand them all ; 
therefore I not only introduced them 
over and over again in our conversa- 
tions, in order to render her familiar 
with them, but I watched her carefully 
to see that she made a right use of 
them in her communications with her 
companions. A circumstance at last 
occurred which satisfied me that she 
was perfect in the lesson. On the feast 
of St. Aloysius Gonzaga she went with 
the other children to a church where 
the festival was being celebrated. On 
her return she expressed her gratitude 
for the pleasure she had received, and 
the next morning I observed that she 
told every one she met that “ yester- 
day she had been to such a church ;” 
while the day afterward I perceived 
that in telling the same story she made 
the sign of “ yesterday” twice over— 
a proof how perfectly she comprehend- 
ed the nature and division of time. 

For a long time after she began to re- 
side with us, she never mentioned either 
her grandmother or aunt, probably be- 
cause she was so completely absorbed 
by the lessons of her new existence as 
to have no time to think of them. 
Gradually, however, they came back 
to her recollection, and then she spoke 
of them with gratitude and affection. 
She began also to compare her present 
state with her past, evidently consider- 
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ing the change for the better in her 
physical and mental being as due to 
the care that has been bestowed on her 
here. She has twenty little ways of 
expressing her gratitude. “My face 
was all over blotches,” she says by 
signs; “I could neither write nor 
walk ; now I can hold myself upright, 
and I can read, and know how to knit.” 
This consciousness, however, does not 
at all interfere with her affection for 
her grandmother; and when the old 
woman died she grieved for some time 
bitterly. What idea does the word 
“death” bring to the mind of this child? 
I know not; but when we told her 
about her grandmother, her mistress 
made her lie down on the floor, and 
then reminded her of a child who had 
died in the establishment’ about a year 
before; after which we explained to 
her that the body would be laid in the 
ground, and be seen upon earth no 
more. She wept a great deal at first ; 
but suddenly drying her tears knelt 
down, making signs to her mistress 
and companions that they should do 
the same; and, that there might be no 
mistake about her meaning, she held 
up her rosary, to show them they must 
pray. She did not forget her poor 
grandmother for a considerable time, 
and every morning made it a point to 
inquire from her companions if they 
also had remembered her that day. 
One of her aunts died about the same 
time, leaving to Anna as a legacy a 
portion of her wardrobe. Anna’s at- 
tention instantly became concentrated 
upon this new acquisition, and gowns 
and handkerchiefs underwent a minute 
and searching examination. The 
gowns pleased her exceedingly; so 
also did some woollen pelerines, which 
she instantly observed must be intend- 
ed for the winter. At that moment 
she was a complete woman, with all a 
woman’s innate love of dress and de- 
sire for ornamentation. “ Are there 
notalso ear-rings?” she asked, anxious- 
ly ; and being answered in the nega- 
tive, she expressed clearly, by her 
gestures, that it was a pity: it was 
quite a pity. 
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Anna soon came to understand that 
I was her master, and she attached 
herself in consequence more strongly 
to me than to any one else, for she 
perfectly appreciated the service she 
has received. One day atter a lesson, 
at which I had kept her until she 
thoroughly understood it, she showed 
herself more than usually grateful. 
She took my hand and kissed it re- 
peatedly, gratitude and affection beam- 
ing in her facg, and then, drawing her 
mistress toward her, she made her 
write, “I love M. Carton.” I, on my 
part, was enchanted to find that she 
thus, of her own accord, asked for 
words to express tle sentiments of 
the heart; and I felt not a little proud 
of being the object by whom this 
latent feeling had first been called in- 
toexpression. But if Anna loves me, 
she also fears me. In the beginning 
of her education, I was the only per- 
son ‘about her who had strength 
enough to prevent her scratching or 
kicking—exercises to which she was 
rather addicted when put in a passion. 
She likewise knew that it was I who 
imposed any penance on her, and that 
when she was compelled to remain 
without handkerchief or cap in the 
schoolroom, it was to M. Carton she 
was indebted for the humiliation. One 
day, in a fit of anger, she tore her cap; 
and her mistress, as soon as she was 
calm enough to understand her, re- 
monstrated with her, telling her at 
the same time that I should be in- 
formed of her misdeeds. To escape 
the punishment which she knew must 
follow, she had recourse to the other 
children, acknowledged her fault to 
them, and begged them to kneel down 
and join their hands, in order to ob- 
tain her pardon. Not one of the chil- 
dren, whether among the blind or deaf 
mutes, misunderstood her signs, and 
this was one of the actions of Anna 
which astonished me the most. Some 
one was foolish enough once to tell 
her that I was going away for some 
days, and she took advantage of the 
chance to behave extremely bad. They 
made the sign by which she under- 





stands that they mean me, and by 
which they generally contrived to 
frighten her into submission; but it 
was all in vain. She laughed in the 
face of her mistress, and told her she 
was quite aware that I should not be 
back for three days. They have taken 
good care ever since not to let her 
know when I am absent, though it 
probably would make no difference 
now, for her character has completely 
changed since those early days, and 
it is six months at least since she has 
indulged in anything like a fit of pas- 
sion. After me, her greatest affection 
is reserved for my friend, M. Cauwe. 
She is quite delighted when he comes, 
and feels his face all over to make 
sure that it is he. If she has a new 
dress, he must feel and remark it; if 
she learns a new phrase, or a new kind 
of work, it must be shown to him im- 
mediately, in order that she may re- 
ceive his praise; and if by any chance 
his visit has been delayed, she is sure 
to perceive it, and to inquire into the 
cause of his absence. 

Anna is also very fond of all the 
younger deaf and dumb children. She 
takes them on her knees, carries them 
in her arms, pets and punishes them, 
and adopts a general and motherly air of 
kindness and protection toward them. 
One of them the other day happened 
to be in an exceedingly troublesome 
and tormenting mood. Anna could 
not keep her quiet, or prevent her 
teasing; and at last, rather than lose 
her temper,’ and strike her, as she 
would formerly have done, she left 
her usual place, and went to sit at the 
opposite side of the room. In fact, 
she never now attempts to attack any 
of her companions, though she does not 
fail in some way or other to pay back 
any provocation she has received. She 
takes nothing belonging to others, but 
attaches herself strongly to her own 
possessions, and is particularly indig- 
nant if they attempt to meddle with 
her objects for instruction. One of 
the blind children happened to take a 
sheet of her writing in points, in order 
to try and read it; but Anna was no 
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sooner aware of the theft than she 
angrily reclaimed it. The next day 
the same child begged as a favor that 
she would lend her a sheet, in order 
to practise her reading; but Anna 
curtly refused, observing, that yester- 
day she had taken it without leave, 
and that to-day she certainly should 
not have it, even for the asking. Anna’s 
chief pet and charge among the little 
children is a child, blind, and maimed 
of one arm, called Eugénie. When 
this little thing was coming first to the 
establishment Anna was told of it, and 
the expected day named for her arri- 
val. She immediately set to work 
and made all sorts of arrangements in 
her own mind for the reception of the 
new child. The mistress would, of 
course, teach it to read; but it would 
have a seat beside Anna, and with the 
companion whom she already had, 
there would be three to walk and 
amuse themselves together. It so hap- 
pened that Eugénie did not arrive on 
the expected day. Anna was quite 
downcast in consequence; and when 
at last it did appear, it instantly be- 
came the object of all her tenderest 
petting and endearment. She led it 
to its seat, tried to make it understand 
all that it would have to do and learn, 
and at last, when she touched its little 
arm, and found that it was maimed, and 
incapable of being used, she burst into 
tears, and was for a long time inconsol- 
able. I tried to find out the cause 
of her grief, and in what she consid- 
ered the greatness of the child’s mis- 
fortune to consist, and she immediately 
directed my attention to the fact that 
the child would never be able to learn 
toknit. The power of occupation had 
been such ar inestimable boon to her- 
self, that she naturally felt any inabil- 
ity on that score to be the most intol- 
erable misfortune that could befal a 
human being. When we assured her 
that Eugénie would be able to knit as 
well and easily as she did herself, she 
became calm. The next day, however, 
she was discovered trying to knit with 
both hands shut, as if they had been 
maimed like the blind child’s, and she 
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immediately made her mistress observe 
that in such a state she could neither 
knit, blow her nose, nor dress herself, 
ending all by expressing the immense 
happiness she felt at possessing the 
free use of her hands. Providence 
has provided an antidote to every mis- 
fortune. The blind child pities the 
deaf-mute, the deaf-mute sighs over 
the blind, and the blind, deaf,and dumb 
girl feels her heart filled with inex- 
pressible compassion for one deprived 
of the free use of her hands. Anna 
kept her word, and took great care of 
the little Eugénie. She placed herself 
indeed somewhat in the position of a 
mother to the child, watched over its 
conduct, examined its work, and went 
so far as occasionally to administer a 
slight correction. 

If the weather was cold, she never 
went to bed herself without feeling 
that Eugénie was well covered up, and 
giving her her blessing; a good deed 
she always took care to make known 
to me in the morning. When first the 
little thing came it was rather refrac- 
tory and disinclined to submit to rules, 
and the mistress acquainted Anna with 
the fact. “ Does not she like to knit ?” 
asked Anna. “It is not with that,” 
answered the mistress, “but with her 
reading lesson, that she will not take 
pains.” Anna immediately went over 
to the child, to try and persuade her 
to fulfil her duty. She took her hand, 
laid it on the book, remained for at least 
a quarter of an hour persuading and 
encouraging her; and then, perceiving 
that she had begun to be really atten- 
tive, bade her get up and ask pardon 
of her mistress for her past disobedi- 
ence. 

Another day she examined the 
child’s knitting, and finding it badly 
done, shook her head gravely, in sign 
of disapprobation. She then took Eu- 
génie’s hand, made her feel with her 
own fingers the long loose stitches she 
had made; and making her kneel 
down in the middle of the room, 
pinned the work to her back, with 
threats of even more serious punish- 
ment in the future. Just then the 
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mistress joined the class, and found 
Eugénie in tears, and on her knees, 
with her work pinned behind her. 
“ Eugénie,” she asked, “what are you 
doing there, and why do you cry?” 
“ The deaf and dumb girl has punished 
me because my knitting was badly 
done,” said the child; “and she says, 
when M. Carton comes in, he will 


throw a glass of water in my face.” . 


In order to prevent this terrible as- 
sault, the mistress advised her to ask 
pardon of Anna, which she immedi- 
ately did; but the latter felt it due to 
the dignity of the situation to allow 
herself to be entreated a long time be- 
fore she consented to grant it. 

But though Anna considered it a 
part of her duty to punish Eugénie for 
her idleness, she was always otherwise 
very gentle to the child. In giving 

_ her a lesson, her mistress, with a view 
of testing her knowledge of the verb 
in question, once bade her “ strike 
Eugénie.” Anna behaved very pret- 
tily on this occasion. Before she 
would perform the act required, she 
took the blind child’s hand and laid 
it on the letters, in order to show her 
that if she struck her, it was not be- 
cause she was angry with her, but 
simply because that phrase had been 
given to her as an exercise in language. 
On another occasion one of the blind 
children disturbed the arrangement of 
her words in their separate cases, and 
one or two of them were lost. Anna 
wept bitterly; and not content with 
doing everything in her own power 
to discover the author of the mischief, 
she asked her mistress to assist in her 
researches. The guilty one was found 
out at last, and, in the heat of the mo- 
ment, Anna demanded that she should 
be punished; but yielding afterward 
to the natural goodness of her heart, 
she went herself and intereeded for 
the little criminal. “She is blind, like 
myself,” she said, by way of excuse ; 
and then embraced her with great cor- 
diality in token of forgiveness. From 
that time, however, she became sus- 
picious, and scarcely dared to leave 
her place for fear of a similar misfor- 
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tune. Some one, seeing this, advised 
her to keep her letters in her pocket. 
“Very pleasant indeed !” she answered, 
bursting into a fit of laughter; “anda 
nice way, certainly, of preventing con- 
fusion! No; I will ask M. Carton 
to give me a lock and key for my box, 
and then no one can touch them with- 
out my knowing it.” This was ac- 
cordingly done ; and the key once safe 
in her pocket, Anna could leave her 
property in perfect security that it 
would not be injured or stolen in her 
absence. 


Anna likes dainty food, and is very 
fond of fruit. I suspected, however, 
when first she came, that she had not 
an idea of the way in which it was 
procured. She had been so shut up 
in her old home, that nature was still 
an unexplored page to her; and blind, 
deaf, and dumb as she was, it was only 
through the fingers that even now this 
poor child could ever be taught to read 
and comprehend it. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to imagine her astonishment 
and joy at each new discovery of this 
kind which she makes. One day I 
led her to an apricot tree, and made 
her feel and examine it allover. She 
dislikes trees extremely, probably be- 
cause in her solitary excursions she 
must have often hurt herself against 
them. She obeyed me, however, 
though very languidly and unwillingly 
at first; but I never saw such aston- 
ishment on any face before as I did on 
hers, when, after a short delay, I took 
her hand and laid it on an apricot. 
She clasped her hands delightedly to- 
gether, then made me touch the fruit, 
as if she expected that I also would 
be astonished ; and then recommenced 
her examination of the tree, returning 
over and over again, with an expres- 
sion of intense joy over all her person, 
to the fruit she had so unexpectedly 
discovered. I permitted her at last to 
pull the fruit and eat it, and she kissed 
my hand most affectionately, in token 
of gratitude for the immense favor I 
had conferred upon her. After class- 
time she returned alone to the garden ; 
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and as I foresaw that the discovery of 
the morning would not be sterile, but 
that, once put on the track, she would 
continue her explorations on her own 
account, I watched her closely. So, in 
fact, it happened. 

She was no sooner in the garden 
than she began carefully to examine 
all the plants and trees around her, 
and it was amusing beyond anything 
to watch her making her way cautious- 
ly among the cabbages, touching the 
leaves and stems, and trying with great 
care and prudence to discover if this 
plant also produced apricots. I suf- 
fered her to continue this exercise for 
a little time in vain; then coming to 
the rescue, after making her compre- 
hend that cabbages, though good in 
themselves to be eaten, did not bear 
apricots, I led her to various kinds of 
fruit-trees growing in the garden. I 
did not name any of them to her then, 
for I knew that in time she would 
learn to distinguish one from the other, 
and she had still so much to discover 
of nature and her ways, that I did not 
like to delay her by dwelling on dis- 
tinctions which were, compuratively 
speaking, of little consequence to her 
in that early stage of her education. 
This little course of botany we con- 
tinued throughout the year. She was 
taught to observe the fall of the leaf, 
encouraged to examine the tree when 
entirely bereft of foliage, and when the 
spring-buds began to swell she was 
once more brought to touch them, and 
made to understand that they were 
about to burst again into leaf and 
flowers. The moment the leaves were 
visible she inquired of one of her com- 
panions if the tree was going to bear 
fruit likewise; and received for an- 
swer that it would certainly do so 
whenever the weather should become 
sufficiently warm. Satisfied with this 
information, she waited some time with 
patience ; but a few very warm days 
chancing to occur in the month of May, 
she reminded her companion of what 
she had been told, and inquired eager- 
ly if the fruit was at last come. 

In this way, during all that summer, 
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she found constant amusement in watch- 
ing the progress of the different fruit- 
trees, and I found her one day exam- 
ining a pear with great attention. She 
had not met with one before, so it was 
quite a discovery to her, and she begged 
me to let her have it in order that she 
might show # to her mistress and learn 
its name. With all her love of fruit, 
however, I must record it to the honor 
of this poor child that she never at- 
tempted to touch it without permission ; 
and that having been guided once to a 
tree by one of her deaf-mute compan- 
ions, and incited to gather the fruit, 
she made a very intelligible sign that 
it must not be done without an order 
from me. On another occasion I gave 
her a bunch of currants and told her to 
eat them; but the moment she touched 
them she discovered that they were 
not ripe, and made signs to me that 
she “must wait for a few days longer, 
and that then they would be good to 
eat.” 

Her delicacy of touch is in fact sur- 
prising. I have often effaced her let- 
ters, and flattened them with my nail 
until it seemed impossible to discover 
even a trace of them, and yet with her 
finger she has never failed in following 
out the form. She often also finds 
pins and small pieces of money, and 
picks them up when walking. She is 
very proud on these occasions, and 
takes good care to inform any one who 
comes near her of the fact. She is 
very active now, and always ready to 
go and look for any thing or person 
that she wants; and if she does not 
succeed in finding them, she engages 
one of her companions to aid her in the 
search. She seemed indeed always to 
suspect that we knew better than she 
did what was passing around us; 
though it was probably some time be- 
fore she asked herself what the nature 
of her own deficiency might be. A 
day came, however, upon which she 
obtained some clearer knowledge on 
the subject; and this was the way it 
happened. 

She had dropped one of her knitting- 
needles, and after a vain attempt to 
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find it for herself, she was obliged to 
have recourse to her mistress, who im- 
mediately picked it up and gave it 
back to her. Anna appeared to reflect 
earnestly for a moment, and then draw- 
ing the sister toward her writing-table, 
she wrote: “ Theresa,” naming one of 
the pupils of the institution—* Theresa 
is deaf; Lucy is deaf; Jane is blind ; 
Tam blind and deaf; you are—;” and 
then she presented her tablets to the 
sister, in order that the latter might 
explain to her the nature of that other 
faculty which she possessed, and which 
enabled her to find so easily anything 
that was lost. 

This was a problem which had evi- 
dently occupied her for a long time ; 
and with her head bent forward and 
fingers ready to seize the slightest ges- 
ture, Anna waited eagerly for the an- 
swer by which she hoped the mystery 
would be solved to her at last. Ina 
second or two the embarrassment of 
the mistress was nearly equal to the 
eagerness of the pupil; but after a 
minute’s hesitation she, with great tact, 
resolved to repeat the action which had 
caused Anna’s question. Making the 
bhind-mute walk down the room with 
her, she desired her once more to drop 
her needle and then to pick it up 
again, after which she wrote upon the 
board, “The needle falls ; you touch 
the needle with your hand; you pick 
it up with your fingers.” Anna read 
these words with an air which seemed 
to say, “ I know all that already; but 
there must be something more ;” and 
so there was. 

Her mistress made her once more 
drop her needle; and then, just as 
Anna was stooping to pick it up, she 
dragged her, in spite of the poor girl’s 
resistance, so far from it that she 
could not touch it either with her 
hands or feet. “It is ever so far 
away,” Anna said, in her mute lan- 
guage; and stooping down to the 
floor, she stretched out her hand as far 
as ever it would go in a vain attempt 
to reach it. The sister waited until 
she wis a little pacified, and then 
wrote: “The needle falls.” Anna an- 





swered: “Yes.” “The needle is far 
off,” the sister wrote again; and Anna 
replied: “ Alas, it is.” “Sister N. 
cannot touch the needle with her 
hand.” “ Nor I either,’ Anna wrote 
in answer. “Sister N. can touch the 
needle with her eyes.” Then followed 
a mimic scene, in which the thing ex- 
pressed by words was put into action. 
Anna understood at last; but, evi- 
dently in order to make certain that 
she did, she desired the sister to 
guide her hand once more to the fallen 
needle. Her mistress complied with 
her request, and Anna was convinced. 
The experiment was repeated over and 
over again. Anna threw her needle 
into various places, and then asked the 
sister if she could touch it without 
stooping. “ Yes,” replied her mistress ; 
“T touch the needle with my eyes.” 
“ Can you pick it up with your eyes ?” 
asked Anna. The sister made her 
feel that her eyes were not fingers ; 
and then once more picking up the 
needle she gave it to Anna, to be sat- 
isfied that she at last understood the 
nature of the faculty which her in- 
structress possessed and which was 
wanting in herself. 

From that time she invariably made 
a distinction between the blind chil- 
dren and those who were merely deaf- 
mutes. She had always hitherto been 
ready enough to avenge herself on 
any of her companions who struck her, 
whether accidentally or on purpose. 
Now if she found it was a blind child 
who had done so, she would of her 
own accord excuse her, saying, “ She 
is blind; she cannot touch me with 
her eyes when I am at a distance 
from her.” In the same manner, if 
she lost anything, she would ask the 
first deaf-mute whom she met to help 
her to look for it, while she never 
attempted to seek a similar service 
from any of the children whom she 
knew to be blind. She showed her 
knowledge of the difference between 
the two classes most distinctly upon 
one occasion, when her knitting hav- 
ing got irretrievably out of order, she 
communicated her perplexity to the 
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blind child at her side. The latter 
wanted to take it from her in order to 
arrange it; but Anna drew it back, 
and, touching first the eyes of the 
child and then her own, as if she 
would have said, “ You also ure blind, 
and can do no better than myself,” 
she waited quietly until she could 
give it to the mistress to disentangle 
for her. 

Anna delights in telling her com- 
panions all her adventures, though 
she takes care never to mention her 
faults or their punishment. She will 
acknowledge the former if taxed with 
them, but she does not like to be 
reminded either of the one or of 
the other. “I have done my pen- 
ance,” she says: “it is past; you 
must not speak of it any more.” With 


this exception she tells all that she 
has done or intends to do; and she is 
enchanted beyond measure when she 
can inform them that she has succeed- 
ed in playing a trick on her mistress. 
She will tell the story with infinite 


glee, and always contrives exceedingly 
well to put the thing in its most ridi- 
culous light before them. 

She was fond of milk, and observed, 
or was told, one day that a cup of milk 
had been given to a child who was 
sick. The next morning, while in 
chapel, she burst into tears. Her mis- 
tress led her from the class, and asked 
what was the matter. She coughed, 
showed her tongue, held out her hand, 
that the mistress might feel her pulse ; 
in fact she was as ill as she could be, 
and excessively thirsty. A cup of 
milk was brought; and the medicine 
was so good, that five minutes after- 
ward she managed to eat her break- 
fast with an excellent appetite. Dur- 
ing the recreation that followed, she 
took care to explain to her companions 
the means by which she had procured 
herself the milk. A few days after- 
ward she recommenced the comedy, 
and played it so well, that, thinking 
she really was ill, her mistress desired 
her to go to bed. This was more 
than she wished for; but she went up- 
stairs, trusting, no doubt, that some- 
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thing would happen to extricate her 
from the dilemma. Her mistress went 
to see her; and finding her sitting on 
the side of the bed, asked why she 
did not get into it, as she had been de- 
sired. “ Madame,” said Anna, “ it is 
very cold, but I should get warm if 
you would give me a cup of milk; 
that would cure me in no time; and a 
little bread and butter with it would 
also do me good.” The sister then 
perceived how the case really stood, 
and answered promptly, “If you will 
get into bed you shall have the milk, 
but not the bread and butter. If, on 
the contrary, you prefer to go down- 
stairs, you shall have the bread and 
butter, but not the milk. Which do 
you choose?” “Both,” quoth Anna. 
But as both were not to be had, she 
was obliged to content herself with 
the amusement of telling her intended 
trick to her companions, which she did 
with many regrets that it had not been 
successful. 

But though Anna likes to tell all 
these little schemes and adventures to 
any one who will listen to her; and 
though, if taxed with them by her 
mistress, she is quite ready to ac- 
knowledge them with a laugh, it is 
far otherwise when the action itself 
contains anything seriously contrary 
to honesty or justice. In that case 
she takes good care to be silent on the 
subject ; and if silence is impossible, 
she endeavors, in all manner of ways, 
to explain it away or excuse it. 

One day she entered the schoolroom 
before any of the other pupils, and find- 
ing that a piece of wire, belonging tothe 
pedal of the piano, was loose, she broke 
it quite off, put it into her pocket, and 
returned triumphantly to her place. 
Her mistress, happening to be in the 
room at the moment, saw the whole 
affair, and placed herself in her way, 
in order that Anna might know she 
had beey observed. She then asked 
her what she had put in her pocket, 
and Anna instantly replied that it was 
her beads. Her mistress gave her to 
understand that she was trying to de- 
ceive her, and made her touch, as a 
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proof, the other end of the wire which 
she had broken. She was evidently 
confused, and became as red as fire, 
but with marvellous adroitness man- 
aged to let the wire slip out of her 
pocket to the ground. She had, of 
course, no idea that it would make a 
noise in falling ; and fancying that she 
had concealed the theft, continued 
positively to deny it. In order still 
better to prove her innocence, she 
then knelt down and began feeling all 
over the floor, until she had ‘found 
the wire which she had dropped, and 
holding it up in triumph, said, by signs, 
“T will ask M. Carton to give it to 
me that I may make it into a cross 
for my beads.” 

‘In this way she is always being in- 
genious in finding excuses for her 
faults. Her mistress once complained 
of her knitting, and she immediately 
held up her needles, which were bent, 
as if she would have said, “ How is it 
possible to knit with such needles as 
these?” Another day, feeling more 
idle than usual, and wishing to remain 
in bed, she made them count her 
pulse, and begged by signs that they 
would send immediately for M. Verte, 
the physician of the house. We knew 
well it was only a trick to stay a little 
longer in bed, and she was the first toac- 
knowledge it as soon as she had risen. 

I like to watch her when she fancies 
herself alone, as I then often find in 
her most trivial actions a something 
interesting or suggestive for her fu- 
ture improvement. ‘I discovered her 
once alone in the cjass-room and bus- 
ily engaged in examining every corner 
of the desks. All at once she went 
toward the black table on which the 
deaf-mutes write their exercises, and 
taking a piece of chalk, began to trace 
lines upon it at random. I was curi- 
ous to know what discovery she was 
trying to make, and in a few minutes 
I perceived it. As soon as she had 
traced her lines, she passed her hands 
over them to see if she could read 
them. She was aware that her com- 
panions read upon this board ; and as 
she knew of no other method of read- 
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ing than by letters in relief, she nat- 
urally supposed that the lines she had 
traced would be sufficiently raised to 
enable her to do so. For a few min- 
utes she continued thus trying to 
follow with her finger the chalk-lines 
she had made; but finding consider- 
able difficulty in doing so, she at last 
returned to her book, compared the 
letters in it with the lines on the board, 
and evidently pronounced a verdict in 
favor of the former. I could see, in fact, 
that she was quite delighted with its 
apparent superiority, and she never 
attetapted to write on the black-board 
again. 

She often makes signs that seem to 
indicate an inexplicable knowledge of 
things of which it is impossible she 
can naturally have any real percep- 
tion. She was born blind; she can 
look at the sun without blinking, and 
the pupil of the eye is as opaque as 
the skin. Nevertheless her mistress 
happening to ask her one night why 
she had left off her work, she answered 
that it was too dark to work any 
longer, and that she must wait for a 
light.* In chapel, also, she has evi- 
dently impressions which she does not 
receive elsewhere. She likes to go 
there; often asks to be permitted to do 
so, and while in it always remains in 
an attitude and with an expression of 
face which would indicate a profound 
consciousness of the presence of God. 
One of ther companions once told her 
that I was ill. Anna perceived that 
the child was crying: “ I will not ery,” 
she said immediately, “but I will 
pray ;” and she actually did go down 
on her k:ees, and remained in that 
position for nearly a quarter of an 
hour. She told me this herself, and 
I was enchanted; for who can doubt 
that God held himself honored by the 
supplicating attitude of his poor muti- 
lated creature? And yet what passes 
in the mind of this child during the 
moments which she spends in the atti- 
tude of prayer? What is her idea of 


* She possibly may have learned the expression 
from some of the deaf-mutes not blind.—Tr. 
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God? What is the language of her 
heart when she thus places herself in 
solemn adoration in his presence? 
What is, in fact, her prayer? I know 
not; it is a mystery—yet a mystery 
which I trust she will some day find 
words to explain to me herself. One 
thing alone is certain ;—there is that 
in her heart and mind which has 
not been placed there by man, and 
which tells her there is a Father anda 
God for her in heaven. 


CONCLUSION. 


Extract of a letter from M. Carton, 
announcing the death of the blind 
mute, Anna Timmermans, after a res- 
idence of twenty-one years in his es- 
tablishment at Bruges: 


BrucGes, Sept. 26, 1859. 

GENTLEMEN,—I write to you’ in 
deep afiliction, for death hath this day 
deprived me of my blind mute, Anna 
Timmermans, whom you may remem- 
ber to have seen at my establishment 
last year. 

She was just forty-three years of 
age; and twenty-one of these had 
been passed at my asylum. God has 
taken her from this life to bestow 
upon her a better, and his holy will be 
done! It was a great mercy to her, 
but I shall regret her all my lifetime, 
even while rejoicing at her present 
happiness, and feeling most thankful 
for that love and knowledge of Al- 
mighty God to which, through all the 
physical difficulties of her position, he 
enabled her to attain. She loved him 
indeed with all the naitveté, and in- 
voked him with the simple confidence 
of a child; and the last weeks of her 
life were almost entirely devoted to 
earnest entreaties that he would call 
her to himself. 

You are the first to whom I an- 
nounce my loss, because of all those 
persons who have visited my house, 
you seem best to have comprehended 
the painful position of a deaf-mute, 
and the exquisite sensibility which 
they are capable of feeling toward any 
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one who shows them sympathy and 
affection. I have already described 
Anna as she was when she came first 
among us—a girl twenty-one years 
of age, with the stature of a woman 
and the habits of a child. I need not 
recall her to your remembrance as she 
appeared to you last year, a woman 
thoughtful beyond the common, and 
endowed with such true knowledge of 
God and of religion, that you deemed 
it no indignity to ask her prayers, and 
were pleased by her simple promise 
never to forget you. 

Thanks be to God for his great 
goodness toward his poor, afilicted 
child! She not only learned to know 
him and to love him, but we were en- 
abled by degrees to place her in still 
closer communication with him, by 
means of those sacraments which he 
has appointed to convey grace to the 
soul. The last confession which she 
made previous to receiving extreme 
unction reminds me of all the difficulty 
we had long ago experienced in per- 


suading her to make her first. 
“Tt will soon be Easter,” said one day 
to her the sister appointed to prepare 


her for this duty. “It will soon be 
Easter, and then you and all of us 
will have to go to confession.” 

“ What is confession ?” asked Anna. 

“Tt is to tell our sins to the priest,” 
explained the sister; “and to ask par- 
don of them from God.” 

“But why should we do that?” 
quoth Anna. 

“ Because,” replied the sister, “ God 
himself has commanded us to confess 
our sins. You will have to do it, 
therefore, like the rest of us; and 
when you go to confession, you must 
say in your heart to God, ‘I am sorry 
for my sins. Forgive me,O my God; 
and I promise I will sin no more.’ ” 

“ And what are the sins I must 
confess?” asked Anna. She was stand- 
ing in the midst of her class, who had 
all assembled to receive instruction, at 
the moment when she put the ques- 
tion. 

“You have been in a passion,” re- 
plied the sister; “you must confess 
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that. You have broken M. Carton’s 
spectacles. You have torn the cap of 
Sister So-and-so. You have scratched 
one of the blind children ;—and you 
must mention all these things when 
you go to confession.” 

“All these things are past and 
gone,” replied Anna, resolutely ; “when 
I broke M. Carton’s spectacles, I was 
made, for my punishment, to kneel 
down; and,” she continued, lightly pass- 
ing one hand over the other, as if rub- 
bing out something, “that was effaced. 
When I tore Sister So-and-so’s cap, I 
was not allowed any coffee ; and,” re- 
peating the action with her hands, 
“that was effaced. When I scratched 
the blind child, I went to bed without 
supper; and that was effaced. I will 
not, therefore, confess any of these 
things.” 

“ But, Anna,” replied the sister, “we 
are all obliged to go to confession. I 
am going myself, as well as you.” 

“Oui da! Have you, then, also, 
been in a passion, my sister? Have 
you broken M. Carton’s spectacles, 
torn our sister’s cap, and scratched a 
blind child ?” 

Anna asked these questions with 
an immense air of triumph, and waited 
the answer with a wicked smile, which 
seemed to say she had put the sister 
in a dilemma. Not one of the class 
misunderstood the little malice of her 
questions. Indeed, the uncharitable 
surmise as to the nature of their mis- 
tress’s conduct appeared so piquant to 
all of them, that they unanimously 
insisted on its receiving a reply. It is 
not difficult, indeed, to imagine their 
amusement, for they were all daugh- 
ters of Eve; and, beside, the best of 
children have an especial delight in 
embarrassing their superiors. Alto- 
gether it was a scene for a painter. 

“TI have not been in a passion; 
God forbid!” replied the poor sister, 
gently. “ And I have not scratched or 
done injury to any one; but I have 
done so-and-so, and so-and-so.” And 
here, with the greatest naiveté and 
humility, the sister mentioned some of 
her own shortcomings. “I have done 
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so-and-so and so-and-so, and am going 
to confess them; for I know I have 
sinned by doing these things; but I 
hope God will pardon me, and give 
me grace not to offend him again in 
like manner.” , 

When the children heard this hum- 
ble confession, they one by one quietly 
left the class, like those in the gospel, 
beginning with the eldest; but Anna, 
even while acknowledging herself de- 
feated, could not resist the small ven- 
geance of giving the sister a lecture 
on her peccadilloes. 

“Remember, my sister, you are 
never again to do so-and-so and so- 
and-so. You must be very sorry, and 
promise to be wiser another time. And 
above all other things, you must go to 
confession to obtain God’s pardon.” 

“And you?” asked the sister, as 
her only answer to this grave exhor- 
tation. 

“ And I also will go to confession,” 
replied Anna, completely vanquished 
at last by the tenderness and humility 
of the good religious. , 

From that time, in fact, Anna 
went regularly to confession; and so 
far from having any difficulty in per- 
suading her to do so, she often re- 
minded us herself when the time was 
approaching for the performance of 
that duty. 

During the winter preceding her 
death she grew weaker from day today ; 
and her loss of appetite, extreme emaci- 
ation, and inability to exert herself, all 
convinced us that we were about to 
lose her. She herself often spoke 
about dying, though for a long time 
she would not permit any one else to 
address her on the subject. If any of 
the sisters even hinted at her danger, 
she would grow quite pale, and turn 
off the conversation ; and even when 
she alluded of her own accord to the 
symptoms that alarmed her, it seemed 
as if, like many other invalids, she did 
so in order te be reassured as to her 
state. She became convinced at last, 
however, that she could not recover, 
and from that moment her life was 
one uninterrupted act of resignation 
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to the will of God, submission to his 
providence, and hope and confidence 
in his merey. These sentiments never 
forsook her even fora moment. “I 
suffer,” she used to say,—‘ I suffer a 
great deal; but Jesus suffered more ;” 
and, embracing her crucifix, she would 
renew all her good resolutions to suf- 
fer patiently, and her earnest entreaties 
for grace to do so. 

Previous to receiving the last sacra- 
ments, Anna disposed of everything be- 
longing to her in favor of her compan- 
ions, and then causing ‘them all to be 
brought to her bedside, she kissed each 
one affectionately, and bade her adieu. 
After that she refused to see any of 
them again, seeking only the company 
of the sisters, and of that one in par- 
ticular who best understood the silent 
language of the fingers. “ Let us speak 
a little,” the poor sufferer would often 
say, “of God and heaven ;” and then 
would follow long and earnest conver- 
sations full of faith and hope and love, 
confidence in the mercies of Almighty 
God, and gratitude for his goodness. 
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During these communications Anna 
would become quite absorbed, as it 
were, in the love of God; her poor 
face would brighten into an expression 
of absolute beauty; and she seemed 
to lose all sense of present suffering 
in her certain hope and expectation of 
the joy that was about to come in on 
her soul. 

“ A little more,” she would often 
say, when she fancied the conversation 
was about to finish; “speak to me a 
little more of God. I love him and 
he loves me. O my dear sister, will 
you not also come soon to heaven, and 
love him for evermore ?” 

Her agony commenced on the morn- 
ing of the 26th of September, and she 
expired about noon, so quietly that 
we scarce perceived the moment in 
which she passed away (safe and hap- 
py, as I trust) to the presence of her 
God. 

I recommend her to your good 
prayers; and I trust that she also will 
sometimes think of us and pray for us 
in heaven. 





Twilight in the North. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 


TWILIGHT IN THE NORTH. 
“UNTIL THE DAY BREAK, AND THE SHADOWS FLEE AWAY.” 


Ou the long northern twilight between the day and the night, 

When the heat and the weariness of the world are ended quite ; 

When the hills grow dim as dreams, and the crystal river seems 

Like that River of Life from out the Throne where the blessed walk in white. 


Oh the weird northern twilight, which is neither night nor day, 

When the amber wake of the long-set sun still marks his western way ; 
And but one great golden star in the deep blue east afar 

Warns of sleep and dark and midnight—of oblivion and decay. 


Oh the calm northern twilight, when labor is all done, 

And the birds in drowsy twitter have dropped silent one by one ; 
And nothing stirs or sighs in mountains, waters, skies— 

Earth sleeps—but her heart waketh, till the rising of the sun. 


Oh the sweet, sweet twilight, just before the time of rest, 

When the black clouds are driven away, and the stormy winds suppressed : 
And the dead day smiles so bright, filling earth and heaven with light— 
You would think ’twas dawn come back again—but the light is in the west. 


Oh the grand solemn twilight, spreading peace from pole to pole !— 
Ere the rains sweep o’er the hill-sides, and the waters rise and roll, 
In the lull and the calm, come, O angel with the palm— 

In the still northern twilight, Azrael, take my soul. 





A Night in a Glacier 


From Chambers’s Journal. 


A NIGHT IN A GLACIER. 


NotTHING is more common than to 
hear the wish expressed among ordi- 
nary tourists “to see Switzerland in 
the winter ;” and nothing is more dis- 
appointing than its fulfilment. To see 
Switzerland then is just what you 
cannot do; all that is visible is one 
vast sheet of blinding snow, unrelieved 
by a particle of color; and the view is 
not even grand—it is simply monoto- 
nous. However, in April, 1864, I 
made the experiment of choosing that 
month, instead of the conventional 
August, for a mountaineering ramble ; 
and having been weather-bound at least 
half a dozen times, in various places, 
found myself in the same miserable 
predicament, at the hospice of the 
Great St. Bernard. It was terribly 
wearisome work. We had exhausted 
all our small-talk, had discussed all 
the celebrated passages of the Alps, 
from that of Hannibal with his vinegar- 
cruets to that of Macdonald with his 
dragoons ; had worked the piano to 
death by playing derisive waltzes ; had 
elicited fearful wheezings from the har- 
monium, and blundered inappropriate 
marches on the organ—when, early 
on the third morning, two momentous 
events occurred. In the first place, 
the weather had become suddenly fine ; 
and in the second, the news had arrived 
that a party of Italian wood-carvers 
had reached St. Remy, on their pas- 
sage to the Rhone valley, and that two 
of their number had left the main 
body on the previous evening, avowing 
their intention of making their way to 
a little stone hut, which is used in 
summer as a dairy for the supply of 
the hospice, and passing the night 
there. ‘This hut, however, had been 
visited that morning, and found to be 
untenanted ; and as the traces of the 
two wanderers had been obliterated by 
the snow during the night, the mes- 


senger had been sent forward to obtain 
assistance in the search for them. 
Though the unusually large fall of 
snow in the winter of 1863-64 made 
mountain-climbing singularly easy in 
the past autumn (Mont Blanc was 
ascended by more than seventy tourists 
in the latter year), yet in the spring 
the passes were rendered more than 
usually difficult by the loose snow 
which the sun had not yet been power- 
ful enough to solidify by regelation. 
Most travellers who cross in summer 
must have noticed a line of stout posts 
about ten or twelve feet high, which 
are placed on the most elevated points 
of the path, so that their summits, 
which the snow rarely reaches, may 
serve as landmarks in the winter ; but 
at this time the posts were entirely 
covered, and it was not without great 
difficulty that the man who brought 
the news had been able to find his way 
to the Hospice. There was no time 
to be lost. Abandoning their usual 
costume for a dress more suited to do 
battle with the elements, four of the 
“fathers” were soon ready to start, 
two of them shouldering knapsacks of 
provisions, one bearing a stout rope, 
and the fourth carrying an axe, with 
which to cut steps, if necessary, in the 
ice. Just as they were leaving, it was 
discovered that the last-named im- 
plement had a crack in its handle, 
which would most probably cause it 
to break short off when brought into 
active service; and as some delay 
would be caused by fitting a fresh 
handle, Pére Christophe, to whose 
cordial politeness few travellers are not 
indebted, came to ask for the loan of 
my axe forthe day. “ Perhaps, how- 
ever,” he said, “as monsieur is used to 
glacier expeditions, he would like to 
accompany us in our search, and so to 
carry his axe himself?”—a proposal 
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with which I eagerly closed, promising 
that my preparations should not delay 
them above five minutes. 

The messenger had arrived at eight 
in the morning; and in less than half 
an hour afterward, we were making 
our way over the lake on the Italian 
side of the pass. Two of the renowned 
dogs were with us; but their proceed- 
ings did not confirm the idea which had 
long ago been produced on my childish 
mind by the well-known print of a St. 
Bernard dog, witha bottle of wine and 
a basket of food round its neck, scratch- 
ing away the snow under which a way- 
farer was supposed to lie buried. For 
finding lost travellers, indeed, they are, 
as I was assured by the monks, in no- 
wise adapted; their function, and a 
most important one it is, is to find the 
direct path up and down the pass, when 
it is covered with snow, and in this duty 
they are unrivalled. Fortunately, the 
frosts had been very severe, so that we 
were able to tramp cheerily over the 
crisp snow, instead of having to under- 
go the fatigue of sinking up to our 


knees at every step. But probably 
the poor fellows down below wished 
that the frost had been lighter, and 


our walk heavier. The scene was 
grand in its wildness. Huge clouds 
hung along the mountain-sides at our 
feet, now whirling boisterously, now 
creeping sullenly along; and rough 
gusts of wind dashed the snow with 
blinding coldness into our faces, and 
produced on ears and nose a tingling 
terribly suggestive of frost-bites. It 
was unusual, M. Christophe said, for 
the fathers themselves to go out in 
search of travellers; the latter gen- 
erally waited at the house of refuge 
near the Cantine, or that near St. 
Remy, and a servant was sent down 
with a dog to lead them up; but in 
cases like the present, where search 
must be made in different directions, 
it was of advantage to have three or 
four people with local knowledge to 
join init. Beside, the expedition was 
a relief to the ordinary monotony of 
convent life; though the kindness of 
English travellers had done much for 
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the comfort of the brethren, in supply- 
ing them with musical instruments, 
books, and similar means of recreation. 
The circumstances under which the 
Prince of Wales sent them their piano 
were curious enough. He had bought 
one of the dogs, which, being quite 
young and very fat, was given into the 
charge of a porter to carry down. The 
man stupidly let it fall, and it was 
killed on the spot. The prince (this 
was some time ago) burst into tears, 
and was almost inconsolable; but the 
monks, on hearing of the loss, sent 
another dog, which the prince received 
while at Martigny; and when he 
reached Paris, he forwarded, as a royal 
acknowledgment for the gift, one of 
Erard’s -best piano-fortes, which has 
been the great cheerer of their winter 
evenings, and on which they set no 
small store. 

Pleasantly chatting after this fashion, 
my friend beguiled the way to the 
house of refuge, which we reached 
before ten o’clock, and where we found 
collected about five-and-twenty people, 
waiting to be led up to the hospice. 
Leaving them in charge of one of the 
monks, we proceeded along the valley 
where the vacherie of the hospice is 
situated, toward the Col de la Fenétre, 
in search of the man and woman who 
were missing. It appeared that they 
were natives of the Val de Lys, which 
descends from Monte Rosa toward 
Italy, and the inhabitants of which have, 
from time immemorial, held themselves 
aloof from all communication with their 
neighbors, and have formed of their 
little community a sort of nation 
within a nation, to which a native of 
Alagna or St. Martin would have no 
more chance of being admitted by mar- 
riage, than a reformer of the franchise 
would of being elected a member of the 
Carlton Club. So we discovered that 
the two lost sheep, presuming on their 
fortunate accident of birth, had been 
sneering at the others as having been 
“raised” in the country of crétins and 
lean pigs, and had excited such a storm 
of abuse about their ears, that, finding 
themselves only two to twenty, they 
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had beaten a retreat, and decided to 
sleep at the cow-hut. At this we ar- 
rived in about half an hour; but it was 
evident that it had not been tenanted 
for some weeks by anything but mar- 
mots, of which we saw a couple scud- 
ding along with that awkward mixture 
of scratch and shuffle which is their 
ordinary mode of locomotion. From 
here we each made casts, to use the 
hunting phrase, in different directions, 
especially trying places which lay on 
the leeward side of rocks,and on which, 
therefore, any tracks might not have 
been effaced by the night’s snow. A 
diabolical yell, which was the result of 
an attempt to imitate the jédel of the 
Oberland guides, met with no human 
response, but was taken up, as it seemed, 
by a chorus of imps in the depths of 
the mountain ; and by the multiplying 
echoes so common in Switzerland was 
carried on from crag to crag, till it ap- 
peared to be lost only at the top of the 
valley. We fixed on a point about a 
mile off at which to reunite, as what 
was snow in the lower part of the 
valley would be ice higher up, and 
would probably be crossed by crevasses, 
among which it would be dangerous to 
go singly, and without the protection 
of the rope. Presently there came a 
shout from the extreme left of our 
quartett, and we saw the young mar- 
ronnier (that is, a half-fledged monk 
or deacon) standing on the top of some 
rocks, and indulging in various contor- 
tions and gesticulations, which we in- 
terpreted as a summons for our help; 
and when we reached him, he wanted 
it badly enough, for right before him 
were the objects of our search; but 
how to get at them was a problem 
which required all our skill and all our 
strength for its solution. 

He had come to where the glacier 
joined the rocks over which our course 
had hitherto been, when his progress 
was stopped by a bergschrund or deep 
chasm between a nearly perpendicular 
wall of rock on one side, and a wall of 
ice on the other, inclined at an angle 
of probably sixty-five degrees. On 
reaching this, we could see the fugi- 
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tives about fifty feet below us, and 
were relieved by the assurance that 
they were neither of them seriously in- 
jured, except by the cold, which had 
made them unable to do anything to 
extricate themselves. It was evident 
that nothing could be done from the 
side of the rocks, so we made our way 
as quickly as possible along the side of 
the bergschrund, to cross on to the 
glacier. This involved a long detour; 
but the bergschrund was too wide to 
be jumped, and far too steep to be 
scaled, while the insecurity of the 
snow-bridges over it was apparent. At 
last we found one that seemed solid, 
and M. Christophe led the way upon 
it boldly, but had scarcely reached the 
middle, when it suddenly broke down ; 
and but for the rope—that great pro- 
tection of mountaineers—he would 
have had very little chance of seeing 
the hospice again. As it was, I was 
the chief sufferer, for I happened to 
be second in line, and had my waist 
(round which the rope was tied ina 
slip-knot) reduced to wasp-like propor- 
tions by the jerk of a man of fourteen 
stone falling in front, and the counter- 
acting strain which my rear-rank man 
forthwith put on behind. At last we 
crossed, and hastily made our way to 
the scene of action. I haye estimated 
the angle of the ice-wall’at sixty-five 
degrees, and tremendous as that incli- 
nation is, I believe I have rather un- 
derstated it, though, as my clinometer 
was left behind, 1 could only compare 
it mentally with the well-known ice- 
wall on the Strahleck, which seemed 
about fifteen degrees less. Our rope 
was about ten feet too short to reach 
the bottom, so the axe was brought 
into requisition to cut steps for that 
distance, and to carve out a ledge 
which sheuld give us secure hand-hold 
as well. This done, we let down the 
rope; but the man’s fingers were so 
benumbed with the night’s exposure, 
that he was unable to tie it round his 
wife ; and though she offered to attach 
it to him first, he refused to be drawn 
up until after her. This punctilio 
seemed rather misplaced, as it involved 
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the descent of one of our number; but 
you cannot argue with a man who has 
spent the night in the heart of a glacier; 
so the'lightest of our party lost no time 
in descending, which was only difficult 
from the piercing cold that was begin- 
ning to get the better of us, and which 
was so benumbing, that cutting the 
five-and-fiity steps for the descent was 
4 rather formidable task. 

The appearance of the girl’s face— 
she was scarcely more than a girl— 
was one to fix itself in the memory. 
It was white—almost as white as the 
snow which had so nearly formed her 
cold winding-sheet; stains of blood 
were on the blue lips, which she had 
involuntarily bitten through in that 
night’s agony. Her large Italian eyes 
seemed fascinated by the wall of snow 
at which she glared; and even now, 
when rescue was certain, she could 
only burst into a flood of tears, 
and repeatedly ejaculate “ gerettet !” 
(saved!) having again sunk into the 
crouching position from which the 
question as to the rope had roused her. 
The tears indeed gave relief to the 
heart over which a shadow of a terrible 
death had for long hours been brood- 
ing. The shortness of our rope caused 
the only difficulty in the ascent; but 
we managed to hew out a sort of stage 
on the ice at which we could rest with 
her, while the two younger monks 
carried the rope to the top, and then 
completed her restoration to the upper 
day. ‘The husband’s ascent was rather 
harder of achievement, as his chilled 
limbs made him as helpless as a child 
in arms, without reducing his weight 
in the same proportion ; but after some 
awkward slips, it was managed; and 
having refreshed the inner man, we 
made our way painfully toward the 
hospice, obliging the husband to walk, 
in spite of the agony which it caused 
him, as the only means of saving his 
limbs. We then learned that on the 
previous evening they had started for 
the chiilet, the situation of which was 
well known to them, but had been com- 
pletely enveloped in a cloud of thick 
mist which had risen from the valley, 
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and had obscured their way; that after 
numerous turnings, they had decided, 
just before darkness came on, to make 
their way up the St. Bernard valley, 
knowing that in time they must come 
to the hospice, but that they had actu- 
ally mistaken for it the valley leading 
up to the Col de la Fenétre, which is 
nearly at right angles to the other, and 
had come upon the bergschrund at a 
point where there was fortunately a 
huge cornice of snow. On this they 
must have unwittingly walked, as they 
believed, for many yards, when it sud- 
denly gave way with thas terrible 
rushing sound at which most explorers 
of the great ice-world have shuddered 
once or twice in their lives. Fortu- 
nately, an immense mass of snow gave 
way, and its bulk broke their fall, and 
saved them from being dashed with 
fatal violence against the rocks. They 
were warmly clad, and had the courage 
to keep in motion during nearly the 
whole night, performing an evolution 
corresponding to the goose-step of the 
volunteers, as they dared not change 
their ground in the darkness. 

When the gray morning showed that 
there was no possibility of their extri- 
cating themselves, and the snow fell, 
which they knew would hide their 
track, the husband sank down in de- 
spair, saying: “Nun bedeckt mich 
mien Grabtuch” (Now my shroud is 
covering me)—and two hours of inac- 
tion were sufficient to allow the cold 
to seize his hands and feet. It was 
curious to observe how, as we gleaned 
the story from husband and wife, each 
praised the other’s endurance, and 
depreciated his or her own. They had 
only been married at Gressonnay St. 
Giacomo four days before, and were 
on their way to the celebrated wood- 
carving manufactory at Freyburg. We 
had nearly reached the hospice, having 
had hard work in helping our friend 
to walk, and in beating his fingers 
smartly to restore circulation, when the 
girl, who had refused our aid en route, 
suddenly gave a shriek and fainted 
away. The cause of this had not to 
be sought for long. Our path had led 
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us close by the Morgue, in which, as 
is well known, the rarity of the air 
preserves the corpses so thoroughly 
that they retain for years the appear- 
ance of only recent death. There, 
placed upright against the wall, is the 
ghastly row; and one figure—that of a 
woman with a child in her arms—is 
especially noticeable for having pre- 
served not only the features, but even 
the expression which marked the last 
agony of despair. To see these, you 
must generally wait some moments 
before your eyes get accustomed to the 
dim light in which they are; but on 
this occasion, the glare reflected from 
the snow threw the whole interior of 
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the charnel-house into full view, and 
the revulsion of feeling was too much 
for the poor girl, who had so narrowly 
escaped a similar fate. She was borne 
into the hospice, and soon recovered ; 
and on the following morning, both 
were able to resume their journey, 
though it was feared by the monks, 
who had had large experience of frost- 
bites, that one of the man’s fingers 
would be sacrificed. They were pro- 
fuse in their gratitude, and left, deter-_ 
mined that the superiority of the in- 
habitants of the Val de Lys over all 
other Piedmontese, Italians, and Sa- 
voyards, was not best maintained by 
spending a night in a bergschrund. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


I was to travel, as had been ordered 
for our mutual convenience and protec- 
tion, with Mistress Ward, a gentle- 
woman who resided some months in 
our vicinity, and had heard mass in 
our chapel on such rare occasions as 
of late had occurred, when a priest was 
at our house, and we had commodity 
to give notice thereof to such as were 
Catholic in the adjacent villages. We 
had with us on the journey two serving- 
men and a waiting-woman, who had 
been my mother’s chambermaid ; and 
so accompanied, we set out on our way, 
singing as we went, for greater safety, 
the litanies of our Lady ; to whom we 
did commend ourselves, as my father 
had willed us to do, with many fervent 
prayers. The gentlewoman to whose 
charge I was committed was a lady of 
singular zeal and discretion, as well as 


great virtue; albeit, where religion 
was not concerned, of an exceeding 
timid disposition; which, to my no 
small diversion then, and great shame 
since, I took particular notice of on 


this journey. Much talk had been 
ministered in the county touching the 
number of rogues and vagabonds which 
infested the public roads, of which 
sundry had been taken up and whipped 
during the last months, in Lichfield, 
Stafford, and other places. I did per- 
ceive that good Mistress Ward glanced 
uneasily as we rode along atevery foot- 
passenger or horseman that came in 
sight. Albeit my heart was heavy, 
and may be alsothat when the affections 
are inclined to tears they be likewise 
prone to laughter, I scarce could 
restrain from smiling at these her fears 
and the manner of her showing them. 
“Mistress Constance,” she said at 
last, as we came to the foot of a steep 
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ascent, “methinks you have a great 
heart concerning the dangers which 
may befall us on the road, and that the 
sight of a robber would move you not 
one whit more than that of an honest 
pedler or hawker, such as I take those 
men to be who are mounting the hill in 
advance of us. Doth it not seem to 
you that the box which they do carry 
betokens them to be such worthy per- 
sons as I wish them to prove ?” 

“ Now surely,” I answered, “good 
Mistress Ward, ’tis my opinion that 
they be not such honest knaves as you 
do suppose. I perceive somewhat 
I mislike in the shape of that box. 
What an if it be framed to entice 
travellers to their ruin by such dis- 
plays and shows of rare ribbons and 
gewgaws as may prove the means of 
detaining them on the road, and a- 
robbing of them in the end ?” 

Mistress Ward laughed, and com- 
mended my jesting, but was yet ill at 
ease; and, as a mischievous and 
thoughtless creature, I did somewhat 
excite and maintain her fears, in order 
to set her on asking questions of our 
attendants touching the perils of the 
road, which led them to relate such 
fearful stories of what they had seen 
of this sort as served to increase her 
apprehensions, and greatly to divert 
me, who had not the like fears; but 
rather entertained myself with hers, 
in a manner such as I have been since 
ashamed to think of, who should have 
kissed the ground on which she had 
trodden. 

The fairness of the sky, the beauty 
of the fields and hedges, the motion of 
the horse, stirred up my spirits ; albeit 
my heart was at moments so brimful 
of sorrow that 1 hated my tongue for 
its wantonness, my eyes for their 
curious gazing, and my fancy for its 
eager thoughts anent London and the 
new scenes I should behold there. 
What mostly dwelt in them was the 
hope to see my Lady Surrey, of whom 
I had had of late but brief and scanty 
tidings. The last letter I had from 
her was writ at the time when the 
Duke of Norfolk was for the second 
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time thrown in the Tower, which she 
said was the greatest sorrow that had 
befallen her since the death. of my 
Lady Mounteagle, which had happened 
at his grace’s house a few months back, 
with all the assistance she desired 
touching her religion. She had been 
urged, my Lady Surrey said, by the 
duke some time before to do something 
contrary to her faith ; but though she 
much esteemed and respected him, her 
answer was so round and resolute that 
he never mentioned the like to her any 
more. Since then I had no more 
tidings of her, who was dearer to me 
than our brief acquaintance and the 
slender tie of such correspondence as 
had taken place between us might in 
most cases warrant; but whether 
owing to some congeniality of mind, 
or to a presentiment of future friend- 
ship, ’tis most certain my heart was 
bound to her in an extraordinary man- 
ner; so that she was the continual 
theme of my thoughts and mirror of 
my fancy. 

The first night of our journey we 
lay at a small inn, which was held by 
persons Mistress Ward was acquainted 
with, and by whom we were entertained 
in a decent chamber, looking on unto 
a little garden, and with as much com- 
fort as the fashion of the place might 
afford, and greater cleanliness than is 
often to be found in larger hostelries. 
After supper, being somewhat weary 
with travel, but not yet inclined for 
bed, and the evening fine, we sat out 
of doors in a bower of eglantine near 
to some bee-hives, of which our hostess 
had a great store; and methinks she 
took example from them, for we could 
see her through the window as busy in 
the kitchen amongst her maids as the 
queen-bee amidst her subjects. Mis- 
tress Ward took occasion to observe, 
as we watched one of these little com- 
montvealths of nature, that she admired 
how they do live, laboring and swarm- 
ing, and gathering honey together so 
neat and finely, that they abhor no- 
thing so much as uncleanliness, drink- 
ing pure and clear water, even the 
dew-drops on the leaves and flowers, 
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and delighting in sweet music, which 
if they hear but once out of tune they 
fly out of sight. 

“They live,” she said, “under a 
law, and use great reverence to their 
elders. Every one hath his office ; 
some trimming the honey, another 
framing hives, another the combs. 
When they go forth to work, they mark 
the wind and the clouds, and whatso- 
ever doth threaten their ruin; and 
having gathered, out of every flower, 
honey, they return loaded in their 
mouths andon their wings, whom they 
that tarried at home receive readily, 
easing their backs of their great 
burthens with as great care as can be 
thought of.” 

“ Methinks,” [ answered, “ that if it 
be as you say, Mistress Ward, the bees 
be wiser than men.” 

At the which she smiled ; but withal, 
sighing, made reply: 

“One might have wished of late 
years rather to be a bee than such as 
we see men sometimes to be. But, 
Mistress Constance, if they are indeed 
so wise and so happy, ’tis that they 
are fixed in a condition in which they 
must needs do the will of him who 
created them; and the- like wisdom 
and happiness in a far higher state we 
may ourselves enjoy, if we do but 
choose of our free will to live by the 
same rule.” 

Then, after some further discourse 
on the habits of these little citizens, I 
inquired of Mistress Ward if she were 
acquainted with mine aunt, Mistress 
Congleton; at the-which question she 
seemed surprised, and said, 

“Methought, my dear, you had 
known my condition in your aunt’s 
family, having been governess for 
many years to her three daughters, 
and only by reason of my sister’s 
sickness having stayed away from 
them for some time.” 

At the which intelligence I greatly 
rejoiced ; for the few hours we had rode 
together, and our discourse that even- 
ing, had wrought in me a liking for 
this lady as great as could arise in so 
short a period. But I minded me then 
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of my jests at her fears anent robbers, 
and also of having been less dutiful in 
my manners than I should have been 
toward one who was like to be set 
over me; and I likewise bethought 
me this might be the cause that she 
had spoken of the bees having a rev- 
erence for their elders, and doubted if 
I should crave her pardon for my want 
of it. But, like many good thoughts 
which we give not entertainment to by 
reason that they be irksome, I changed 
that intent for one which had in it 
more of pleasantness, though less of 
virtue. Kissing her, I said it was the 
best news I had heard for a long time 
that I should live in the same house 
with her, and, as I hoped, under her 
care and good government. And she 
answered, that she was well pleased 
with it too, and would be a good 
friend to me as long as she lived. 
Then I asked her touching my cousins, 
and of their sundry looks and qualities. 
She answered, that the eldest, Kate, 
was very fair, and said nothing further 
concerning her. Polly, she told me, 
was marvellous witty and very pleas- 
ant, end could give a quick answer, 
full of entertaining conceits. 

“ And is she, then, not fair?” I 
asked. 

“Neither fair nor foul,” was her 
reply ; “ but well favored enough, and 
has an excellent head.” 

“Then,” I cried, letting my words 
exceed good behavior, “I shall like 
her better than the pretty fool her sis- 
ter.” For the which speech I received 
the first, but not the last, chiding I ever 
had from Mistress Ward for foolish 
talking and pert behavior, which was 
what I very well deserved. When 
she had done speaking, I put my arm 
round her neck—for it put me in mind 
of my mother to be so gravely yet so 
sweetly corrected—and said, “ Forgive 
me, dear Mistress Ward, for my saucy 
words, and tell me somewhat I beseech 
you touching my youngest cousin, who 
must be nearest to mine own age.” 

“She is no pearl to hang at one’s 
ear,” quoth she, “yet so gifted with a 
well-disposed mind that in her grace 
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seems almost to supersede nature. 
Muriel is deformed in body, and slow 
in speech ; but in behavior so honest, 
in prayer so devout, so noble in all her 
dealings, that I never heard her speak 
anything that either concerned not 
good instruction or godly mirth.” 

“ And doth she not care to be ugly ?” 
I asked. 

“So little doth she value beauty,” 
quoth Mistress Ward, “save in the 
admiring of it in others, that I have 
known her to look into a glass and 
smiling cry out, ‘ This face were fair if 
it were turned and every feature the 
opposite to what it is;? and so jest 
pleasantly at her own deformities, and 
would have others do so too. Oh, she 
is a rare treasure of goodness and 
piety, and a true comfort to her 
friends !” 

With suchlike pleasant discourse 
we whiled away the time until going 
to rest; and next day were on horse- 
back betimes on our way to Coventry, 
where we were to lie that night at the 
house of Mr. Page, a Catholic, albeit 
not openly, by reason of the times. 
This gentleman is for his hospitality so 
much haunted, that no news stirs but 
comes to his ears, and no gentlefolks 
pass his door but have a cheerful wel- 
come to his house; and ’tis said no 
music is so sweet to his ears as deserved 
thanks. He vouchsafed much favor to 
us, and by his merry speeches procured 
us much entertainment, provoking me 
to laughter thereby more than I de- 
sired. He took us to see St. Mary’s 
Hall, which is a building which has 
not its equal for magnificence in any 
town I have seen, no, not even in 
London. As we walked through the 
streets he showed us a window in which 
was an inscription, set up in the reign 
of King Richard the Second, which 
did run thus: 


**T, Luriche, for the love of thee 
Do make Coventry toll free.” 


And further on, the figure of Peeping 
Tom of Coventry, that false knave I 
was so angry with when my father 
(ah, me! how sharp and sudden was 
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the pain which went through my heart 
as I called to mind the hours I was 
wont to sit on his knee hearkening to 
the like tales) told me the story of the 
Lady Godiva, who won mercy for her 
townsfolk by a ride which none had 
dared to take but one so holy as her- 
self. And, as I said before, being then 
in a humor as prone to tears at one 
moment as laughter at another, I fell 
to weeping for the noble lady who had 
been in so sore a strait that she must 
needs have chosen between complying 
with her savage lord’s conditions or the 
misery of her poor clients. When Mr. 
Page noticed my tears, which flowed 
partly for myself and partly for one 
who had been long dead, but yet lived 
in the hearts of these citizens, he sought 
to cheer me by the recital of the fair 
and rare pageant which doth take place 
every year in Coventry, and is of the 
most admirable beauty, and such as is 
not witnessed in any other city in the 
world. He said I should not weep if 
I were to see it, which he very much 
desired I should; and he hoped he 
might be then alive, and ride by my 
side in the procession as my esquire ; 
at the which I smiled, for the good 
gentleman had a face and figure such 
as would not grace a pageant, and 
methought I might be ashamed some 
years hence tohave him for my knight ; 
and I said, “ Good Mr. Page, be the 
shutters closed on those days as when 
the Lady Godiva rode?” at the which 
he laughed, and answered, 

“No; and that for one Tom who 
then peeped, there were a thousand 
eyes to gaze on the show as it passed.” 

“ Then if it please you, sir, when the 
time comes,” I said, “ I would like to 
look on and not to ride;” and he re- 
plied, it should be as I pleased; and 
with such merry discourse we spent 
the time till supper was ready. And 
afterward that good gentleman slack- 
ened not his efforts in entertaining us ; 
but related so many laughable stories, 
and took so great notice of me, that I 
was moved to answer him sometimes 
in a manner too forward for my years. 
He told us of the queen’s visit to that 
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city, and that the mayor, who had 
heard her grace’s majesty considered 
poets, and herself wrote verses, thought 
to commend himself to her favor by 
such rare rhymes as these, wherewith 
he did greet her at her entrance into 
the town: 


“We, the men of Coventry, 
Be pleased to see your majesty, 
Good Lord! how fair you be !”” 


at the which her highness made but an 
instant’s pause, and then straightway 
replied, 
* It pleaseth well her majesty 
To see the men of Coventry. 
Good Lord! what fools you be!” 
“But,” quoth Mr. Page, “the good 
man was so well pleased that the 
Queen had answered his compliment, 
that ’tis said he has had her majesty’s 
speech framed, and hung up in his 
parlor.” 
“Pity ’tis not in the town-hall,” I 
eried; and he laughing commended 


me for sharpness; but Mistress Ward 
said : 

“ A sharp tongue in a woman’s head 
was always a stinging weapon ; but in 
a queen’s she prayed God it might 


never prove a murtherous one.” 
Which words somewhat checked our 
merriment, for that they savored of 
rebuke to me for forward speech, and 
I ween awoke in Mr. Page thoughts 
of a graver sort. 

When we rode through the town 
next day, he went with us for the space 
of some miles, and then bade us fare- 
well with singular courtesy, and pro- 
fessions of good will and proffered 
service if we should do him the good 
at any time to remember his poor 
house; which we told him he had 
given us sufficient reason not to forget. 
Toward evening, when the sun was 
setting, we did sce the towers of War- 
wick Castle; and I would fain have 
discerned the one which doth bear the 
name of the great earl who in a poor 
pilgrim’s garb slew the giant Colbrand, 
and the cave ’neath Guy’s Cliff where 
he spent his last years in prayer. 
But the light was declining as we rode 
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into Leamington, where we lay that 
night, and darkness hid from us 
that fair country, which methought 
was a meet abode for such as would 
lead a hermit’s life. 

The next day we had the longest ride 
and the hottest sun we had yet met 
with; and at noon we halted to rest in 
a thicket on the roadside, which we 
made our pavilion, and from which our 
eyes did feast themselves on a delight- 
ful prospect. There were heights on 
one side garnished with stately oaks, 
and a meadow betwixt the road and 
the hill enamelled with all sorts of 
pleasing flowers, and stored with sheep, 
which were feeding in sober security. 
Mistress Ward, who was greatly tired 
with the journey, fell asleep with her 
head on her hand, and I pulled from 
my pocket a volume with which Mr. 
Page had gifted me at parting, and 
which contained sundry tales anent 
Amadis de Gaul, Huon de Bordeaux, 
Palmerin of England, and suchlike 
famous knights, which he said, as I 
knew how to read, for which he greatly 
commended my parents’ care, I should 
entertain myself with on the road. So, 
one-half sitting, one-half lying on the 
grass, I reclined in an easy posture, 
with my head resting against the 
trunk of a tree, pleasing my fancy with 
the writers’ conceits; but ever and 
anon lifting my eyes to the blue sky 
above my head, seen through the green 
branches, or fixed them on the quaint 
patterns the quivering light drew on 
the grass, or else on the valley refreshed 
with a silver river, and the fair hills 
beyond it. And as I read of knights 
and ladies, and the many perils which 
befel them, and passages of love 
betwixt them,-which was new to me, 
and what I had not met with in any of 
the books I had yet read, I fell into a 
fit of musing, wondering if in London 
the folks I should see would discourse 
in the same fashion, and the gentle- 
men have so much bravery and the 
ladies so great beauty as those my 
book treated of. And as I noticed it 
was chiefly on the high-roads they did 
come into such dangerous adventures, 
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I gazed as far as I could discern on 
the one I had in view before me with 
a foolish kind of desire for some rob- 
bers to come and assail us, and then a 
great nobleman or gallant esquire to 
ride up and fall on them, and to deliver 
us from a great peril, and may be to 
be wounded in the encounter, and I to 
bind up those wounds as from my 
mother’s teaching I knew how to do, 
and then give thanks to the noble 
gentleman in such courteous and well- 
picked words as I could think of. But 
for all my gazing I could naught per- 
ceive save a wain slowly ascending the 
hill loaden with corn, midst clouds of 
dust, and some poorer sort of people, 
who had been gleaning, and were 
carrying sheaves on their heads. After 
an hour Mistress Ward awoke from 
her nap; and methinks I had been 
dozing also, for when she called to me, 
and said it was time to eat somewhat, 
and then get to horse, I cried out, 
“Good sir, I wait your pleasure ;” 
and rubbed my eyes to see her standing 
before me in her riding-habit, and not 


the gentleman whose wounds I had 
been tending. 
That night we slept at Northampton, 


at Mistress Engerfield’s house. She 
was a cousin of Mr. Congleton’s, and a 
lady whose sweet affability and gravity 
would have extorted reverence from 
those that least loved her. She was 
then very aged, and had been a nun in 
King Henry’s reign; and, since her 
convent had been despoiled, and the 
religious driven out of it, having a 
large fortune of her own, which she 
inherited about that time, she made 
her house a secret monastery, wherein 
God was served in a religious manner 
by such persons as the circumstances 
of the time, and not their own desires, 
had forced back into the world, and 
who as yet had found no commodity 
for passing beyond seas into coun- 
tries where that manner of life is al- 
lowed. They dressed in sober black, 
and kept stated hours of prayer, and 
went not abroad unless necessity com- 
pelled them thereunto. When we 
went into the dining-room, which I 
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noticed Mistress Engerfield called the 
refectory, grace was said in Latin; and 
whilst we did eat one lady read out 
loud out of a book, which methinks 
was the life of a saint ; but the fatigue 
of the journey, and the darkness of 
the room, which was wainscotted with 
oak-wood, so overpowered my senses 
with drowsiness, that before the meal 
was ended I had fallen asleep, which 
was discovered, to my great confusion, 
when the company rose from table. 
But that good lady, in whose face was 
so great a kindliness that I never saw 
one to be compared with it in that re- 
spect before or since, took me by the 
hand and said, “ Young eyes wax 
heavy for lack of rest, and travellers 
should have repose. Come to thy 
chamber, sweet one, and, after com- 
mending thyself by a brief prayer to 
him who sleepeth not nor slumbereth, 
and to her who is the Mother of the 
motherless, get thee to bed and take 
thy fill of the sleep thou hast so great 
need of, and good angels will watch 
near thee.” 

Oh, how I did weep then, partly 
from fatigue, and partly from the dear 
comfort her words did yield me, and, 
kneeling, asked her blessing, as I had 
been wont to do of my dear parents. 
And she, whose countenance was full 
of majesty, and withal of most attrac- 
tive gentleness, which made me deem 
her to be more than an ordinary 
woman, and a great servant of God, 
as indeed she was, raised me from the 
ground, and herself assisted to get me 
to bed, having first said my prayers by 
her side, whose inflamed devotion, visi- 
ble in her face, awakened in me a 
greater fervor than I had hitherto ex- 
perienced when performing this duty. 
After I had slept heavily for the space 
of two or three hours I awoke, as is 
the wont of those who be over-fatigued, 
and could not get to sleep again, so 
that I heard the clock of a church 
strike twelve; and as the last stroke 
fell on my ear, it was followed by a 
sound of chanting, as if close unto my 
chamber, which resembled what on 
rare occasions I had heard performed 
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by two or three persons in our chapel ; 
but here, with so full a concord of 
voices, and so great melody and 
sweetness, that methought, being at 
that time of night and every one abed, 
it must be the angels that were sing- 
ing. But the next day, questioning 
Mrs. Ward thereupon as of a strange 
thing which had happened to me, she 
said, the ladies in that house rose al- 
ways at midnight, as they had been 
used to do in their several convents, 
to sing God’s praises and give him 
thanks, which was what they did vow 
to do when they became religious. 
Before we departed, Mistress Enger- 
field took me into her own room, which 
was small and plainly furnished, with 
no other furniture in it but a bed, table, 
and kneeling-stool, and against the 
wall a large crucifix, and she bestowed 
upon me a small book in French, titled 
“The Spiritual Combat,” which she 
said was a treasury of pious riches, 
which she counselled me by frequent 
study to make my own; and with many 
prayers and blessings she then bade 
us God-speed, and took leave of us. 
Our last day’s lodging on the road was 
at Bedford ; and there being no Cath- 
olics of note in that town wont to en- 
tertain travellers, we halted at a quiet 
hostelry, which was kept by very de- 
cent people, who showed us much 
civility; and the landlady, after we 
had supped, the evening being rainy 
(for else she said we might have 
walked through her means into the 
fair grounds of the Abbey of Woburn, 
which she thanked God was not now 
a hive for drones, as it had once been, 
but the seat of a worthy nobleman ; 
which did more credit to the town, and 
drew customers to the inn), brought us 
for our entertainment a huge book, 
which she said had as much godliness 
in each of its pages as might serve to 
convert as many Papists—God save 
the mark!—as there were leaves in 
the volume. My cheeks glowed like 
fire when she thus spoke, and I looked 
at Mistress Ward, wondering what she 
would say. But she only bowed her 
head, and made pretence to open the 
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book, which, when the good woman 
was gone, 

“ Mistress Constance,” quoth she, 
“this is a book writ by Mr. Fox, the 
Duke of Norfolk’s old schoolmaster, 
touching those he doth call martyrs, 
who suffered for treason and for heresy 
in the days of Queen Mary,—God rest 
her soul !—and if it ever did convert a 
Papist, I do not say on his deathbed, 
but at any time of his life, except it 
was greatly for his own interest, I be 
ready ...” 

“To be a martyr yourself, Mistress 
Ward,” I cried, with my ever too great 
proneness to let my tongue loose from 
restraint. The color rose in her cheek, 
which was usually pale, and she said: 

“ Child, I was about to say, that in 
the case I have named, I be ready to 
forego the hope of that which I thank 
God I be wise enough to desire, though 
unworthy to obtain; but for which I 
do pray each day that I live.” 

“Then would you not be afraid to 
die on a scaffold,” I asked, “or to be 
hanged, Mistress Ward ?” 

“ Not in a good cause,” she said. 

But before the words were out of 
her mouth our landlady knocked at 
the door, and said a gentleman was in 
the house with his two sons, who asked 
to pay their compliments to Mistress 
Ward and the young lady under her 
care. The name of this gentleman 
was Rookwood, of Rookwood Hall in 
Suffolk, and Mistress Ward desired 
the landlady presently to bring them 
in, for she had often met them at 
my aunt’s house, as she afterward 
told me, and had great contentment 
we should have such good company 
under the same roof with us; whom 
when they came in she very pleasantly 
received, and informed Mr. Rookwood 
of my name and relationship to Mis- 
tress Congleton ; which when he heard, 
he asked if I was Mr. Henry Sher- 
wood’s daughter; which being certi- 
fied of, he saluted me, and said my 
father was at one time, when both 
were at college, the closest friend that 
ever he had, and his esteem for him 
was so great that he would be better 
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pleased with the news that he should 
see him but once again, than if any 
one was to give him a_ thousand 
pounds. I told him my father often 
spake of him with singular affection, 
and that the letter I should write to 
him from London would be more wel- 
come than anything else could make 
it, by the mention of the honor I had 
had of his notice. Mistress Ward 
then asked him what was the news in 
London, from whence he had come 
that morning. He answered that the 
news was not so good as he would wish 
it tobe; for that the queen’s marriage 
with monsieur was broke off, and the 
King of France greatly incensed at 
the favor M. de Montgomeri had ex- 
perienced at her hands; and that 
when he had demanded he should be 
given up, she had answered that she 
did not see why she should be the 
King of France’s hangman; which was 
what his father had replied to her 
sister, when she had made the like re- 
quest anent some of her traitors who 
had fled to France. 

“ Her majesty,” he said, “was greatly 
incensed against the Bishop of Ross, 
and had determined to put him to 
death; but that she was dissuaded 
from it by her council; and that he 
prayed God Catholics should not fare 
worse now that Ridolfi’s plot had been 
discovered to declare her highness ille- 
gitimate, and place the Queen of Scots 
on the throne, which had moved her 
to greater anger than even the rising 
in the north. 

“ And touching the Duke of Nor- 
“folk,” Mistress Ward did ask, “ what 
is like to befal him ?” 

Mr. Rookwood said, “His grace 
had been removed from the Tower to 
his own house on account of the plague ; 
but it is reported the queen is more 
urgent against him than ever, and will 
have his head in the end.” 

“Tf her majesty will not marry 
monsieur,” Mistress Ward said, “it 
will fare worse with recusants.” 

Upon which one of the young gen- 
tlemen cried out, “’Tis not her majesty 
will not have him; but monsieur will 
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not have her. My Lord of Oxford, 
who is to marry my Lord Burleigh’s 
daughter, said yesterday at the tennis 
court, that that matter of monsieur is 
grieviously taken on her grace’s part ; 
but that my lord is of opinion that where 
amity is so needful, her majesty should 
stomach it ; and so she doth pretend to 
break it off herself by reason of her 
religious scruples.” 

At the which both brothers did laugh, 
but Mr. Rookwood bade them have a 
care how they did suffer their tongues 
to wag anent her grace and such mat- 
ters as her grace’s marriage; which 
although in the present company might 
be without danger, was an ill habit, 
which in these times was like to bring 
divers persons into troubles. 

“Tang it!” cried the eldest of his 
sons, who was of a well-pleasing favor 
and exceeding goodly figure; “ recus- 
ants be always in trouble, whatsoever 
they do; both taxed for silence and 
checked for speech, as the play hath 
it. For good Mr. Weston was racked 
for silence last week till he fainted, for 
that he would not reveal what he had 
heard in confession from one concerned 
in Ridolfi’s plot; and as to my Lord 
Morley, he hath been examined before 
the council, touching his having said 
he would go abroad poorly and would 
return in glory, which he did speak 
concerning his health; but they would 
have it meant treason.” 

“ Methinks, Master Basil,” said his 
father, “ thou art not like to be taxed 
for silence ; unless indeed on the rack, 
which the freedom of thy speech may 
yet bring thee to, an thou hast not 
more care of thy words. See now, thy 
brother keeps his lips closed in modest 
silence.” 

“ Ay, as if butter would not melt in 
his mouth,” cried Basil, laughing. 

And I then noticed the countenance 
of the younger brother, who was fairer 
and shorter by a head than Basil, and 
had the most beautiful eyes imaginable, 
anda high forehead betokening thought- 
fulness. Mr. Rookwood drew his chair 
further from the table, and conversed 
in a low voice with Mrs. Ward, touch- 
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ing matters which I ween were of too 
great import to be lightly treated of. 
I heard the name of Mr. Felton men- 
tioned in their discourse, and some- 
what about the Pope’s Bull, in the 
affixing of which at the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s gate he had lent a hand; but my 
ears were not free to listen to them, 
for the young gentlemen began to en- 
tertain me with divers accounts of the 
shows in London ; which, as they were 
some years older than myself, who was 
then no better than a child, though tall 
of mine age, I took as a great favor, 
and answered them in the best way I 
could. Basil spoke mostly of the 
sights he had seen, and a fight be- 
tween a lion and three dogs, in which 
the dogs were victorious ; and Hubert 
of books, which he said, for his part, 
he had always a care to keep hand- 
some and well bound. 

“ Ay,” quoth his brother, “ gilding 
them and stringing them like the pray- 
er-books of girls and gallants, which 
are carried to church but for their out- 
sides. Ido hate a book with clasps, 
tis a trouble to open them.” 

“A trouble thou dost seldom take,” 
quoth Hubert. “ Thou art ready 
enough to unclasp the book of thy 
inward soul to whosoever will read in 
it, and thy purse to whosoever begs or 
borrows of thee; but with such clasps 
as shut in the various stores of thought 
which have issued forth from men’s 
minds thou dost not often meddle.” 

“Beshrew me if I do! The best 
prayer-book I take to be a pair of 
beads; and the most entertaining read- 
ing, the ‘Rules for the Hunting of 
Deer ;’ which, by what I have heard 
from Sir Roger Ashton, my Lord Staf- 
ford hath grievously transgressed by 
assaulting Lord Lyitleton’s keepers in 
Teddesley Haye.” 

“What have you here?” Hubert 
asked, glancing at Mr. Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs, and another which the land- 
lady had left on the table; A profit- 
able New Year's Gift to all England. 

“ They are not mine,” I answered, 
“nor such as I do care to read; but 
this,” I said, holding out Mr. Page’s 
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gift, which I had in my pocket, “is a 
rare fund of entertainment and very 
full of pleasant tales.” 

“ But,” quoth he, “ you should read 
the Morte d’Arthur and the Seven 
Champions of Christendom.” 

Which I said I should be glad to 
do when I had the good chance to 
meet with them. He said, “ My cousin 
Polly had a store of such pleasant vol- 
umes, and would, no doubt, lend them 
tome. She has such a sharp wit,” he 
added, “that she is ever exercising it 
on herself or on others ; on herself by 
the bettering of her mind through 
reading ; and on others by such ap- 
plications of what she thus acquires as 
leaves them no chance in discoursing 
with her but to yield to her superior 
knowledge.” 

“ Methinks,” I said, “if that be her 
aim in reading, may be she will not 
lend to others the means of sharpening 
their wits to encounter hers.” 

At the which both of them laughed, 
and Basil said he hoped I might prove 
a match for Mistress Polly, who car- 
ried herself too high, and despised such 
as were slower of speech and less witty 
than herself. “For my part,” he cried, 
“Tam of opinion that too much read- 
ing doth lead to too much thinking, 
and too much thinking doth consume 
the spirits; and often it falls out that 
while one thinks too much of his doing, 
he leaves to do the effect of his think- 
ing.” 

At the which Hubert smiled, and I 
bethought myself that if Basil was no 
book-worm neither was he a fool. 
With such like discourse the evening 
sped away, and Mr. Rookwood and 
his sons took their leave with many 
civilities and pleasant speeches, such 
as gentlemen are wont to address to 
ladies, and hopes expressed to meet 
again in London, and good wishes for 
the safe ending of our journey thither. 

Ah, me! ’tis passing strange to sit 
here and write in this little chamber, 
after so many years, of that first meet- 
ing with those brothers, Basil and 
Hubert; to call to mind how they did 
look and speak, and of the pretty kind 
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of natural affection there was betwixt 
them in their manner to each other. 
Ah, me! the old trick of sighing is 
coming over me again, which I had 
well-nigh corrected myself of, who have 
more reason to give thanks than to 
complain. Good Lord, what fools you 
be! sighing heart and watering eyes! 
As great fools, I ween, as the Mayor 
of Coventry, whose foolish rhymes do 
keep running in my head. 

The day following we came to Lon- 
don, which being, as it were, the be- 
ginning of a new life to me, I will 
defer to speak of until I find myself, 
after a night’s rest and special prayers 
unto that end, less heavy of heart than 
at present. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Upon a sultry evening which did 
follow an exceeding hot day, with no 
clouds in the sky, and a great store of 


dust on the road, we entered London, 
that great fair of the whole world, as 


some have titled it. When for many 
years we do think of a place we have 
not seen, a picture forms itself in the 
mind as distinct as if the eye had taken 
cognizance thereof, and a singular cu- 
riosity attends the actual vision of what 
the imagination hath so oft portrayed. 
On this occasion my eyes were slow 
servants to my desires, which longed 
to embrace in the compass of one 
glance the various objects they craved 
to behold. Albeit the sky was cloud- 
less above our heads, I feared it would 
rain in London, by reason of a dark 
vapor which did hang over it; but 
Mistress Ward informed me that this 
appearance was owing to the smoke of 
sea-coal, of which so great a store is 
used in the houses that the air is filled 
with it. “And do those in London 
always live in that smoke ?” I inquired, 
not greatly contented to think it should 
be so; but she said Mr. Congleton’s 
house was not in the city, but in a very 
pleasant suburb outside of it, close unto 
Holborn Hill and Ely Place, the bish- 
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op’s palace, in whose garden the roses 
were so plentiful that in June the air 
is perfumed with their odor. I troubled 
her not with further questions at that 
time, being soon wholly taken up with 
the new sights which then did meet us 
at every step. So great a number of 
gay horsemen, and litters carried by 
footmen with fine liveries, and coaches 
drawn by horses richly caparisoned and 
men running alongside of them, and 
withal so many carts, that I was con- 
strained to give over the guiding of 
mine own horse by reason of the con- 
fusion which the noise of wheels and 
men’s cries and the rapid motion of so 
many vehicles did cause in me, who 
had never rode before in so great a 
crowd. 

At about six o’clock of the afternoon 
we did reach Ely Place, and passing 
by the bishop's palace stopped at the 
gate of Mr. Congleton’s house, which 
doth stand somewhat retired from the 
high-road, and the first sight of which 
did greatly content me. It is built of 
fair and strong stone, not affecting fine- 
ness, but honorably representing a firm 
stateliness, for it was handsome with- 
out curiosity, and homely without neg- 
ligence. At the front of it was a well- 
arranged ground cunningly set with 
trees, through which we rode to the 
foot of the stairs, where we were met 
by a gentleman dressed in a coat of 
black satin and a quilted waistcoat, 
with a white beaver in his hand, whom 
I guessed to be my good uncle. He 
shook Mistress Ward by the hand, 
saluted me on both cheeks, and vowed 
I was the precise counterpart of my 
mother, who at my age, he said, was 
the prettiest Lancashire witch that 
ever he had looked upon. He seemed 
to me not so old as I did suppose him 
to be, lean of body and something low 
of stature, with a long visage and a 
little sharp beard upon the chin of a 
brown color; a countenance not very 
grave, and, for his age, wanting the 
authority of gray hairs. He conducted 
me to mine aunt’s chamber, who was 
seated in an easy-chair near unto the 
window, with a cat upon her knees and 
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a tambour-frame before her. She oped 
her arms and kissed me with great 
affection, and I, sliding down, knelt at 
her feet and prayed her to be a good 
mother to me, which was what my 
father had charged me to do when I 
should come into her presence. She 
raised me with her hand and made me sit 
on a stool beside her, and stroking my 
face gently, gazed upon it, and said it 
put her in mind of both of my parents, 
for that I had my father’s brow and 
eyes, and my mother’s mouth and 
dimpling smiles. 

“Mr. Congleton,” she cried, “you 
do hear what this wench saith. I pray 
you to bear it in mind, and how near 
in blood she is to me, so that you may 
show her favor when I am gone, which 
may be sooner than you think for.” 

I looked up into her face greatly 
concerned that she was like so soon to 
die. Methought she had the semblance 
of one in good health and a reasonable 
good color in her cheeks, and I per- 
ecived Mr. Congleton did smile as he 
answered : 

“T will show favor to thy pretty 
niece, good Moll, I promise thee, be 
thou alive or be thou dead; but if the 
leeches are to be credited, who do 
affirm thou hast the best strength and 
stomach of the twain, thou art more 
like to bury me than I thee.” 

Upon which the good lady did sigh 
deeply and cast up her eyes and lified 
up her hands as one grievously injured, 
and he cried : 

“ Prithee, sweetheart, take it not 
amiss, for beshrew me if I be not 
willing to grant thee to be as diseased 
as will pleasure thee, so that thou wilt 
continue to eat and sleep as well as 
thou dost at the present and so keep 
thyself from dying.” 

Upon which she said that she did 
admire how a man could have so much 
cruelty as to jest and jeer at her ill- 
health, but that she would spend no 
more of her breath upon him; and 
turning toward me she asked a store 
of questions anent my father, whom 
for many years she had not seen, and 
touching the manner of my mother’s 
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death, at the mention of which my 
tears flowed afresh, which caused her 
also to weep; and calling for her wo- 
men she bade one of them bring her 
some hartshorn, for that sorrow, she 
said, would occasion the vapors to rise 
in her head, and the other she sent for 
to fetch her case of trinkets, for that 
she would wear the ring her brother 
had presented her with some years 
back, in which was a stone which doth 
cure melancholy. When the case was 
brought she displayed before my eyes 
its rich contents, and gifted me with a 
brooch set with turquoises, the wearing 
of which, she said, doth often keep per- 
sons from falling into divers sorts of 
peril. Then presently kissing me she 
said she felt fatigued, and would send 
for her daughters to take charge of me; 
who, when they came, embraced me 
with exceeding great affection, and 
carried me to what had been their 
schoolroom and was now Mrs. Ward’s 
chamber, who no longér was their 
governess, they said, but as a friend 
abode in the house for to go abroad 
with them, their mother being of so 
delicate a constitution that she seldom 
left her room. Next to this chamber 
was a closet, wherein Kate said I 
should lie, and as it is one I inhabited 
for a long space of time, and the re- 
membrance of which doth connect it- 
self with very many events which, as 
they did take place, I therein mused 
on, and prayed or wept, or sometimes 
laughed over in solitude, I will here 
set down what it was like when first I 
saw it. 

The bed was in an alcove, closed in 
the day by fair curtains of taffety ; 
and the walls, which were in wood, had 
carvings above the door and over the 
chimney of very dainty workmanship. 
The floor was strewn with dried neatly- 
cut rushes, and in the projecting space 
where the window was, a table was set, 
and two chairs with backs and seats 
cunningly furnished with tapestry. In 
another recess betwixt the alcove and 
the chimney stood a praying stool and 
a desk with a cushion for a book to lie 
on. Ah, me! how often has my head 
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rested on that cushion and my knees 
on that stool when my heart has been 
too full to utter other prayers than a 
“ God ha’ mercy on me!” which at 

‘such times broke as a cry from an 
overcharged breast. But, oh! what a 
vain pleasure I did take on that first 
day in the bravery of this little cham- 
ber, which Kate said was to be mine 
own! With what great contentment I 
viewed each part of it, and looked out 
of the window on the beds of flowers 
which did form a mosaical floor in the 
garden around the house, in the midst 
of which was a fair pond whose shaking 
crystal mirrored the shrubs which grew 
about it, and a thicket beyond, which 
did appear to me a place for pleasant- 
ness and not unfit to flatter solitariness, 
albeit so close unto the city. Beyond 
were the bishop’s grounds, and I could 
smell the scent of roses coming thence 
as the wind blew. I could have stood 
there many hours gazing on this new 
scene, but that my cousins brought me 
down to sup with them in the garden, 
which was not fairer in natural orna- 
ments than in artificial inventions. The 
table was set in a small banqueting- 
house among certain pleasant trees 
near to a pretty water-work ; and now 
I had leisure to sean my cousins’ faces 
and compare what I did notice in them 
with what Mistress Ward had said the 
first night of our journey. 

Kate, the eldest of the three, was in 
sooth a very fair creature, proportioned 
without any fault, and by nature en- 
dowed with the most delightful colors ; 
but there was a made countenance 
about: her mouth, between simpering 
and smiling, and somewhat in her 
bowed-down head which seemed to 
languish with over-much idleness, and 
an inviting look in her eyes as if they 
would over-persuade those she spoke to, 
which betokened a lack of those nobler 
powers of the mind which are the 
highest gifts of womanhood. Polly’s 
face fault-finding wits might scoff at as 
too little for the rest of the body, her 
features as not so well proportioned as 
Kate’s. and her skin somewhat browner 
than doth consist with beauty; but in 
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her eyes there was a cheerfulness as 
if nature smiled in them, in her mouth 
so pretty a demureness, and in her 
countenance such a spark of wit that, 
if it struck not with admiration, filled 
with delight. No indifferent soul there 
was which, if it resisted making her its 
princess, would not long to have such 
a playfellow. Muriel, the youngest of 
these sisters, was deformed in shape, 
sallow in hue, in speech, as Mistress 
Ward had said, slow; but withal in 
her eyes, which were deep-set, there 
was lacking neither the fire which be- 
tokens intelligence, nor the sweetness 
which commands affection, and some- 
what in her plain face which, though 
it may not be called beauty, had some 
of its qualities. Methought it savored 
more of heaven than earth. The ill- 
shaped body seemed but a case for a 
soul the fairness of which did shine 
through the foul lineaments which en- 
closed it. Albeit her lips opened but 


seldom that evening, only twice or 
thrice, and they were common words 
she uttered and fraught with hesitation, 


my heart did more incline toward her 
than to the pretty Kate or the lively 
Polly. 

An hour before we retired to rest, 
Mr. Congleton came into the garden, 
and brought with him Mr. Swithin 
Wells and Mr. Bryan Lacy, two gen- 
tlemen who lived also in Holborn; the 
latter of which, Polly whispered in mine 
ear, was her sister Kate’s suitor. Talk 
was ministered among them touch- 
ing the queen’s marriage with Mon- 
sieur; which, as Mr. Rookwood had 
said, was broken off; but that day they 
had heard that M. de la Motte had 
proposed to her majesty the Due 
d’Alengon, who would be more com- 
plying, he promised, touching religion 
than his brother. She inquired of the 
prince’s age, and of his height; to the 
which he did answer, “ About your 
majesty’s own height.” But her high- 
ness would not be so put off, and willed 
the ambassador to write for the precise 
measurement of the prince’s stature. 

“She will never marry,” quoth Mr. 
Wells, “but only amuse the French 
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court and her council with further 
negotiations touching this new suitor, 
as heretofore anent the archduke and 
Monsieur. But I would to God her 
majesty were well married, and to a 
Catholic prince ; which would do us 
more good than anything else which 
can be thought of.” 

“What news did you hear, sir, of 
Mr. Felton?” Mistress Ward asked. 
Upon which their countenances fell ; 
and one of them answered that that 
gentleman had been racked the day be- 
- fore, but steadily refused, though in 
the extremity of torture, to name his 
accomplices; and would give her 
majesty no title but that of the Pre- 
tender; which they said was greatly 
to be regretted, and what no other 
Catholic had done. But when his 
sentence was read to him, for that he 
was to die on Friday, he drew from 
his finger a ring, which had diamonds 
in it, and was worth four hundred 


pounds, and requested the Earl of 
Sussex to give it to the queen, in 


token that he bore her no ill-will or 
malice, but rather the contrary. 

Mr. Wells said he was a gentleman 
of very great heart and noble disposi- 
tion, but for his part he would as lief 
this ring had been sold, and the money 
bestowed on the poorer sort of prison- 
ers in Newgate, than see it grace her 
majesty’s finger ; who would thus play 
the hangman’s part, who inherits the 
spoils of such as he doth put to death. 
But the others affirmed it was done in 
a Christian manner, and so greatly to 
be commended ; and that Mr. Felton, 
albeit he was somewhat rash in his 
actions, and by some titled Don Mag- 
nifico, by reason of a certain bravery 
in his style of dress and fashion of 
speaking, which smacked of Monsieur 
Traveller, was a right worthy gentle- 
man, and his death a blow to his 
friends, amongst whom there were 
some, nevertheless, to be found who 
did blame him for the act which had 
brought him into trouble. Mistress 
Ward cried, that such as fell into 
trouble, be the cause ever so good, did 
always find those who would blame 
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them. Mr. Lacy said, one should not 
cast himself into danger wilfully, but 
when occasion offered take it with pa- 
tience. Polly replied, that some were 
so prudent, occasions never came to 
them. And then those two fell to dis- 
puting, in a merry but withal sharp 
fashion. As he did pick his words, 
and used new-fangled terms, and she 
spoke roundly and to the point, me- 
thinks she was the nimblest in this 
encounter of wit. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wells asked Mr. 
Congleton if he had had news from 
the north, where much blood was spilt 
since the rising; and he apprehended 
that his kinsmen in Richmondshire 
should suffer under the last orders sent 
to Sir George Bowes by my Lord 
Sussex. But Mr. Congleton did min- 
ister to him this comfort, that if they 
were noted wealthy, and had freeholds, 
it was the queen’s special command- 
ment they should not be executed, but 
two hundred of the commoner sort to 
lose their lives in each town; which 
was about one to each five. 

“But none of note?” quoth Mr. 
Wells. 

“ None which can pay the worth of 
their heads,” Mr. Congleton replied. 

* And who, then, doth price them ?” 
asked Kate, in a languishing voice. 

“ Nay, sister,” quoth Polly, “ I war- 
rant thee they do price themselves ; for 
he that will not pay well for his head 
must needs opine he hath a worthless 
one.” 

Upon which Mr. Lacy said to Kate, 
“One hundred angels would not pay 
for thine, sweet Kate.” 

“Then she must needs be an arch- 
angel, sir,” quoth Polly, “if she be of 
greater worth than one hundred an- 
gels.” 

“ Ah, me!” cried Kate, very earn- 
estly, “I would I had but half one 
hundred gold-pieces to buy me a gown 
with !” 

“Hast thou not gowns enough, 
wench?” asked her father. “ Me- 
thought thou wert indifferently well 
provided in that respect.” 

“ Ah, but I would have, sir, such a 
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velvet suit as I did see some weeks 
back at the Italian house in Cheapside, 
where the ladies of the court do buy 
their vestures. It had a border the 
daintiest I ever beheld, all powdered 
with gold and pearls. Ruffiano said it 
was the rarest suit he had ever made ; 
and he is the Queen of France’s tailor, 
which Sir Nicholas Throgmorton did 
secretly entice away, by the queen’s 
desire, from that court to her own.” 

“ And what fair nymph owns this 
rare suit, sweetest Kate?” Mr. Lacy 
asked. “Dll warrant none so fair that 
it should become her, or rather that 
she should become it, more than her 
who doth covet it.” 

“T know not if she be fair or foul,” 
quoth Kate, “but she is the Lady 
Mary Howard, one of the maids of 
honor of her majesty, and so may wear 
what pleaseth her.” 

“By that token of the gold and 
pearls,” cried Mr. Wells, “I doubt not 
but ’tis the very suit anent which the 
court have been wagging their ton gues 
for the last week ; and if it be so, indeed, 
Mistress Kate, you have no need to 
envy the poor lady that doth own it.” 

Kate protested she had not envied 
her, and taxed Mr. Wells with unkind- 
ness that he did charge her with it; 
and for all he could say would not be 
pacified, but kept casting up her eyes, 
and the tears streaming down her 
lovely cheeks. Upon which Mr. Lacy 
cried : 

“Sweet one, thou hast indeed no 
cause to envy her or any one else, 
howsoever rare or dainty their suits 
may be; for thy teeth are more beau- 
teous than pearls, and thine hair more 
bright than the purest gold, and thine 
eyes more black and soft than the finest 
velvet, which nature so made that we 
might bear their wonderful shining, 
which else had dazzled us:” and so 
went on till her weeping was stayed, 
and then Mr. Wells said: 

“The lady who owned that rich 
suit, which I did falsely and felo- 
niously advance Mistress Kate did 
envy, had not great or long com- 
fort in its possession; for it is very 


well known at court, and hence bruited 
in the city, what passed at Richmond 
last week concerning this rare vesture. 
It pleased not the queen, who thought 
it did exceed her own. And one day 
her majesty did send privately for it, 
and put it on herself, and came forth 
into the chamber among the ladies. 
The kirtle and border was far too 
short for her majesty’s height, and she 
asked every one how they liked her 
new fancied suit. At length she asked 
the owner herself if it was not made 
too short and ill-becoming; which the 
poor lady did presently consent to. 
Upon which her highness cried: * Why, 
then, if it become me not as being too 
short, I am minded it shall never be- 
come thee as being too fine, so it fitteth 
neither well.’ This sharp rebuke so 
abashed the poor lady that she never 
adorned her herewith any more.” 

“ Ah,” cried Mr. Congleton, laugh- 
ing, “her majesty’s bishops do come 
by reproofs as well as her maids. 
Have you heard how one Sunday, last 
April, my Lord of London preached 
to the queen’s majesty, and seemed to 
touch on the vanity of decking the 
body too finely. Her grace told the 
ladies after the sermon, that if the 
bishop held more discourse on such 
matters she would fit him for heaven, 
but he should walk thither without a 
staff and leave his mantle behind him.” 

“Nay,” quoth Mr. Wells, “but if 
she makes such as be Catholics taste 
of the sharpness of the rack, and the 
edge of the axe, she doth then treat 
those of her own way of thinking with 
the edge of her wit and the sharpness 
of her tongue. Tis reported, Mr. 
Congleton, I know not with what truth, 
that a near neighbor of yours has been 
served with a letter, by which a new 
sheep is let into his pastures.” 

“ What,” cried Polly, “is Pecora 
Campi to roam amidst the roses, and 
go in and out at his pleasure through 
the bishop’s gate? The ‘sweet lids’ 
have then danced away a large slice 
of the Church’s acres. But what, I 
pray you, sir, did her majesty write ?” 

“ Even this,” quoth her father, “I 
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had it from Sir Robert Arundell: 
‘Proud Prelate! you know what you 
were before I made you, and what you 
are now. If you do not immediate- 
ly comply with my request, I will un- 
frock you, by God !—Exizasetu R.’” 

“Our good neighbor,” saith Polly, 
“must show a like patience with Job, 
and ery out touching his bishopric, 
‘The queen did give it; the queen 
doth take it away; the will of the 
queen be done.’” 

“ He is like to be encroached upon 
yet further by yon cunning Sir Chris- 
topher,” Mr. Wells said; “ Dll war- 
rant Ely Place will soon be Hatton 
Garden.” 

“Well, for a neighbor,’ answered 
Polly, “I’d as soon have the queen’s 
lids as her hedge-bishop, and her 
sheep as her shepherd. *Tis not all 
for love of her sweet dancer her ma- 
jesty doth despoil him. She never, 
‘tis said, hath forgiven him that he did 
remonstrate with her for keeping a 
crucifix and lighted tapers in her own 
chapel, and that her fool, set on by 
such as were of the same mind with 
him, did one day put them out.” 

In suchlike talk the time was spent; 
and when the gentlemen had taken 
leave, we retired to rest; and being 
greatly tired, I slept heavily, and had 
many quaint dreams, in which past 
scenes and present objects were cu- 
riously blended with the tales I had 
read on the journey, and the discourse 
I had heard that evening. When I 
awoke in the morning, my thoughts first 
flew to my father, of whom I had a very 
passionate desire to receive tidings. 
When my waiting-woman entered, with 
a letter in her hand, I foolishly did 
fancy it came from him, which could 
searcely be, so soon after our coming 
to town; but I quickly discerned, by 
the rose-colored string which it was 
bounden with, and then the handwrit- 
ing, that it was not from him, but 
from her whom, next to him, I most 
desired to hear from, to wit, the Count- 
ess of Surrey. That sweet lady wrote 
that she had an exceeding great de- 
sire to see me, and would be more be- 
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holden to my aunt than she could 
well express, if she would confer on 
her so great a benefit as to permit me 
to spend the day with her at the 
Charter House, and she would send 
her coach for to convey me there, 
which should never have done her so 
much good pieasure before as in that 
service. And more to that effect, with 
many kind and gracious words touch- 
ing our previous meeting and corre- 
spondence? 

When I was dressed, I took her la- 
dyship’s letter to Mrs. Ward, who was 
pleased to say she would herself ask 
permission for me to wait upon that 
noble lady; but that her ladyship 
might not be at the charge of sending 
for me, she would herself, if my aunt 
gave her license, carry me to the 
Charter House, for that she was to 
spend some hours that day with friends 
in the city, and “it would greatly con- 
tent her,” she added, “to further the 
expressed wish of the young countess, 
whose grandmother, Lady Mounteagle, 
and so many of her kinsfolk, were Cath- 
olies, or at the least, good friends to such 
as were so.” My aunt did give leave 
for me to go, as she mostly did to 
whatsoever Mrs. Ward proposed, whom 
she trusted entirely, with a singular 
great affection, only bidding her to 
pray that she might not die in her ab- 
sence, for that she feared some peaches 
she had eaten the day before had dis- 
ordered her, and that she had heard of 
one who had died of the plague some 
weeks before in the Tower. Mrs. Ward 
exhorted her to be of good cheer, and to 
comfort herself both ways, for that the 
air of Holborn was so good, the plague 
was not likely to come into it, and that 
the kernels of peaches being medicinal, 
would rather prove an antidote to pes- 
tilence than an occasion to it; and left 
her better satisfied, insomuch that she 
sent for another dish of peaches for to 
secure the benefit. Before I left, Kate 
bade me note the fashion of the suit 
my Lady Surrey did wear, and if she 
had on her own hair, and.if she dyed it, 
and if she covered her bosom, or wore 
plaits, and if her stomacher was straight 
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and broad, or formed a long waist, ex- 
tending downward, and many more 
points touching her attire, which I 
cannot now call to mind. As I went 
through the hall to the steps where 
Mistress Ward was already standing, 
Muriel came hurrying toward me, 
with a faint color coming and going in 
her sallow cheek, and twice she tried 
to speak and failed. But when I kissed 
her she put her lips close to my ear 
and whispered, 

“Sweet little cousin, there be in 
London prisoners in a very bad plight, 
in filthy dungeons, because of their 
religion. The noble young Lady 
Surrey hath a tender heart toward 
such if she do but hear of them. 
Prithee, sweet coz, move her to 
send them relief in food, money, or 
clothing.” 

Then Mistress Ward called to me to 
hasten, and I ran away, but Muriel 
stood at the window, and as ‘ve passed 
she kissed her hand, in which was 4 
gold angel, which my father had gifted 
me with at parting. 

“Mrs. Ward,” I said, as we went 
along, “my cousin Muriel is not fair, 
and yet her face doth commend itself 
to my fancy more than many fair ones 
I have seen; it is so kindly.” 

“TI have even from her infancy 
loved her,” she answered, “and thus 
much I will say of her, that many 
have been titled saints who had not, 
methinks, more virtue than I have no- 
ticed in Muriel.” 

“Doth she herself visit the pris- 
oners she spoke of ?” 

“ She and I do visit them and carry 
them relief when we can by any means 
prevail with the gaolers from compas- 
sion or through bribing of them to ad- 
mit us. But it is not always conven- 
ient to let this be known, not even at 
home, but I ween, Constance, as thou 
wilt have me to call thee so, that Mu- 
riel saw in thee—for she has a won- 
derful penetrative spirit—that thou 
dost know when to speak and when to 
keep silence.” 

“ And may I go with you to the 
prisons ?” I asked with a hot feeling 
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in my heart, which I had not felt since 
I had left home. 

“Thou art far too young,” she an- 
swered. “ But I will tell thee what 
thou canst do. Thou mayst work and 
beg for these good men, and not be 
ashamed of so doing. None may 
visit them who have not made up 
their minds to die, if they should be 
denounced for their charity.” 

“ But Muriel is young,” I answered. 
‘* Hath she so resolved ?” 

“Muriel is young,” was the reply; 
“but she is one in whom wisdom and 
holiness have forestalled age. For two 
years that she hath been my compan- 
ion on such occasions, she has each 
day prepared for martyrdom by such 
devout exercises as strengthen the 
soul at the approach of death.” 

“And Kate and Polly,” I asked, 
“are they privy to the dangers that you 
do run, and have they no like am- 
bition ?” 

“Rather the contrary,” she an- 
swered ; “ but neither they nor any one 


else in the house is fully acquainted 
with these secret errands save Mr. 
Congleton, and he did for a long time 
refuse his daughter license to go with 
me, until at last, by prayers and tears, 


she won him over to suffer it. But he 
will never permit thee to do the like, 
for that thy father hath intrusted thee 
to his care for greater safety in these 
troublesome times.” 

“Pish!” I cried pettishly, “ safety 
has a dull mean sound in it which 
I mislike. I would I were mine own 
mistress.” 

“Wish no such thing, Constance 
Sherwood,” was her grave answer. 
‘** Wilfulness was never nurse to virtue, 
but rather her foe ; nor ever did a re- 
bellious spirit prove the herald of true 
greatness. And now, mark my words. 
Almighty God hath given thee a friend 
far above thee in rank, and I doubt 
not in merit also, but whose faith, if 
report saith true, doth run great dan- 
gers, and with few to advise her in 
these evil days in which we live. Per- 
adventure he hath appointed thee a 
work in a palace as weighty as that of 
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others in a dungeon. Set thyself to it 
with thy whole heart, and such prayers 
as draw down blessings from above. 
There be great need in these times to 
bear in remembrance what the Lord 
says, that he will be ashamed in hea- 
yen before his angels of such as be 
ashamed of him on earth. And many 
there are, I greatly fear, who though 
they be Catholics, do assist the here- 
tics by their cowardice to suppress the 
true religion in this land ; and I pray 
to God this may never be our case. 
Yet I would not have thee to be 
rash in speech, using harsh words, or 
needlessly rebuking others, which 
would not become thy age, or be fit- 
ting and modest in one of inferior 
rank, but only where faith and con- 
science be in question not to be afraid 
to speak. And now God bless thee, 
who should be an Esther in this house, 
wherein so many true confessors of 
Christ some years ago surrendered their 
lives in great misery and torments, 


rather than yield up their faith.” 

This she said as we stopped at the 
gate of the Charter House, where one 
of the serving-men of the Countess of 
Surrey was waiting to conduct me to 
her lodgings, having had orders to that 


effect. She left qe in his charge, and 
I followed him across the square, and 
through the cloisters and passages 
which led to the gallery, where my 
lady’s chamber was situated. My 
heart fluttered like a frightened caged 
bird during that walk, for there was a 
solemnity about the place such as 
I had not been used to, and which 
filled me with apprehension lest I 
should be wanting in due respect where 
so much state was carried on. But 
when the door was opened at one end 
of the gallery, and my sweet lady ran 
out to meet me with a cry of joy, the 
silly heart, like a caught bird, nestled 
in her embrace, and my lips joined 
themselves to hers in a fond manner, 
as if not willing to part again, but by 
fervent kisses supplying the place of 
words, which were lacking, to express 
the great mutual joy of that meeting, 
until at last my lady raised her head, 
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and still holding my hands, cried out as 
she gazed on my face : 

“You are more welcome, sweet one,’ 
than my poor words can say. I pray 
you, doff your hat and mantle, and 
come and sit by me, for ’tis a weary 
while since we have met, and those are 
gone from us who loved us then, and for 
their sakes we must needs love one 
another dearly, if our hearts did not of 
themselves move us unto it, which 
indeed they do, if I may judge of 
yours, Mistress Constance, by mine 
own.” 

Then we kissed again, and she passed 
her arm around my neck with so many 
graceful endearments, in which were 
blended girlish simplicity and a youth- 
ful yet matronly dignity, that I felt 
that day the love which, methinks, up 
to that time had had its seat mostly in 
the fancy, take such root in mine heart, 
that it never lost its hold on it. 

At the first our tongues were some- 
what tied by joy and lack of knowledge 
how to begin to converse on the many 


subjects whereon both desired to hear 


the other speak, and the disuse of such 
intercourse as maketh it easy to dis- 
course on what the heart is full of. 
Hlowsoever, Lady Surrey questioned 
me touching my father, and what had 
befallen us since my mother’s death. 
I told her that he had left his home, 
and sent me to London by reason of 
the present troubles ; but without men- 
tion of what I did apprehend to be his 
further intent. And she then said that 
the concern she was in anent her good 
father the Duke of Norfolk did cause 
her to pity those who were also in 
trouble. 

“ But his grace,” I answered, “is, I 
hope, in safety at present, and in his 
own house ?” 

“In this house, indeed,” she did 
reply, “but a strait prisoner in Sir 
Henry Neville’s custody, and not 
suffered to see his friends without her 
majesty’s especial permission. He did 
send for his son and me last evening, 
having obiained leave for to see us, 
which he had not done since the day 
my lord and I were married again, by 
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his order, from the Tower, out of fear 
lest our first marriage, being made 
before Phil was quite twelve years old, 
it should have been annulled by order 
of the queen, or by some other means. 
It grieved me much to notice how gray 
his hair had grown, and that his eyes 
lacked their wonted fire. When we 
entered he was sitting in a chair, 
leaning backward, with his head almost 
over the back of it, looking at a candle 
which burnt before him, and a letter in 
his hand. He smiled when he saw us, 
and said the greatest comfort he had 
in the world was that we were now so 
joined together that nothing could ever 
partus. Yousee, Mistress Constance,” 
she said, with a pretty blush and smile, 
“TJ now do wear my wedding-ring be- 
low the middle joint.” 

“ And do you live alone with my 
lord now in these grand chambers ?” 
I said, iooking round at the walls, which 
were hung with rare tapestry and fine 
pictures. 

“ Bess is with me,” she answered, 
“and so will remain I hope until she is 
fourteen, when she will be married to 
my Lord William, my lord’s brother. 
Our Moll is likewise here, and was to 
have wedded my Lord Thomas when 
she did grow up; but she is not like to 
live, the physicians do say.” 

The sweet lady’s eyes filled with 
tears, but, as if unwilling to entertain 
me with her griefs, she quickly changed 
discourse, and spoke of my coming 
unto London, and inquired if my aunt’s 
house were a pleasant one, and if she 
was like to prove a good kinswoman 
to me. I told her how comfortable 
had been the manner of my reception, 
and of my cousins’ goodness to me; 
at the which she did express great 
contentment, and would not be satisfied 
until I had described each of them in 
turn, and what good looks or what 
good qualities they had; which I could 
the more easily do that the first could 
be discerned even at first sight, and 
touching the last, I had warrant trom 
Mrs. Ward’s commendations, which 
had more weight than my own speer- 
ings, even if I had been a year and 
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not solely a day in their company. 
She was vastly taken with what I 
related to her of Muriel, and that she 
did visit and relieve poor persons and 
prisoners, and wished she had liberty 
to do the like ; and witha lovely blush 
and a modest confusion, as of one who 
doth not willingly disclose her good 
deeds, she told me all the time she 
could spare she did employ in making 
clothes for such as she could hear of, 
and also salves and cordials (such as 
she had learnt to compound from her 
dear grandmother), and privately sent 
them by her waiting-maid, who was a 
young gentlewoman of good family, 
who had lost her parents, and was 
most excellently endowed with virtue 
and piety. 

“Come to my closet, Miss Con- 
stance,” she said, “ and I doubt not but 
we shall find Milicent at work, ifso be she 
has not gone abroad to-day on some 
such errand of charity.” Upon which 
she led the way through a second 
chamber, still more richly fitted up 
than the first, into a smaller one, 
wherein, when she opened the door, I 
saw a pretty living picture of two girls 
at a table, busily engaged with a store 
of bottles and herbs and ointments, 
which were strewn gupon it in great 
abundance. One them was a 
young maid, who was measuring drops 
into a phial, with a look so attentive 
upon it as if that little bottle had been 
the circle of her thoughts. She was 
very fair and slim, and had a delicate 
appearance, which minded me of a 
snow-drop; and indeed, by what my 
lady said, she was a floweret which 
had blossomed amidst the frosts and 
cold winds of adversity. By her side 
was the most gleesome wench, of not 
more than eight years, I ever did set 
eyes on; of a fatness that at her age 
was comely, and a face so full of wag- 
gery and saucy mirth, that but to look 
upon it drove away melancholy. She 
was compounding in a cup a store of 
various liquids, which she said did 
cure shrewishness, and said she would 
pour some into her nurse’s night- 
draught, to mend her of that disorder. 
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“ Ah, Nan,” she cried, as we en- 

* tered, “I'll help thee to a taste of this 
rare medicine, for methinks thou art 
somewhat shrewish also and not so 
conformable to thy husband’s will, my 
lady, as a good wife should be. By 
that same token that my lord willed to 
take me behind him on his horse a 
gay ride round the square, and, forsooth, 
because I had not learnt my lesson, 
thou didst shut me up to die of melan- 
choly. Ah,me! My mother had a 

maid called Barbara— 


‘Sing willow, willow, willow.’ 


That is one of Phil’s favorite songs. 
Milicent, methinks I will call thee 
Barbara, and thou shalt sing with me— 


‘The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree,— 
Sing all a green willow; 
Her hand on her bosom,’— 


There, put thy hand in that fashion— 


* her head on her knee,’ — 


Nay, prithee, thou must bend thy 
head lower— 


‘Sing willow, willow, willow.’ ” 


“ My lady,” said the gentlewoman, 
smiling, “1 promise you I dare not 
take upon me to fulfil my tasks with 
credit to myself or your ladyship, if 
Mistress Bess hath the run of this 
room, and doth prepare cordials after 
her fashion from your ladyship’s 
stores.” 

“ Ah, Bess!” quoth my lady, shak- 
ing her finger at the saucy one; “I'll 
deliver thee up to Mrs. Fawcett, who 
will give thee a taste of the place of 
correction ; and Phil is not here to-day 
to beg thee off. And now, good Mili- 
cent, prithee make a bundle of such 
clothes as we have in hand, and such 
comforts as be suitable to such as are 
sick and in prison, for this sweet 
young lady hath need of them for some 
who be in that sad plight.” 

“ And, my lady,” quoth the gentle- 
woman, “I would fain learn how to 
dress wounds when the flesh is galled; 
for I do sometimes meet with poor 
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men who do suffer in that way, and 
would relieve them if I could.” 

“T know,” I cried, “of a rare oint- 
ment my mother used to make for 
that sort of hurt; and if my Lady 
Surrey gives me license, I will remem- 
ber you, mistress, with the receipt of it.” 

My lady, with a kindly smile and 
expressed thanks, assented; and when 
we left the closet, I greatly commend- 
ing the young gentlewoman’s beauty, 
she said that beauty in her was the 
worst half of her merit. 

“ But, Mistress Constance,” she 
said, when we had returned to the 
saloon, “ I may not send her to such 
poor men, and above all, priests, who 
be in prison for their faith, as I hear, 
to my great sorrow, there be so many at 
this time, and who suffer great hard- 
ships, more than can be easily believed, 
for she is Protestant, and not through 
conforming to the times, but so settled 
in her way of thinking, and earnest 
therein, having been brought up to it, 
that she would not so much as open a 
Catholic book or listen to a word in 
defence of papists.” 

“But how, then, doth she serve a 
Catholic lady?” I asked, with a beat- 
ing heart; and oh, with what asad one 
did hear her answer, for it was as fol- 
lows: 

“ Dear Constance, I must needs obey 
those who have a right to command 
me, such as his grace my good father 
and my husband; and they are both 
very urgent and resolved that by all 
means I shall conform to the times. 
So I do go to Protestant service; but 
I use at home my prayers, as my 
grandmother did teach me; and Phil 
says them too, when I can get him to 
say any.” 

“Then you do not hear mass,” I 
said, sorrowfully, “ or confess your sins 
to a priest ?” 

‘*No,” she answered, in a sad man- 
ner; “I once asked my Lady Lumley, 
who is a good Catholic, if she could 
procure I should see a priest with that 
intent at Arundel House; but she 
turned pale as a sheet, and said that to 
get any one to be reconciled who had 
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once conformed to the Protestant reli- 
gion, was to run danger of death ; and 
albeit for her own part she would not 
refuse to die for so good a cause, she 
dared not bring her father’s gray hairs 
to the block.” 

As we were holding this discourse— 
and she so intent in speaking, and I in 
listening, that we had not heard the 
door open—Lord Surrey suddenly 
stood before us. His height made 
him more than a boy, and his face 
would not allow him a man; for the 
rest, he was well-proportioned, and did 
all things with so notable a grace, that 
nature had stamped him with the mark 
of true nobility. He made a slight 
obeisance to me, and I noticed that his 
cheek was flushed, and that he grasped 
the handle of his sword with an anger 
which took not away the sweetness of 
his countenance, but gave it an amiable 
sort of fierceness. Then, asif unable 
to restrain himself, he burst forth, 

“ Nan, an order is come for his grace 
to be forthwith \removed to the 


Tower, and [ll warrant that was 


the cause he was suffered to see us 
yesterday. God send it prove not a 
final parting !” 

“Ts his grace gone?” cried the 
countess, starting to her feet, and clasp- 
ing her hands with a sorrowful ges- 
ture. 
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“He goes even now,” answered the 
earl; and both went to the window, 
whence they could ‘see the coach in 
which the duke was for the third time 
carried from his home to the last lodg- 
ing he was to have onthis earth. Oh, 
what a sorrowful sight it was for those 
young eyes which gazed on the sad 
removal of the sole parent both had 
left! How her tears did flow silently 
like a stream from a deep fount, and 
his with wild bursts of grief, like the 
gushings of a torrent over rocks! His 
head fell on her shoulder, and as she 
threw her arms round him, her tears 
wetted his hair. Methought then that 
in the pensive tenderness of her down- 
cast face there was somewhat of 
motherly as well as of wifely affection. 
She put her arm in his, and led him 
from the room; and I remained alone 
for a short time entertaining myself 
with sad thoughts anent these two 
young noble creatures, who at so early 
an age had become acquainted with 
so much sorrow, and hoping that the 
darkness which did beset the morning 
of their lives might prove but as the 
clouds which at times deface the sky be- 
fore a brilliant sunshine doth take pos- 
session of it, and dislodge these deceit- 
ful harbingers, which do but heighten 
in the end by contrast the resplendency 
they did threaten to obscure. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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FRENCH COCHIN CHINA. 


Between India and the Chinese 
empire lies the peninsula of Indo- 
China, jutting out far into the Indian 
Ocean. The south-eastern portion of 
this peninsula is occupied by the em- 
pire of Anam, of which the chief 
maritime province is known to Euro- 
peans as Cochin China, but to the 
natives as Dang-trong, or the outer 
kingdom. It is in lower Cochin China 
that the French have succeeded in re- 
cently establishing a military settle- 
ment. In extent these new territorial 
acquisitions of our somewhat ambitious 
neighbors may be compared to Brit- 
tany, though in no other respect can 
any resemblance be detected. The 
country is, in fact, a strictly alluvial 
formation. Not only is it watered by 
the Dong-nai and Saigon rivers, but it 
also embraces the delta of the Mekong, 
at the mouth of which noble stream the 
Portuguese poet Camoens was ship- 
wrecked in the year 1556, swimming 
to the shore with his left hand, while 
in his right he held above the waters 
his manuscript copy of the Lusiad. It 
is almost needless to add that a level 
plain spreads far and wide, except 
quite in the north, and that fevers 
and dysentery prevail throughout the 
greater part of the year. The climate 
is certainly not a healthy one for Euro- 
peans. ‘The rainy season lasts from 
April to December, during which the 
inhabitants live ina vapor-bath. The 
consequence is, that the French sol- 
diers die off with such frightful rapidity 
that it has been urgently recommended 


that every regiment should be relieved: 


after two years’ service. The authori- 
ties, however, have lost no time in im- 
proving the sanitary condition of the 
new settlement. By means of native 
labor large tracts of marsh-land have 
been drained, and good roads made in 
lieu of the shallow tidal canals which 
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previously constituted the sole channels 
of traffic and mutual intercourse. For- 
merly every villager owned a small 
boat, in which he moved about from 
place to place, taking with him his 
small merchandise, or conveying home 
to his family the proceeds of his mar- 
keting. The town of Saigon itself is 
estimated to contain one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. The houses are 
exceedingly mean, being constructed 
either of wood or of palm-leaves 
fastened together. Though situated 
seventy miles inland, Ghia-din, as it is 
called by the natives, is a very flourish- 
ing port, and exhibits a very active 
movement at all seasons of the year. 
It is frequented by a large number of 
Chinese vessels, and is now rising into 
importance as the head of the French 
possessions in the East. So far back, 
indeed, as the ninth century Saigon 
was noted for its muslin manufactures, 
the fineness of which was such that an 
entire dress could be drawn through 
the circumference of a signet-ring. 
Owing to the comparative absence of 
noxious insects it is regarded by Eu- 
ropeans as a not altogether unpleasant 
residence. 

The population of the empire of 
Anam has been estimated at thirty 
millions; but on this point there are 
not sufficient data to form a very 
accurate opinion. But whatever may 
be their exact number, the inhabitants 
are derived from three sources. The 
Anamites proper—that is, the Cochin 
Chinese and the Tonkinese—are of a 
Chinese origin; while the people of 
Camboge are descended from Hindoo 
ancestors ; and those in the interior— 
such as the Lao, Moi, and others— 
claim to be the sons of the soil, with 
Malay blood flowing in their veins. 
the early history of the Anamites few 
authentic details have reached us, nor 
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are these of a nature to interest the 
general reader. Although from an 
early date European missionaries ap- 
pear to have labored in their self- 
denying task of converting these dis- 
ciples of Buddhism to the purer tenets 
of Christianity, it was not until the 
latter part of the eighteenth century 
that their influence was sensibly ap- 
preciated. Even then they were in- 
debted to an accident for the increased 
importance they have since continued 
to possess. Fleeing from a formidable 
and partially successful insurrection, 
the only survivor of the royal family 
and heir to the throne—afterward the 
celebrated Ghia-loung—took refuge in 
the house of Father Pigneau, a French 
missionary of unblemished life and 
reputation. That worthy man bravely 
afforded shelter not only to the fugi- 
tive, but also to his wife, his sister, 
and his son, and even encouraged him 
to make a strenuous effort to recover 
his rights. Foiled, however, for a 


time by the superior forces of the 


rebels, the prince and his faithful 
counsellor were compelled to flee for 
their lives to a small island in the 
Gulf of Siam. Yielding to the advice 
of the missionary, Ghia-loung now re- 
solved to despatch an embassy to 
France, in the hope of obtaining suf- 
ficient assistance to place himself on 
the throne of his ancestors. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1787, Father Pig- 
neau, accompanied by the youthful son 
of the unfortunate prince, proceeded to 
Versailles, and actually prevailed upon 
Louis XVI. to conclude an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with his royal 
client. The terms of this treaty are 
so far curious that they illustrate the 
practical and realistic notion of an 
“idea” which characterized the old 
Frenchi monarchy quite as much as it 
does the second Napoleonic empire. 
Convinced of the justice of the Anam- 
ite prince’s claim to the crown, and 
moved by a desire to afford him a sig- 
nal mark of his friendship, as well as 
of his love of justice, his most Chris- 
tian majesty agreed to despatch imme- 
diately to the coasts of Cochin China 
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a squadron consisting of four frigates, 
conveying a land force of 1,200 foot- 
soldiers, 200 artillerymen, and 250 
Caffres, thoroughly equipped for ser- 
vice, and supported by an efficient 
field-battery. In return for—or rather 
in expectation of receiving—this suc- 
cor, the king of Cochin China surren- 
dered the absolute ownership and sov- 
ereignty of the islands of Hoi-nan and 
Pulo Condor, together with a half- 
share in the port of Touron, where the 
French were authorized to establish 
whatever works and factories they 
might deem requisite for their safety 
and commercial advantage. They 
were further to enjoy the exclusive 
privilege of trading with the Cochin 
Chinese, and of introducing their mer- 
chandise free of all charges and im- 
posts. Neither was any trading vessel 
or ship of war to be permitted to enter 
any port on the Cochin China coast 
save only under the French flag. And 
in the event of his most Christian ma- 
jesty becoming involved in hostilities 
with any other power, whether Asiatic 
or European, his faithful ally under- 
took to fit out at his own expense both 
naval and land forces to co-operate 
with the French troops anywhere in 
the Indian seas, but not beyond the 
Moluceas or the Straits of Malacca. 
In consideration of his services in ne- 
gotiating this treaty, the ratifications 
of which were to be exchanged within 
twelve months at the latest, Father 
Pigneau was raised to the dignity of 
Bishop of Adran, and appointed am- 
bassador extraordinary from the court 
of Versailles to that of Cochin China. 
The next step was to select a com- 
mander for the projected expedition ; 
and on the new prelate’s urgent solici- 
tation the king consented, though with 
marked reluctance, to confer that dis- 
tinction upon the Count de Conway, at 
that time governor of the French 
establishments in India. The selec- 
tion proved an unfortunate one. Bishop 
Pigneau had omitted one very import- 
ant element from his calculation. He 
had made no allowance for the disturb- 
ing influences of an improper connec- 
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tion with a “lovely woman.” He may 
even have been ignorant of M. de 
Conway’s misplaced devotion to Mdme. 
de Vienne. Be this as it may, on his 
arrival at Pondicherry he refused to 
wait upon that all-potent lady, and 
offered her such slights that she became 
his avowed and bitter enemy. It was 
through her, indeed, that the expedition 
was never organized, and that the king 
‘of Cochin China was left to his own 
resources to bring about his restora- 
tion. This he at length accomplished, 
and in some small degree by the aid 
of a handful of volunteers whom the 
Bishop of Adran had induced to ac- 
company him to Saigon. A sincere 
friendship appears to have existed 
between the French prelate and the 
Anamite prince, which terminated 
only with the death of the former in the 
last year of the eighteenth century. 
But though Ghia-loung was fully sen- 
sible of the advantages to be derived 
from maintaining a friendly intercourse 
with European nations, he was not 


blind to the inconveniences likely to 
arise from allowing the subjects of a 
foreign power to form independent set- 


tlements within his dominions. Feel- 
ing that his end was at hand, the aged 
monarch emphatically warned his son 
not to allow the French to possess a 
single inch of land in his territories ; 
but at the same time advised him to 
cultivate amicable relations with that 
people. His successor obeyed the 
paternal counsels only in part. He 
took care, indeed, to prevent the French 
from settling permanently in his coun- 
try; but he went very much further, 
for he actively persecuted the Christian 
converts, and exerted himself to the 
utmost to oppose the introduction of 
western ideas and civilization. In 
the year 1825 Miii-ming—for so was 
this emperor called—refused even to 
receive a letter and presents forwarded 
by Louis XVIII., and expressed his 
determination to keep aloof from all 
intercourse with European powers. 
As Captain de Bougainville was 
provided neither with instructions how 
to act under such circumstances, nor 
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“ with a sufficient force to compel the 
acceptance of what was declined to be 
taken with a good grace”—we quote 
from M. Leon de Rosny’s Tableau de 
Cochinchine, to which we are indebted 
for the matter of this article—he 
formed the wise resolution of with- 
drawing from those inhospitable shores. 
But before he did so, he succeeded in 
landing Father Régéreau, a French 
priest who had devoted himself to the 
work of making Christians of the 
Anamites, whether they would or not. 
No sooner did this unwelcome news 
reach the ears of the monarch, than it 
caused an edict to appear enjoining the 
mandarins to exercise the utmost vigi- 
lance in preventing the ingress of the 
teachers of “the perverse religion of 
the Europeans,” which is described as 
prejudicial to the rectitude and right- 
mindedness of mankind. The doctrine 
of the missionaries was further repre- 
sented, in a petition said to have been 
inspired by the emperor himself, as of 
a nature to corrupt and seduce the 
common people by abusing their cre- 
dulity. They employ, it was said, the 
fear of hell and eternal punishment to 
terrify the timid; while, to attract in- 
dividuals of a different temperament, 
they promise the enjoyment of heavenly 
bliss as the reward of virtue. By de- 
grees the ill-feeling entertained by the 
emperor toward the missionaries grew 
in intensity, until they became the 
object of his bitter aversion ; and as 
his subordinates, according to custom, 
were anxious to recommend themselves 
to favor by their demonstrative zeal, 
it was not long before “the church of 
Cochin China was enriched by the 
crown of numerous martyrs.” The 
first of these martyrs was the Abbé 
Gagelin, who was strangled on the 17th 
October, 1833; but then his offence 
was twofold, for he had not only 
preached the forbidden doctrines, but, 
in contravention of the king’s com- 
mands, had quitted the town of Dong- 
nai to do so. A very naive letter from 
a missionary named Jacquard conveyed 
to the abbé the tidings of his forth- 
coming martyrdom. “ Your sentence,” 
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he wrote, “has been irrevocably pro- 
nounced. As soon as you have under- 
gone the punishment of the cord, your 
head will be cut off and sent into the 
provinces in which you have preached 
Christianity. Behold you, then, a 
martyr! Howfortunate youare!” To 
this pious effusion the abbé replied 
in a similar strain: “The news you 
announce of my being irrevocably con- 
demned to death penetrates my very 
heart’s core with joy. No; I do not 
hesitate to avow it, never did any news 
give me so much pleasure.” 

In the following year another mis- 
sionary was tortured to death, not 
merely as a teacher of the new re- 
ligion, but because he was found in the 
company of some rebels who had seized 
upon a fort. No other martyrdom 
occurred after this until 1837, in which 
year the Abbé Cornay was beheaded 
and quartered, after being imprisoned 
for three months; and, in 1838, M. 
Jacquard himself escaped by strangula- 
tion from the insults and outrages to 
which he had been for some time sub- 


jected. Nor was it the missionaries 
alone who shared the fate and emulated 
the calm heroism of the early apostles. 
The native neophytes were not a whit 
less zealous to suffer in their Master’s 
cause, and to bear witness to the truth, 


in death as in life. The common peo- 
ple eagerly flocked to behold their ex- 
ecution, not indeed to taunt and revile 
the patient victims, but to secure some 
relic, however trifling or otherwise dis- 
gusting, and to dip their garments in 
the still-flowing blood. Pagans and 
Christians alike yielded to this super- 
stition or veneration, while the soldiers 
on duty drove a, lucrative trade in sell- 
ing to the scrambling crowd fragments 
of the dress and person of the yet- 
quivering martyr. Even the execu- 
tioners are reported to have aflirmed 
that at the moment the head was 
severed from the body a certain per- 
fume exhaled from the gushing blood, 
as if anticipating glorification in heaven. 
M. de Rosny, however, frankly admits 
that Miii-ming was chiefly moved by 
political considerations to persecute 
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the followers of the new religion, 
whom he believed to be in league with 
his worst enemies, especially after the 
capture of a missionary in one of the 
rebel forts. His policy, whatever may 
have been its real springs, was adopted 
by his son Thieou-tri, one of whose first 
public acts was to command the gov- 
ernors of provinces to track out the 
Christians to their most secret asylums, 
These orders were only too faithfully 
obeyed. The French missionaries were 
ferreted out of their lurking-places, 
thrown into prison, and otherwise ill- 
treated, throughout this reign, which 
did not terminate before the end of 
1847. 

The new monarch, commonly known 
as Tu-Duk, walked in the footsteps of his 
father. An edict was issued almostimme- ~ 
diately after his accession to the throne, 
commanding that every European mis- 
sionary found in Anam should be 
thrown into the sea witha rope round his 
neck. And when the mandarins hesitat- 
ed to execute such sanguinary orders, a 
second edict appeared enjoining that 
whosoever concealed in his house a 
propagator of the Christian faith should 
be cut in two and thrown into the river. 
The fiendish work then began in ear- 
nest. The sword of the executioner 
was again called into request, and 
several most estimable men suffered 
death on the scaffold. At last even a 
bishop, Monseigneur Diaz, experienced 
the fate of his humbler brethren, on the 
20th July, 1857; and as this prelate 
happened to be a Spaniard, his death 
was avenged by an allied Franco- 
Spanish expedition, which resulted in 
the conquest of Lower Cochin China, 
and the cession of the provinces of 
Saigon, Bien-hoa, and Myt-ho to the 
French. Let us now see what manner 
of men were these Anamites whom 
the French, failing to convert, were 
compelled, by their sense of spiritual 
duty, to conquer and subjugate. M. 
de Rosny shall continue to be our guide. 

The people of Anam Proper are 
evidently of Mongol extraction. Their 
complexion is of a dark sallow hue, 
varying from adirty white toa yellowish 
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olive color. In stature they are short, 
but thickset, and remarkably active. 
Their features are by no means beauti- 
ful according to the European idea of 
beauty. They have short square noses, 

rominent cheek-bones, thin lips, and 
small black eyes—the eyeball being 
rather yellow than white. Theirteeth, 
which are naturally of a pure white, 
are stained almost black and otherwise 
disfigured by the excessive use of betel- 
nut. Their countenances are chiefly 
marked by the breadth and height of 
the cheek-bones, and are nearly of the 
shape of a lozenge. The women are 
better-looking, and decidedly more 
graceful, than the men, even in the 
lower classes, but both sexes are par- 
ticularly cheerful and vivacious. The 
upper classes, however, affect the 
solemn air and grave deportment of 
the Chinese, and are consequently much 
less agreeable to strangers than are 
the less-dignified orders. Corpulence 


is considered a great beauty—a fat 
face and a protuberant stomach con- 


stituting the ideal of an Adonis. Both 
men and women wear their hair long, 
but gathered up at the back of the 
head in a knot. It is never cut save 
in early youth, when it is all shaved off 
with the exception of a small tuft on 
the top of the crown. A close-cropped 
head of hair, indeed, is looked upon as 
a badge of infamy, and is one of the 
distinguishing marks of a convicted 
criminal. The beard is allowed to 
grow naturally, but consists of little 
more than a few scattered hairs at the 
end of the chin ; the upper lip being as 
scantily furnished. The nails should 
be very long, thin, and sharp-pointed, 
and by the women are usually stained 
of a red color. 

The Anamites dress themselves in 
silk or cotton according to their means ; 
but whatever the material, the form of 
their garb is always the same. In ad- 
dition to wide trousers fastened round 
the waist by a silken girdle, they wear 
a robe descending to the knees, and 
occasionally a shorter one over that ; 
both equally opening on the right side, 
but closed by five or six buttons. The 
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men’s sleeves are very wide, and so long 
that they descend considerably lower 
than the ends of the fingers. The 
women, however, who in other respects 
dress precisely as do the men, have 
their sleeves somewhat shorter, in order 
to display their metal or pearl brace- 
lets. The under-garment is generally 
made of country cotton, but the upper 
one, as worn by the higher classes, is 
invariably of silk or flowered muslin, 
of Chinese manufacture. Cotton trou- 
sers are often dyed brown, but even the 
laboring population make use of silk 
as much as possible. For mourning 
garments cotton alone is employed, 
white being the funereal color. 

Out of doors men and women alike 
wear varnished straw hats, upward of 
two feet in diameter, fastened under the 
chin, and very useful as a protection 
against sun and rain, though somewhat 
grotesque inappearance. Within doors 
the women go bareheaded, not unfre- 
quently allowing their fine black tresses 
to hang loose down their backs almost 
totheground. Ear-rings, bracelets, and 
rings on their fingers are favorite ob- 
jects of female vanity; but a modest 
demeanor is a thing unknown ; a bold, 
dashing manner being most admired by 
the men. They are certainly not good- 
looking ; but their natural gaiety and 
liv eliness amply compensate for the ab- 
sence of personal charms. 

Old men and persons of distinction 
alone wear sandals, the people generally 
preferring to go barefooted. A pair of 
silken purses, or bags, to carry betel, 
money, and tobacco, may be seen in 
the hand, or hanging over the shoulder, 
of every man and woman not actually 
employed in hard labor, They are, 
for the most part, of* blue satin, and 
sometimes richly embroidered. Like 
their neighbors the Chinese, the An- 
amites are scrupulous observers of 
the distinctive insignia of rank, but 
pay no regard to personal cleanliness. 
Notwithstanding their frequent ablu- 
tions, their clothes, their hair, their 
fingers and nails, are disgustingly filthy. 
Even wealthy persons wear dirty cot- 
ton dresses within doors, over which 
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they throw their smart silken robes 
when they go out. 

Taste is proverbially a matter beyond 
dispute ; but it would be very hard for 
any European to agree with an An- 
amite as to what constituted a delicacy 
and what an abomination. A Cochin 
Chinese epicure delights, for instance, 
in rotten eggs, and is especially fond of 
them after they have been under a hen 
for ten or twelve days. From stale fish, 
again, he extracts his choicest sauce, 
and feasts greedily upon meat in a state 
of putrefaction. Vermin of all sorts is 
highly appreciated. Crocodile’s flesh 
is also greatly prized; though boiled 
rice and a little fish—fresh, smoked, or 
salted—are the ordinary food of the 
poor. Among delicacies may be men- 
tioned silk-worms fried in fat, ants and 
ants’ eggs, bees, insects, swallows’-nests, 
and a large white worm found in de- 
cayed wood; but no dainty is more 
dearly relished than a still-born calf 
served up whole in its skin and almost 
raw. In the way of pastry the women 


greatly affect bergnets made of herbs, 


sugar, and clay. Among the rich the 
dishes are placed on low tables a foot 
or two in height, round which the diners 
seat themselves on the ground in the 
attitude of tailors. Forks and spoons 
are equally unknown, but chop-sticks 
are used after the Chinese fashion. The 
dinner usually begins, instead of ending, 
with fruit and pastry. During the meal 
nothing liquid is taken, but before sit- 
ting down it is customary to take a gulp 
or two of strong spirits distilled from 
fermented rice, and after dinner several 
small cups of tea are drunk by those 
who can afford todo so. Cold or un- 
adulterated water is thought unwhole- 
some, and is therefore never taken by 
itself. Betel-nut mixed with quicklime 
is constantly chewed by both men and 
women, and of late years the use of 
opium has partially crept in. 

The houses of the Anamites are 
only one story high, and very low in 
the roof. They are, in fact, mere halls, 
the roof of which is usually supported 
on bamboo pillars, on which are pasted 
strips of many-colored paper inscribed 
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with Chinese proverbs. The roof 
slopes rather sharply, and consists 
of reed or straw. Neither windows 
nor chimneys are seen. The smoke 
escapes and the light enters by the door, 
The walls are made of palm leaves, 
though rich people often employ wood 
for that purpose. In either case they 
are filthily dirty and swarm with insects, 
At the further end of the house is a 
raised platform, which serves as a bed 
for the entire family. The floor is of 
earth, not unfrequently traversed by 
channels hollowed out by the rain 
which descends through the roof. In 
every household one member remains 
awake all night, to give the alarm in 
case of thieves attempting to come in. 
It is usual for the men to marry as 
soon as they have the means to pur- 
chase a wife. The price of such an 
article varies, according to circum- 
stances, from two to ten shillings, 
though rich people will give as much 
as twice or three times that sum for 
anything out of the common run. 
Polygamy is permitted by the laws; 
but practically it is a luxury confined 
to the wealthy, and even with them 
the first wife reigns supreme over the 
household. The privilege of divorce 
is reserved exclusively for the hus- 
bands, who can put away a disagree- 
able pariner by breaking in twain a 
copper coin or a piece of wood, in the 
presence of a witness. Parents can- 
not dispose of their daughters in marri- 
age without their free consent. Pre- 
vious to marriage the Cochin Chinese 
are perfectly unrestrained; but as 
chastity is nothing thought of, this is 
not amatter of much moment. Infan- 
ticide is punished as a crime, but not 
so abortion. Adultery is a capital 
offense. The guilty womanis trampled 
to death under the feet of an clephant, 
while her lover is strangled or behead- 
ed; but these sentences are frequently 
commuted into exile. Wives are not 
locked up as in Mohammedan countries, 
but with that exception they are quite 
as badly treated, being altogether at 
the mercy of their husbands. They 
are, in truth, little better than slaves or 
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beasts of burden. It is they who build 
the houses, who cultivate the ground, 
who manufacture the clothes, who pre- 
pare the food, who, in short, do every- 
thing. They have nine lives, say their 
ungrateful husbands, and can afford to 
lose one without being the worse for it. 
They are described as being less timid 
than the men, more intelligent, more 
gay, and quite ready to adapt them- 
selves to the manners and customs of 
their French rulers. The men, though 
by no means destitute of strength and 
courage, are lazy, indolent, and averse 
to bodily exercise, and chiefly at home 
in the petty intrigues of an almost re- 
tail commerce. 

Great importance is attached to the 
funeral ceremonies. The dead are 
interred—not burnt, according to the 
custom of neighboring nations—and 
much taste is displayed in their burial- 
places. There is no more acceptable 


present than a coffin, and thus it usual- 
ly happens that one is provided years 
before it can be turned to a proper 


account. The deceased is clothed in 
his choicest apparel, and in his coffin 
is placed an abundant supply of what- 
ever he is likely to want in the new 
life upon which he has entered through 
the portals of death. The obsequies 
are generally deferred for six months, 
or for even a whole year, in order to 
give more time for the necessary pre- 
parations. On such occasions friends 
and relatives flock from afar to the 
“funeral baked meats ;” for a hand- 
some banquet forms an essential part 
of the otherwise melancholy details. 
From twenty to thirty bearers convey 
the corpse to its last abode, amid the 
deafening discord of drums, cymbals, 
and tom-toms. The procession moves 
with slow and measured step, and on 
the coffin is placed a shell filled with 
water, which enables the master of the 
ceremonies to ascertain that the coffin 
is borne with becoming steadiness. 
Mourning is worn for twenty-seven 
months for a father, mother, or hus- 
band; but only twelve months for a 
wife. During this period it is for- 
bidden to be present at any spectacle, 
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to attend any meeting, or to marry. 
At various intervals after the interment, 
offerings of eatables are presented to 
the dead, but which are scrupulously 
consumed by the offerers themselves. 
Respect, bordering on reverence, is 
shown to old age ; but then old people 
are a rarity, few individuals attaining 
to half a century. Sickness of all 
kinds is rife, including “the whole 
cohort of fevers.” The want of clean- 
liness is undoubtedly at the bottom of 
most of the complaints from which the 
natives suffer. The systemof medicine 
most in vogue is borrowed from the 
Chinese. Every well-to-do family 
maintains its own physician, who 
physics all its members to their heart’s 
content. Doctors, however, agree no 
more in Cochin China than in any 
other region of the globe. There are 
two schools of medicine—the one em- 
ploying nothing but stimulants, the 
other adhering solely to refrigerants, 
and both citing in favor of their re- 
spective systems the most astounding 
and well-nigh miraculous cures. 

The rules of politeness and etiquette 
are distinctly drawn and rigidly ob- 
served. An inferior meeting a superior 
prostrates himself at full length upon 
the ground, and repeats the act again 
and again according to the amount of 
deference he wishes to exhibit. To 
address one by the title of great-grand- 
father is to show the highest possible 
respect, while grandfather, father, uncle, 
and elder brother mark the downward 
gradations from that supreme point. 
There is, in truth, somewhat too much 
of veneering visible in all that pertains 
to the private life and character of the 
Anamites. Their moral code, based 
on the precepts of Confucius, is irre- 
proachable, but they seldom pause to 
regulate their conduct after its whole- 
some doctrines. Pleasure, indeed, is 
more thought of than, morality, and 
gambling is a raging passion with all 
classes. Cock-fighting, and even the 
combats of red-fishes, fill them with 
especial delight ; and when thoroughly 
excited they will stake on any chance 
their wives and children, and even 
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themselves. Music, dancing, and the- 
atrical exhibitions are likewise much 
to their taste, though the dancers are in- 
variably women hired for the purpose. 

The laws and police regulations are 
for the most part wise and sensible, but 
are more frequently neglected than 
observed. Here, as in other Asiatic 
countries, a gift in the hand perverteth 
the wisdom of the wise, and thus only 
the poor and the stingy need suffer for 
their sins. For most offences the 
bastinado is inflicted, but for heinous 
crimes capital punishments are en- 
forced. There is a sufficient variety 
in the modes of execution. Sometimes 
the criminal is sentenced to be stran- 
gled; at other times he is decapitated, 
or trampled to death by an elephant, 
or even hacked to pieces if his crime 
has been in any way extraordinary. 
For minor delinquencies recourse is 
had to transportation in irons to a dis- 
tant province, or to hard labor, such as 
cutting grass for the emperor’s ele- 
phants. 

Society is divided into two classes— 
the people and the mandarins. No- 
bility is hereditary, but the son of a 
mandarin of the first order ranks only 
with the second until he has done 
something to merit promotion to his 
father’s rank. In like manner the son 
of a second-class mandarin belongs to 
the third rank, and so on to the lowest 
grale; and there are nine of these— 
the highest two sitting in the imperial 
council. But the most exalted honors 
are open to the most humble. No 
mar: is so low born as to despair of be- 
coming one of the pillars of the empire. 
The competition system prevails here 
in its full vigor. Everything depends 
* upon the passing certain examinations ; 
but for all that the mandarins are de- 
scribed as oppressors of the poor, evil 
advisers of the sovereign, addicted to 
fraud, given wp to their appetites, 
wasting their time in sensual and 
frivolous pursuits, corrupt and venal 
in the administration of justice. 

The patrimony is distributed equally 
among all the sons, whether legitimate 
or otherwise, except that the eldest re- 
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ceives one-tenth of the entire property 
in addition to his own share ; in return 
for which he is expected to guard the 
interests of the family, and above all 
to look after his sisters, who cannot 
marry without his consent. Thedaugh- 
ters have no part in the inheritance 
save in the absence of male heirs, but 
in that case they are treated as if they 
were sons. Through extreme poverty 
children are often sold as slaves by 
their parents. An insolvent debtor 
likewise becomes the bondsman of his 
creditor; and as the legal rate of in- 
terest is thirty per cent., a debt rapidly 
accumulates. 

An Anamite hour is twice the 
length of a European one, and the 
night is divided into five watches. A 
year consists of twelve lunar months ; 
so that every two or three years it be- 
comes necessary to add another month: 
in nineteen years there are seventeen 
of these intercalated months. The 
lapse of time is marked by periods of 
twelve years, five of which constitute a 
“grand cycle ;” but in historical nar- 
ratives the dates are calculated from 
the accession of the reigning monarch. 
The year begins with the month of 
February. The decimal system of 
enumeration is the one adopted by the 
Cochin Chinese. 

The religion of the people is a super- 
stitious Buddhism ; that of the lettered 
classes a dormant belief in the moral 
teachings of Confucius. Whatever 
temples there are, are of a mean order, 
and are served by an ignorant and ill- 
paid priesthood. The malignant spirits 
are propitiated by offerings of burnt 
paper inscribed with prayers, of bundles 
of sweet-scented wood, and of other 
articles of trifling value; the good 
spirits are mostly neglected. Sincere 
veneration, however, is shown to the 
manes of deceased ancestors. The 
priests take a vow of celibacy, to which 
they occasionally adhere. They ab- 
stain entirely from animal food, and 
affect a yellow or red hue in their ap- 
parel. After death their bodies are 
burned, and not buried as is the case 
with the laity. 
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The inhabitants of Cochin China are 
naturally industrious, and possess con- 
siderable skill as carpenters and up- 
holsterers. They also work in iron 
with some success, and display no 
mean taste in their pottery. Their 
cotton and silk manufactures are, 
however, coarse and greatly inferior 
tothe Chinese. Their lackered boxes 
are famous throughout the world, nor 
are their filigree ornaments unworthy 
of admiration. But though skilful and 
intelligent as artisans, and abundantly 
endowed with the faculty of imitation, 
they are wretchedly deficient in imagi- 
nation, and have no idea of invention. 
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This defect is perhaps of less conse- 
quence now that they have the berf&fit 
of receiving their impulses from the 
most inventive nation in the world. 
Without. doubt, their material pros-_ 
perity will be largely augmented by 
the French domination, nor have they 
anything to lose in moral and social 
respects. The conquest of Cochin 


China may therefore be regarded as 
an advantage to the people themselves ; 
but how far it is likely to yield any 
profit to the French is altogether an- 
other question, and one which at present 
we are not called upon to discuss. Suf- 
ficient for the day is the evil thereof. 
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CONSALVIS MEMOIRS. 


Mémoires du Cardinal Consalvi, Sec- 
rétaire d’Btat du Pape Pie VIL, 
avec une Introduction et des Notes. 
Par J. Crétineau-Jory. 2 vols. 
8vo. Paris: Plon. 1864. 


M. Crétineau-Joly is a Vendéan, and 
there seems to be in his blood some- 
thing of that pugnacious and warlike 
quality which so distinguished his 
forefathers. Each of his former pub- 
lications betrays this combative pro- 
pensity, and the introduction which 
accompanies Cardinal Consalvi’s Me- 
moirs is worthy of its predecessors. 
M. Crétineau-Joly is well known on 
the continent by his “ History of the 
Jesuits”—a work containing a consid- 
erable amount of valuable information 
concerning that celebrated and much 
maligned order; but, at the same time, 
it may be considered in the light of an 
Armstrong gun, which batters and re- 
duces to dust the bastions of an enemy. 
Indeed, it was ushered forth at the 
very height of the warfare which raged 
against the Church in France, a few 


years previous to the downfall of 
Louis Philippe. In 1858 the same 
writer produced a brochure bearing 
the following title, “The Church ver- 
sus the Revolution,” another broadside 
fired against crowned revolutionists, 
no less than against the sectarian 
hordes of a Mazzini and a Garibaldi. 
Hardly a year had elapsed when the 
French emperor invaded Lombardy, 
with what result the whole world is 
aware. So M. Crétineau-Joly had 
taken time by the forelock. And now, 
again, he comes forth with these highly 
interesting and authentic memoirs, 
written by the cardinal and prime 
minister of Pius VII. In every re- 
spect they may be proclaimed the most 
important, if not the most voluminous, 
of the editor’s publications. No one, 
at the same time, will fail to perceive 
that between the actual situation of 
the Holy See and that which marked 
its history in the eventful-years be- 
tween 1799 and 1811, there underlies a 
startling similarity. Singularly enough, 
the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
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—— with the same picture of 

vi@lence, the same hypocrisy, the same 
contempt of right by might, that char- 
acterized the dawn of the present age. 

. On the one side, an all-powerful ruler, 
intoxicated by success, backed by a 
host of servile demagogues, and hardly 
less servile, though royal infidels; on 
the other, a weak old man, backed by 
a calm, deliberate, truly Christian ge- 
nius—both wielding no other weapons 
but faith, hope, and charity—both torn 
from their home and judgment-seat by 
the iron hand of revolutionary despot- 
ism—and yet both riding triumphant 
over the seething waves, whilst the grim 
corpses of their enemies are washed to 
the shore, or startle the traveller as he 
comes suddenly upon them in his wan- 
derings through Russian wilds. Ay, 
there she goes, that tiny ship of Peter’s, 
with a Pius at her helm; now, as in 
bygone days, with an Antonelli as a 
commander—much about the same 
man as a Consalvi. 


“Blow fair, "sar. breeze! She anchors ere the 
ark 


Already doubled is the cape—our bay 

Receives that prow which proudly spurns the 
spray. 

How gloriously her gallant course she goes! 

Her white wings flying—never from her foes— 

She walks the waters like a thing of life, 

And seems to dare the elements to strife.” 


Setting aside metaphors and poetry, 
these memoirs are certainly one of the 
most remarkable instances of calm 
self-possession and confidence in a 
just cause that are to be met with 
in any time or country. Here is a 
man, and prime minister of a captive 
sovereign, himself a prisoner, who un- 
dertakes to write the history of the im- 
portant events in which he had played 
&most conspicuous part. He is closely 
watched, and consequently obliged to 
write by fits and starts; he is deprived 
of every source of documentary in- 
formation, and consequently must trust 
to his own memory. Will these hasty 
yet truthful sheets escape his jailer’s 
eye? He cannot tell. Will he ever 
recover his liberty, be restorec to his 
dear master’s bosom and confidence ? 
He cannot tell: but nevertheless the 
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great cardinal—for great he was uni- 
versally acknowledged—goes on bring- 
ing forth certain facts, known to him- 
self alone, and which throw more light 
on the true character of the first Napo- 
leon than the ponderous and garbled 
evidence of a Thiers, or even the 
more trustworthy pages of M. Ar. 
taud, in his “ Lite of Pius VIL.” In- 
deed, there are few comparisons of 
higher interest than to open those two 
works at the parts which refer to the 
events narrated in these memoirs. A 
labor of this kind, first originating ina 
spirit of fair play, soon becomes a 
labor of love, so strong is the contrast 
between the worldly, scheming, truck- 
ling, infidel historian of the first em- 
pire, and the unassuming and conscien- 
tious, though bold and resolute cardi- 
nal. One may safely say, that M. 
Thiers would have never dreamt of 
bearding the headstrong Bonaparte, 
as Consalvi did on a memorable occa- 
sion, which reminds us of those legates 
of old, who daunted by their steady 
looks and unrufiled patience the burly 
violence of a Richard, or unveiled the 
cunning of a Frederic Hohenstaufen. 

At the very outset of these memoirs, 
the cardinal gives us their true and 
solemn character. His last will, which 
accompanies them, and may be consid- 
ered as a sort of preface, contains the 
following lines : 

“My heir and trustee, as well as 
those who may hereafter take charge 
of my inheritance, are bound to bestow 
the greatest care on my personal writ- 
ings relative to the conclave held at 
Venice in 1799 and 1800; to the con- 
cordat of 1801; to the marriage of the 
Emperor Napoleon with the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa of Austria; and, 
lastly, to the papers on different peri- 
ods of my life and ministry. These 
five papers, some of which are nearly 
finished, and the others in course of 
preparation, are not to be published 
before the death of those eminent per- 
sonages who are mentiuned therein. In 
this way many disputes may be avoided, 
for, though utterly unfounded, as my 
own writings rest on truth alone, still 
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they might injure that very truth, and 
the interests of the Holy See, to which 
I am desirous of leaving the means of 
repelling any false attack published 
hereafter on these matters. These 
memoirs on the conclave, the con- 
cordat of 1801, the marriage, and the 
ministry, belonging more especially to 
the Holy See, and to the pontifical 
government, my heir and trustee shall 
present them to the reigning pontiff, 
and beseech the Holy Father to pre- 
serve them carefully within the arch- 
ives of the Vatican. They may be of 
use to the Holy See on many occa- 
sions, but more particularly if any 
future history be published of the 
events which form the object of the 
present writings, or if it should be- 
come necessary to refute any false 
statement. In regard to the memoirs 


concerning the different periods of my 
own life, as the extinction of my fam- 
ily will leave behind me no one di- 
rectly interested in the following pages, 
they are to remain in the hands of my 


heir and trustee, or in those of the suc- 
cessive administrators of my fortune ; 
or, again, they may be likewise handed 
over to the archives of the Vatican, if 
they be deemed worthy of preserva- 
tion. My only desire is, that in case 
of the biography of the cardinals be- 
ing continued, my heir and executors 
shall cause these memoirs to be known, 
so that nothing may be published con- 
trary to truth about myself; for I am 
ambitious of maintaining immaculate 
my own reputation—a wish grounded 
on the prescriptions of Scripture. As 
for the truth of the facts brought for- 
ward in my writings, I may make bold 
to say, Deus scit quia non mentior.” 
Cardinal Consalvi was born at 
Rome, of a noble family, in 1757, and 
was the eldest of five children, two of 
whom died at an early age. His father 
bore the title of marquess, and his 
mother, the Marchioness Claudia Car- 
andini, was of Modenese origin. 

The family itself, on the father’s 
side, had sprung up in Tuscany at 
Pisa, though not under the same 
name; but emigrated about a century 
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and a half ago to the Roman States, 
where it expanded, and gradually grew 
into political, or rather ecclesiastical 
importance. Consalvi’s forefathers still, 
however, held in Tuscany some pro- 
perty, to which he would have been 
entitled had he felt disposed to dis- 
pute the equity of certain Leopoldine 
laws concerning trustees. But, with 
characteristic disinterestedness the fu- 
ture cardinal never gave the matter a 
second thought. 

“J never felt (says he) a passion for 
riches; beside, my resources, though 
far from opulent, were sufficient for a 
modest way of living, thanks to the in- 
come arising out of the different offices 
which I held successively. And thus 
being lifted, by Divine Providence, 
above vanity and ambition, I never 
was tempted to prove that I was 
descended from the Brunaccis and not 
from the Consalvis, whenever envy or 
ignorance represented me as belonging 
to a stock unblessed with old nobility. 
It would have been an easy matter to 
dispel these imputations or errors. 
Being fully convinced that the best 
nobility springs from the heart and 
from good deeds; knowing, likewise, 
that I was a genuine Brunacci and 
not a Consalvi, I despised all such ru- 
mors... . Nor did I alter my views 
when the high position which I after- 
ward attained afforded so many oppor- 
tunities for putting an end to those 
idle reports.” 

In the above passage we have al- 
ready the whole man. During his 
long and chequered life he never once 
exposed himself to the charge of mak 
ing his own fortune out of the numer- 
ous and even honorable occasions 
which would have tempted a less 
exalted soul. It would be useless to 
follow the young Consalvi through his 
course of studies, which were brilliant, 
and partly gone through under the eye 
of Cardinal York, the last of a fated 
race, who entertained for the future 
minister an affectionate friendship 
that never cooled until his death. 

Hercules Consalvi had hardly fin- 
ished his academical curriculum at 
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Rome when he was called to the pre- 
lature, in 1783, as reporter to the tri- 
bunal of the Curia. His talents and 
deep knowledge, though so young, in 
canon and civil law, soon made him 
conspicuous among his competitors. 
In 1786, the Pope Pius VI. appointed 
him Ponente del buono governo, a 
board, or congregation, charged with 
giving its opinion on all municipal 
questions. This promotion was due 
to his merit, but the cardinal himself 
confesses that it was a tardy one, not 
on account of any neglect on the part 
of the pontifical government, but 
merely because he did not avail him- 
self of favorable opportunities. “ On 
the one hand,” observes he, “ my own 
disposition never inclined to ask for 
favor, and still less to court the patron- 
age of those placed in high positions ; 
whilst, on the other hand, I had before 
my eyes, in such respects, the fine ex- 
ample of my own guardian, the Car- 
dinal Negroni. . . . He was wont to 
say, ‘ We never ought to ask for any- 
thing ; we must never flatter to obtain 
preferment; but manage in such a 
way as to overcome every obstacle, 
through a most punctual fulfilment of 
our duties, and the enjoyment of a 
sound reputation. To this piece of 
advice I strictly adhered through life.” 
To those who are so prone to. malign 
the pomp and splendor of the Roman 
prelature, it will be a matter of sur- 
prise to learn that at this very time 
the only benefice conferred upon Con- 
salvi amounted to the paltry stipend 
of £12 a year. 

The Pope, however, who seems to 
have been an excellent judge of true 
merit, soon placed the young prelate 
at the head of the hospital of San 
Michele, the largest and most import- 
ant in Rome. The establishment re- 
quired a thorough reform ; and Con- 
salvi soon worked wonders, being led 
on by his own innate ardor, and by a 
strong predilection for the manage- 
ment of charitable institutions. But 
he had hardly realized his intended 
labor of reformation, when he was 
superseded by another prelate. Pius 
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VL, in fact, did not wish Consalvi to 
wear out his energies in the routine 
of administrative bureaucracy. The 
incident which led to his promotion is 
so truly characteristic of both person- 
ages, that we cannot refrain from a 
copious quotation : 

“The sudden death of one of the 
votanti di segnatura, or Supreme 
Court of Cassation, made a vacancy 
in that court. All my friends engaged 
me not to lose a moment in applying 
for it. Idid not yield to their entreat- 
ies, nor, indeed, did the Pope allow 
me time for that purpose. The above 
death had taken place on Maunday 
Thursday. The very next morning, 
though it was Good Friday, and the 
sacred services of the day were about 
to be solemnized; though all the pub- 
lic offices were closed, according to 
custom, the Pope sent to the Secretary 
of State an order to forward my imme- 
diate appointment as votante di segna- 
tura. As soon as it arrived, I has- 
tened to the Pope tothank him. His 
Holiness was not in the habit of re- 
ceiving any one merely for the sake of 
hearing expressions of gratitude ; still 
less did I expect to be introduced on 
such a day, when the Pope, after 
attending at the holy function, had re- 
tired to his apartments, with a view of 
coming back for Zenebre, and was in 
the very act of reciting Complin, 
which was to be followed by his dinner. 

“On learning that I was in the 
antechamber, where he had previously 
given orders that I should not be sent 
away in case I should come, he admit- 
ted me at once. After finishing Com- 
plin in my presence, he addressed me 
so kindly that I shall remember his 
words as long as I live. ‘My dear 
Monsignor, said he, ‘you are well 
aware that we receive no one merely 
to hear thanksgivings; and yet we 
have gone against our usual custom, 
notwithstanding this busy day, and 
though our dinner has just béen served 
up, in order that we may have the 
pleasure of making you the present 
communication. If you were not in- 
cluded in the last promotion, it was be- 
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cause we were obliged to hand over to 
another the post really destined to 
yourself; and in doing so we felt as 
much aggrieved as we are now de- 
lighted to offer you immediately the 
yacant charge of votante di segnatura. 
We do it to show you the satisfaction 
which you afford us by your conduct. 
We took you away from an adminis- 
trative station merely to place you on 
higher ground.’ 

“The Holy Father then added a 
few words concerning the opinion 
which his kindness, and by no means 
my own merit, suggested to him rela- 
tively to my future career. Indeed, 
the knowledge which I have of myself 
would not allow me to transcribe those 
words. He then continued as follows : 
‘What we now bestow upon you is 
really not worth much, but I have 
nothing else for the present. Take it, 
however, as a positive pledge of what 
I am disposed to do as soon as an op- 
portunity offers.’ 

“Tt is easy to understand that after 
such a speech, uttered in that easy, 
affable, and yet majestic manner so 
peculiar to Pius VI., I was ata loss 
for expressions to answer him. I 
could hardly stammer out, that after 
the language he had just used about 
my promotion—language showing that 
I had not incurred his disapproval by 
my conduct at San Michele—my 
mind was quite at ease as to the future. 
Indeed, I had no other ambition but 
to please him, and to fulfil my duty in 
any station he might think fit to confer 
upon me. 

“ Here I was interrupted. ‘Iam 
satisfied—nay, highly satisfied’—said 
the Pope, ‘by your behavior at San 
Michele; but I again say that I des- 
tine you to other purposes. What I 
promised formerly was sincere, but 
still it was but empty words. This is 
something matter of fact; not much, 
indeed, but yet better than words. 
So don’t refuse it; and now be off, for, 
you see, our dinner is getting cold, and 
we must soon go back to chapel.’” 

It would be doubtless congenial to 
our feelings to dwell upon these touch- 
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ing details; but we are already in the 
year 1790, and the knell of the old 
French monarchy is tolling. Let us 
plunge, therefore, at once in medias 
res, and skip over the eight interven- 
ing years between the time which saw 
Rome invaded by a_ revolutionary 
army, the Pope torn from his throne, 
and led a prisoner, first to Florence, 
then to Valence, where he was to die 
a martyr. Onreading this part of the 
memoirs, one is particularly struck 
with the similarity which it presents 
with the history of Piedmontese inva- 
sion—the same hypocrisy, the same 
attempts at provoking to insurrection 
the inhabitants at Rome, and, these 
failing, the same recourse to violence. 
The accidental death of General Du- 
phot at last appears in its true colors, 
but of course it supplied the Directory 
with a pretence for seizing the Papal 
States, an act of spoliation it had been 
long preparing.* Thanks to the en- 
ergy of Congalvi, to whom had been 
entrusted the maintenance of public 
order, previous to the entry of the 
French troops into the capital, no in- 
surrection took place; but for that 
very reason he was obnoxious to the 
government of the invaders. After 
the Pope’s departure he was thrown 
into prison, with the prospect of being 
transported, together with many Ro- 
man ecclesiastical and pontifical offi- 
cers, to the fatal colony of Cayenne. 


* As a proof of this, we may produce the secret 
instructions forwarded, two months and a half 
before the general’s death and the Roman insur- 
rection, by the French government to Joseph 
Bonaparte, their plenipotentiary at Rome: ‘* You 
have two things to bear in mind: (1) To prevent 
the King of gj from coming to Rome; (2) 
To help, instead of opposing, the favorable dis- 
positions of those who believe that it is time for 
the Papal dominion to come to an end. In short, 

you must encourage the impulse toward freedom 

y which the people of Rome seems to be ani- 
mated.’ Instructions like these (observes, very 
justly, M. Crétineau-Joly) could have no other 
object but to lay a diplomatical snare, or to pro- 
voke an insurrection. The fact is so clear that 
Cacault, who succeeded to Joseph Bonaparte at 
Rome, wrote in 1801 to the First Consul—** You 
know, quite as well as I do, the details of this 
melancholy event. Nobody in Rome ordered 
either to fire or to kill any one. General Dnphot 
was imprudent; nay, more—let us out with the 
word—he was guilty. There is a law of nations 
at Rome not a whit less than elsewhere.” The 
admission does credit to the honest man who 
contributed so largely to bring about the con- 
cordat of 1801. 
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To the honor of the French com- 
mander it must be said, that he did 
all in his power to defend the ener- 
getic prelate against his contemptible 
enemies, and to alleviate his captivity. 
The Paris Directory had first banished 
him to Civita Vecchia, and then al- 
tered his destination to Naples. But 
the Roman demagogues were deter- 
mined upon wreaking their vengeance 
on Consalvi: 

“T had been detained (says ' he) 
about four or five and twenty days, 
when I was visited in my prison by 
my dear brother Andrea, as well as by 
my two friends, the Princes Chigi and 
Teano. This piece of good fortune I 
owed to the kind commander of the 
fortress. They informed me that 
they were bearers of both good and 
bad news. I was at last to be trans- 
ported, not, indeed, to Tuscany, but to 
Naples, so that I might not join the 
Pope. At the same time, it had been 
ordained that I was to ride through 
the strests of the city mounted on an 


* ass, escorted by policemen, and lashed 


all along with a horsewhip. Many a 
window under which I was to pass by 
was already hired ; and our Jacobins, 
as well as the wives of our consuls, 
promised themselves much pleasure at 
the sight of this execution. My 
friends were quite amazed at my indif- 
ference on receiving this last piece of 
news, which, indeed, caused me but 
little pain; for I really considered it 
rather as a source of triumph and 
glory. On the contrary, I was deeply 
vexed at not being able to proceed to 
Tuscany, where I was so desirous of 
meeting the Pope.” 

The humanity of the French general 
prevented the Roman demagogues 
from carrying into execution the latter 
part of the sentence ; but he remained 
inflexible as to Consalvi’s removal to 
Naples. The latter had, therefore, 
but to obey; and started for his desti- 
nation, in company with a band of 
eighteen convicts, and several political 
prisoners like himself. After many 
difficulties, arising out of Acton’s tor- 
tuous policy, he succeeded at length 


in reaching Leghorn, where he had to 
encounter obstacles of a different na- 
ture. His very first step was to pro- 
ceed to Florence, in hopes that the 
Duke of Tuscany would facilitate his 
access to the captive Pontiff, who was 
detained in a neighboring Carthusian 
monastery. But the jealous watchful- 
ness of the French plenipotentiary 
struck terror into the heart of the Tus- 
can minister, who peremptorily refused 
to have anything to do with the matter. 
Consalvi was not, however, to be 
daunted when on the path of duty; 
he consequently set out on foot for the 
Chartreuse, situated at about three 
miles from Florence, and contrived his 
visit so secretly that he baffled detec- 
tion. On approaching the foot of the 
hill, the faithful servant could hardly 
repress his emotions. But let us hear 
him in his own words: 

“ Every step which brought me 
nearer to the Holy Father increased 
the strong feelings that welled up from 
my soul. The poverty and solitude of 
the place, the sight of the two or three 
unfortunates who attended him, brought 
tears to my eyes. At last I was in- 
troduced into his presence. O God! 
what were my emotions at that mo- 
ment; my heart throbbed almost to 
breaking ! 

“ Pius VI. was seated before a table, 
a posture which concealed his weak- 
ness, for he had almost lost the use of 
his legs, and he could not move with- 
out the help of two strong men. The 
beauty and majesty of his features 
were still the same as at Rome; he 
still inspired a deep veneration and a 
most ardent attachment. I fell pros- 
trate at his feet, which I bathed with 
my tears; I told him the difficulties I 
had to encounter, and how ardently I 
desired to remain with him, in order 
to serve him, assist him—in fact, share 
his fate. I promised not to spare any 
effort for the furtherance of this ob- 
ject.” 

A full hour quickly fled in thus com- 
muning with cach other, and Consalvi 
was obliged to take his leave. The 
aged Pope foresaw that this prop of 
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his declining and martyred life would 
not be allowed him ; but still he clung 
fondly to the idea, and when his faith- 
ful adherent, on a second and last visit, 
admitted that he had failed in every 
endeavor to gain his end, and had even 
been ordered out of the country, Pius 
evinced a strong feeling of regret, 
though no surprise. This farewell 
visit is related in terms no less touch- 
ing than the former : 

“ During this audience, which lasted 
also a full hour, he bestowed upon me 
the greatest marks of kindness, exhort- 
ing me successively to practise resig- 
nation, wisdom, and those acts of firm- 
ness of which his own life and his 
whole demeanor set such a fine ex- 
ample. He appeared to me quite as 
great, and even far greater, than when 
he reigned at Rome. I besought him 
to give me his blessing. He laid his 
hands on my head, and, like the most 
venerable among the patriarchs of old, 
raising his eyes toward heaven, he 
prayed unto the Lord, and blessed me, 
with an attitude so resigned, so august, 
so holy, so full of real tenderness, that 
to the last day of my life the remem- 
brance will remain graven on my heart 
in indelible characters. 

“When I retired, my eyes were 
swimming with tears; I was beside 
myself with grief; and yet I felt both 
encouraged and re-assured by the in- 
expressible calmness of my sovereign, 
and the sweet serenity of his features. 
It was indeed the greatness of a good 
man struggling against misfortune.” 

Four-and-twenty hours afterward, 
Consalvi was obliged to leave Florence 
for Venice; the Pope was hurried 
through Alpine snows to Valence, in 
Dauphiné, where he died of his suffer- 
ings on the 29th of August, 1799. 

And what a time for the election of 
a new pope! Italy overrun by the 
French revolutionary armies, Rome 
in their possession, and ruled by a 
horde of incendiary demagogues ; the 
Russians, headed by Suwarow, pour- 
ing into the Peninsula to oppose the 
French; whilst Austria, governed by 
a Thugut, was watching her oppor- 
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tunity to get hold of the new Pope—if 
there should be a Pope—and make 
him the pliant tool of her ambition. 
Nor let us forget that Bonaparte was 
on his way back from Egypt, prepar- 
ing to swoop down, eagle-like, on those 
very Austrian possessions wherein the 
conclave was to meet. And yet the 
conclave did meet at Venice, on an 
island of that famous republic, which 
had so often defied the bans and inter- 
dicts of the Roman pontiffs ;—the car- 
dinals hurried from their neighboring 
cities or secret abodes, though with 
views and intentions not perhaps ex- 
actly in accordance with the solemnity 
and urgency of the occasion. It is, 
indeed, a curious picture of human 
passions, though blended with higher 
motives and purposes,—that truthful 
memoir drawn up by Consalvi on the 
conclave of 1800, wherein he was un- 
animously elected secretary to the as- 
sembly. The election lasted more 
than three long months, on account 
of the two contending factions, headed 
by Cardinal Herzan, on the part of 
Austria, and by the celebrated Maury, 
then Bishop of Montefiascone in the 
Papal States. Consalvi, notwithstand- 
ing his wonted moderation, boldly pro- 
claims these divisions to have been 
scandalous in such circumstances, and 
animadverts severely on the intrigues 
of the imperial court. And yet he 
cannot help observing that, on such 
occasions, the Sacred College seem led 
on, little by little, as it were, by some 
higher power, to sacrifice their own 
private views and interests to the com- 
mon weal of Christendom. So it was, 
indeed, in the present juncture, thanks 
to the extraordinury ability, to the 
self-renouncement, prudence, and true 
Catholic spirit displayed throughout 
by the youthful secretary. The votes 
were gradually won over to Cardinal 
Chiaramonti, so well known afterward 
by the name of Pius VII. Consalvi 
had truly displayed a master-mind ; 
and the new pontiff immediately show- 
ed how highly he appreciated his merit, 
by appointing him Secretary of State. 
We can easily believe the surprise and 
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alarm of the new minister; for doubt- 
less his was no easy task. The Aus- 
trians possessed nearly all the Papal 
States, whilst the King of Naples held 
Rome itself. The court of Vienna, 
intent upon keeping at least the three 
legations, which had recently been 
wrested from the French, offered at 
the same time to restore to the Pope 
the remaining parts of his dominions. 
To such a proposal the latter could 
but oppose a flat denial, accompanied 
by a firm resolution to return to Rome 
without delay. The imperial negotia- 
tor, Ghislieri, then reduced his de- 
mands to the two legations of Bologna 
and Ferrara; but he met with no bet- 
ter success. The spoliation of the 
Holy See, as the reader may now 
perceive, is after all an old story. 
The Pope, indeed, went so far as to 
write to the emperor a letter, in which 
he formally demanded the restitution 
of all his provinces. No notice what- 
soever was taken of the Papal mis- 
sive. At last, utterly worn out by 
Austrian duplicity, Pius one day ad- 
dressed Ghislieri in the following 
terms: “Since the emperor refuses 
obstinately a restitution, which both 
religion and equity require, I really 
do not see what new argument I can 
produce to convince him. Let his 
majesty take care, however, not to lay 
by in his wardrobe any clothes belong- 
ing, not to himself, but to the Church. 
For not only will his majesty be un- 
able to wear them, but most probably 
they will pester with the grub his own 
hereditary dominions, which may be 
worm-eaten in a short time.” 

The Marquess Ghislieri hurried out 
of the Papal presence in a rage, whicli 
found vent when he met Consalvi. 
“The new Pope,” he exclaimed, “has 
hardly donned his own clothes; he is 
not yet accustomed to his own craft, 
and he talks of the Austrian wardrobe 
being worm-eaten! He knows but 
little of our power; it would require 
thousands of moths to nibble it to 
dust.” Two months after, the battle 
of Marengo had been fought and won: 
the legations, Lombardy, Venetia, the 


hereditary German states, the capital 
itself, had fallen a prey to the Corsi- 
can conqueror! Pius VII. had scarce- 
ly set his foot on the shore of his own 
dominions when the news of the fa- 
mous defeat arrived: “ Ah!” exclaim- 
ed Ghislieri, a religious man, after all, 
“T now see fulfilled the Pope’s pre- 
diction: our wardrobe has truly been 
worm-eaten to tatters.” 

Pius VII. had but just returned to 
Rome, in the midst of a delighted and 
grateful population, when he received 
the astounding news that the conqueror 
of the Austrians was desirous of nego- 
tiating with the Holy See for the resto- 
ration of religion in France. Whilst 
at Vercelli, Bonaparte had met with 
Cardinal Martiniana, who was return- 
ing from the conclave at Venice; and 
he expressed himself so clearly, so 
pointedly, as to his future plans, that 
both Consalvi and the Pope were taken 
by surprise. Their approbation was 
immediately given, and the Pope him- 
self wrote to Martiniana: “ You may 
tell the First Consul that we will read- 
ily enter into a negotiation tending to 
an object so truly honorable, so con- 
genial to our apostolical administration, 
and so thoroughly conformable to our 
own views.” 

The history of this celebrated treaty, 
on which so much hangs in France 
even in our own time, has been often 
related, and yet many a detail of the 
intricate negotiations which preceded 
its conclusion had remained secret 
until the publication of the present 
memoirs. Three personages stand out 
in strong relief on that occasion, each 
with his individual character: Ca- 
cault, the French ambassador at Rome, 
Bonaparte, and Consalvi himself. Of 
the second, little need be said; but M. 
Cacault is, we believe, hardly known 
in England. He was a Breton by 
birth, and, as such, had imbibed those 
religious feelings which stamp so 
strongly the most western province 
of France. <As a republican repre- 
sentative of the Directory, he did all 
in his power to avert from the Papal 
See those evils and that invasion which — 
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ended in. the captivity of Pius VI. 
When Napoleon's star was in the as- 
cendant, M. Cacault quickly discover- 
ed the depth and extent of his genius, 
and thenceforward abetted his plans. 
At the same time, he was by no means 
a flatterer, but ever plain-spoken to 
bluntness. A time came, indeed, when 
the greatest conqueror of modern times 
found the noble-hearted Breton rather 
too sincere, and consigned him to the 
peaceful life of a seat in his new- 
fangled senate. But that day was 
yet to come. In 1801, M. Cacault 
enjoyed the whole confidence of the 
First Consul. 

On leaving Bonaparte, the ambas- 
sador heard him utter those famous 
words, which have been so often 
quoted: “ Mind you treat the Pope 


as if he had 200,000 men at his back. 
Remember, also, that in October, 1796, 
I wrote to you how much I wished to 
save the Holy See, not to overthrow 
it, and that both you and I entertained 


the same feelings in this respect.” 
With credentials like these, M. Ca- 
cault should have found it an easy 
matter to negotiate with Rome; but, 
singularly enough, the conservative 
government of Austria threw many an 
obstacle in the way. The very idea 
of a reconciliation between revolution- 
ary France and the Papacy seems to 
have disquieted M. de Thugut, and he 
did all in his power to breed a feeling 
of distrust, on the part of Rome at 
least. The court of Naples was ani- 
mated by the same policy; and even 
Bonaparte himself, at one time, ap- 
peared to waver between the impulse 
of his own good sense and the sug- 
gestions of his infidel advisers. In 
the eyes of M. Cacault, the Pope 
stood too much on theological tenets 
and opinions, when dealing with a vic- 
torious adventurer. At any rate, mat- 
ters soon grew from bad to worse. In 
a fit of impatience, the consul ordered 
his ambassador to leave Rome in five 
days, if the concordat sent from Paris 
was not signed at the expiration of 

that short time. 
At this critical juncture, the Breton 
25 
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came to a determination so truly char- 
acteristic of the mian, that we must al- 
low him to speak efor himself. We 
borrow the following narrative om 
his secretary, M. Artaud: 

“We are bound to obey our govern- 
ment,” said he, addressing himself to 
me; “but then a government must be 
guided by a head capable of under- 
standing negotiations, by ministers ca- 
pable of advising him properly, and 
lastly, all must agree together. Every 
government ought to have a plan, a 
will, an aim of its own. But this is 
no easy matter with a new govern- 
ment. Now, though in a secondary 
station, I am really master of this 
business ; but if we go on in Rome as 
they are going on in Paris, nothing 
can come out of it but a sort of chaos. 

. - It is fully understood that the 
head of the state wished for a con- 
cordat; he wished for it so far back 
as Tolentino, and even before, when 
he called himself the best friend of the 
Pope. .... In fact, he has sent me 
here to negotiate a concordat, and for 
that purpose has given me in yourself 
the prop I myself desired. But then 
his ministers probably don’t wish for a 
concordat, and they have constant 
access to his ear. Now the character 
most easy to irritate and to deceive, is 
that of a warrior, who as yet under- 
derstands nothing about politics, and 
is ever returning to military orders 
and to the sword Shall we, like 
two fools, leave Rome in this way be- 
cause the despatch orders us to do so, 
and give up France to trreligiosity—a 
word no less barbarous than the thing 
itself? Shall we leave her to a sort 
of spurious Catholicism, or that hybrid 
system which advises the establish- 
ment of a patriarch? God knows, 
then, that the future destinies of the 
First Consul will probably never be 
fulfilled. . . .. 

“T am fond of Bonaparte, fond of 
the general; but this patch-work name 
of a First Consul is in itself ridiculous ; 
he borrowed it from Rome, where he 
has never set his foot. But in my 


eyes he is still nothing more than an 
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Italian general. As for the fate of 


this terrible general, it is now in my 
hands more than irfhis own ; he is turn- 
ing into a sort of Henry the Eighth, 
flattering and scaring the Holy See by 
turns; but how many sources of true 
glory will be dried up for him, if he 
merely mimics Henry the Eighth! 
The measure is full; nations now-a- 
days will not allow their rulers to dis- 
pose of them in regard to religious 
matters. With concordats, on the 
contrary, miracles may be wrought, 
more especially by him, or if not by 
him, supposing him to be unwise, by 
France herself. Be sure, my dear 
sir, that great deeds brought about at 
the proper moment, and bearing fruit- 
ful results, no matter by what genius 
they are accomplished, are a wealthy 
dowry for any country. In case of 
embarrassments, that country may ward 
off many an attack by pointing to its 
history. France, with all her faults, 
requires true grandeur. Our consul 


jeopardizes all by this pistol-shot fired 


in time of peace, merely for the sake 
of pleasing his generals whom he 
loves, but whose soldierlike jokes he 
fears, because he himself now and then 
gives way to them. He thus breaks 
off a negotiation which he wishes to 
succeed, and goes on casting rotten 
seed. What can really be a religious 
concordat, that most solemn of all 
human undertakings, if it is to be 
signed in five days? It reminds one 
of the twelve hours granted by a gen- 
eral to a besieged town, which can 
hope for no succor.” 

The result of the above conversa- 
tion on the part of M. Cacault was a 
determination to quit Rome, but to 
leave his secretary in that city, whilst 
Consalvi himself was to set out imme- 
diately for Paris, as the only means of 
preventing a positive rupture between 
the two courts, for Bonaparte had al- 
ready both a court and courtiers. The 
French minister was by no means 
blind to the consequences of his bold- 
ness in undertaking to correct the 
false steps of his own government ; but, 
to his credit be it said, the fear of those 
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consequences did not make him swerve 
one minute from his purpose. His 
very first step was, therefore, to request 
an interview with Consalvi, and an 
audience from the Pope. On meeting 
the cardinal, he began by reading in 
extenso the angry despatch which he 
had received, not even omitting the 
epithets “turbulent and guilty priest,” 
which the Consul applied to his emi- 
nence. M. Cacault then resumed as 
follows : 

“There must be some misunder- 
standing ; the First Consul is unac- 
quainted with your person, and still 
more with your talents, your ability, 
your precedents, your adroitness, and 
your anxiety to terminate this busi- 
ness. So you must start for Paris.” 
“When?” “To-morrow: you will 
please him ; you are fit to understand 
each other ; he will then learn to know 
a statesmanlike cardinal, and you will 
draw up the concordat together. But 
if you don’t go to Paris, I shall be 
obliged to break off all intercourse 
with you; and there are yonder cer- 
tain ministers, who advised the Di- 
rectory to transport Pius VI. to 
Guyana. .... 


‘, “Lagain repeat it, you must go to 


Paris, you will draw up the concordat 
yourself—nay more, you will dictate a 
part of it, obtaining at the same time 
far better conditions than I could ever 
do, fettered as I am by so many 
shackles. . . . . One word more: In 
a place like this, where there is so 
much gossipping, I can’t allow you to 
bear alone the responsibility of this 
action. I consider it as something 
truly grand ; but as it may turn out a 
false step, to-morrow I must see the 
Pope, and take the whole upon my 
shoulders. I shall not bore the Pope, 
having but a few words to tell him, in 
order to fulfil the Consul’s former in- 
structions.” 

Consalvi, fired at the boldness of the 
plan, hurried to the Pope, rather to 
prepare him for this unforeseen separa- 
tion than to ask for permission. When, 
on the other hand, the French diplo- 
matist was admitted to his presence, 
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he showed so much candor, such a true 
spirit of Christian feeling, such a total 
forgetfulness of self, that the pontiff 
could not refrain from shedding tears, 
and ended by breaking out into these 
words: “Indeed, indeed, you are a 
true friend, and we love you as we 
loved our own mother. At this very 
moment, we will retire to our oratory, 
in order to implore God’s blessing on 
this journey, as well as for the success- 
ful issue of an undertaking, which may 
afford us some consolation in the midst 
of so much affliction.” 

It was indeed a bereavement for the 
Pope, who, having hardly ascended the 
throne, was accustomed to consider 
Consalvi as his main prop and right 
hand in every affair of any import- 
ance. He, however, readily consented 


to the separation, and on the following 
day the cardinal left Rome, accompa- 
nied by M. Cacault, in an open carriage, 
to show the gossipping Romans that no 
real coolness existed between the two 


governments. This, in fact, strength- 
ened the hands of the Papal adminis- 
tration, as reports were already rife 
that a French army was about to 
march once more into Rome, with a 
view of restoring the republic. 

At the distance of more than half 
a century Consalvi’s determination 
scarcely seems an act of daring; but, 
at that period, it was considered in a 
different light. We must remember 
that France had been for ten long 
years the scene of anarchy and blood- 
shed within, while she had proved the 
terror of Europe on the field of battle. 
She was but just emerging from that 
anarchy, thanks to the iron grasp of a 
fortunate soldier, who might yet, for 
aught the world knew, turn out to be a 
bloody tyrant quite as well as a saga- 
cious ruler. For a priest, and still 
more for a cardinal, to venture alone 
of his own accord into the lair of those 
beasts of prey, as they were then 
termed, certainly showed an extraor- 
dinary degree of moral courage, how- 
ever M. Thiers may taunt Consalvi 
with his fears. Those fears the Papal 
minister did really entertain, as is 
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proved by a few unwary lines which 
he addressed before his departure to 
Acton at Naples, and which were be- 
trayed to Bonaparte in Paris. But 
then the cardinal, prompted by a strong 
feeling of duty, overcame these appre- 
hensions, which is more perhaps than 
M. Thiers would vouch to have done 
on a similar occasion, if we may judge 
from the infidel spirit and intriguing 
disposition that are conspicuous alike 
throughout his own career and writ- 
ings. Success, not principle, ever ap- 
pears to be his leading star. 

Once in Paris, Consalvi was not 
long in conquering that position which 
the keenness of his friend Cacault fore- 
saw that he was destined to assume. 
Bonaparte approved in every respect 
the conduct of his ambassador at Rome, 
appeared even flattered at being feared, 
at first received the cardinal with af- 
fected coolness, but little by little yielded 
to better feelings, and ended by turning 
into ridicule “that fool Acton, who 
thought that he could stop the rush of 
a torrent with cobwebs.” To these 
friendly dispositions soon succeeded 
on both sides a sincere confidence, and 
on one occasion the First Consul laugh- 
ingly inquired of Consalvi whether he 
was not considered as a priest-eater in 
Italy; and then suddenly launched 
into one of those splendid expositions 
of his future plans, by which he en- 
deavored to faseinate and charm those 
he aimed at winning over to his own 
views. In this sparkling conversation 
the concordat held a foremost place. 
Napoleon developed, just as he pleased, 
opinions half Protestant, half Jansenist 
—in other words, exactly what he 
wanted the concordat to be, and ex- 
actly what Consalvi could not allow. 
The contest between those two rival 
spirits may well detain us a few 
moments longer. And why not say 
at once that by degrees the master- 
genius of the age was obliged to modify 
his own views, yielding, nolens volens, 
as he himself admitted, to the graceful 
bearing and sound good sense of the 
man whose countrymen had named 


him the Roman Syren? 
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We may gather from M. Thiers’ 
work that Consalvi had undertaken a 
most arduous task. Paris itself must 
have offered a strange sight to a Ro- 
man cardinal in the very first year of 
the present century. The churches 
were still shut, and bore upon their 
porches such inscriptions as savored 
more of heathenism than of Christi- 
anity. Wherever the legate’s eye fell 
he was sure to meet with a temple of 
plenty, of fraternity, of liberty, of 
trade, of abundance, and so forth. 
And then when he went to court he 
found a ruler disposed to break out 
into the most violent fits of anger if 
his will was disputed, whilst on every 
hand he had to encounter a host of 
scoffers and infidels, belonging to every 
hue and grade. The army, the bench, 
the schools, the savants, and the very 
clergy, all vied in showing off Rome 
as the hotbed of an obsolete supersti- 
tion which it was high time to do 
away with altogether. And when we 
mention the clergy, we mean the re- 


‘mains of that schismatic body which 
had hailed the civil constitution so for- 
mally condemned by the Holy See in 


‘1791. They were active, intriguing, 
influential, and had the ear of Bona- 
parte himself. He was intent upon 
distributing among them a portion of 
the new sees about to be erected, 
and it required all the firmness of 
Consalvi to ward off this impending 
danger. If we may believe M. Thiers, 
many among them were by no means 
of dissolute lives; yet he cannot dis- 
guise the fact that they were ambitious, 
servile, and disposed to bend to every 
caprice of the ruling power. But that 
power was fully aware that the French 
population had no confidence whatever 
in their ministrations ; the non-jurors, 
or priests who had unflinchingly re- 
mained faithful to their duty, were, on 
the contrary, sought out and held in 
high esteem. In this strange society the 
functions of Catholicism and the rites of 
our religion were openly resumed by 
believers, who attended them in back 
streets, in by-ways, in dark warehouses, 
whither some aged priest repaired at 
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dawn, after escaping but shortly before 
from the dungeons of the Directory 
or the scaffolds of the Revolutionary 
Committee. The writer of these lines 
has known more than one man who 
was baptized at that period in a miser- 
able garret by some ecclesiastic dis- 
guised as a common laborer, before 
the eyes of his parents, though with- 
out any sponsors, for fear of detection, 
That such men should turn round in 
the streets of Paris and stare with 
wonder at the sight of a cardinal pub- 
licly making for the Tuileries in one 
of the Consul’s carriages is by no 
means surprising; but the fact in- 
creases our admiration for the two 
eminent statesmen who both cast such 
a firm glance into the depths of 
futurity. 

Consalvi had only been a few hours 
in Paris when he was summoned before 
the First Consul, who sent him word 
that “he was to show off as much of a 
cardinal as possible.” The able di- 
plomatist was, however, not in the least 
disposed to “show off,” and contented 
himself with wearing the indispensable 
insignia of his dignity. It will be well 
to remember that, at the time we are 
speaking of, no priest would have 
ventured to put on the clerical costume 
in the French capital. This first audi- 
ence took place in public, in the midst 
of all the high functionaries of the 
state. On the cardinal approaching, 
Bonaparte rose and said abruptly: “I 
am aware of the object of your journey 
to France. My will is, that the con- 
ferences shall begin immediately. I 
give you five days for the purpose, and 
tell you beforehand that, if on the fifth 
day the negotiations have not come to 
a conclusion, you may return to Rome; 
for, within my own mind, I have come 
to a determination should such an event 
take place.” 

“ By sending his prime minister to 
Paris (replied coolly the cardinal) His 
Holiness proves at any rate the interest 
he takes in the conclusion of a con- 
cordat with the French government, 
and I fully hope to terminate this 
business in the time you have marked.” 
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Apparently satisfied with this answer, 
Bonaparte immediately broke forth 
into one of those eloquent displays for 
which he was remarkable—the con- 
cordat, the Holy See, the interests of 
religion, the articles which had been 
rejected by the Pope, all became, on 
his part, the subject of a most vehement 
and exhaustive speech, which was 
silently listened to by the surrounding 
audience. 

One of the most amusing and almost 
ludicrous instances of the Consul’s ig- 
norance in regard to religious matters 
took place on this occasion. He bore 
a bitter hatred to the Jesuits, and was 
constantly harping on the subject. “I 
am quite astounded and scandalized 
(said he all of a sudden) that the Pope 
should be allied to a non-Catholic 
power like Russia, as is evident by the 
restoration of the Jesuits in that coun- 
try. Such a union ought surely to 
wound and irritate a Catholic sove- 
reign, since it contributes to please a 
schismatical monarch.” 

“T must answer candidly (resumed 
the cardinal) that your informations 
are incorrect on this matter. Doubt- 
less the Pope has deemed it advisable 
not to refuse the request of the Russian 
emperor for the restoration of the 
Jesuits in his own states, but, at the 
same time, His Holiness has shown no 
less fatherly affection and deference for 
the King of Spain, since an interval of 
several months has elapsed between 
Paul’s request and the bull, which was 
not sent before the court of Spain had 
expressly stated that it would in no 
way complain of the act.” 

When Bonaparte had fixed such a 
short term for the conclusion of the 
concordat, he fully intended that not a 
single jot of his own plan should be 
rejected by Rome. That plan, as we 
have already observed, was half schis- 
matic, and would have bound over the 
French Church to the supreme will 
and power of the ruling government. 
But Consalvi showed himself equally 
firm as to essentials, whilst he grace- 
fully yielded to every demand of minor 
importance. As to the wisdom of this 
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conduct, the present circumstances bear 
ample testimony; for, had the cardi- 
nal been less firm, what might not be 
in 1865 the painful situation of the 
French episcopacy? But the nego- 
tiations, instead of ending in five days, 
were prolonged for more than three 
weeks, during which the Abbé Bernier, 
who represented his government, was 
constantly starting new difficulties, and 
threatening Consalvi with some new 
outbreak of violence on the part of the 
First Consul. 

At last, toward the middle of July, 
every difficulty being overcome, and 
Bonaparte having formally promised 
to accept every article of the concordat 
as it had been agreed to at Rome, 
nothing remained but to copy and sign 
that famous treaty. The First Consul 
was to give a grand dinner on the 14th 
of July to foreigners of distinction, and 
to men of high standing in the country. 
His intention was to inform publicly 
his guests of this happy event, and on 
the 13th the Moniteur published the 
following laconic piece of news: “Car- 
dinal Consalvi has succeeded in the 
object which brought him to Paris.” 
Bonaparte had selected his brother 
Joseph, a councillor of state, and 
Bernier to sign the deed, whilst on the 
other side -were Consalvi, Monsignor 
Spina, and a theologian named Father 
Caselli. But at the last moment there 
occurred one of the most astounding 
incidents contained in the history of 
diplomacy. As it has never been men- 
tioned in any memoirs or documents of 
those times, we cannot do better than 
let the cardinal relate it in his own 
words : 

“Toward four o’clock in the after- 
noon, Bernier arrived with a roll of 
paper, which he did not unfold, but 
stated to be a copy of the concordat 
that we were about to sign. We took 
our own with us, and set out all together 
for the house of citizen Joseph, as was 
the slang of the day, the brother to the 
First Consul. He received me with 
the utmost politeness. Though he had 
been ambassador at Rome, I had not 
been introduced to him, being yet but 
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a prelate. During the few days I 
passed in Paris, I had not met him on 
a formal visit which I paid him, for he 
often resided in the country. This 
was, therefore, the first time we saw 
each other. After the usual compli- 
ments, he bade us to sit down round a 
table, adding: ‘ We shall have soon 
done, having but to sign the compact, 
as all is concluded.’ 

“On being seated round the table, 
the question arose who should sign 
first. Joseph Bonaparte claimed the 
right as brother to the head of the 
government. I observed with great 
mildness and firmness, that both as a 
cardinal and a legate of the Holy 
See, I could not consent to assume 
the second rank in signing; beside, 
under the old régime in France, as 
well as everywhere else, the cardinals 
enjoyed a right of precedence, which I 
could not give up, not indeed from any 
personal motive, but on account of the 
dignity with which I was invested. It 
is but due to Joseph to state, that after 


a momentary hesitation, he yielded 
with very good grace, and begged of 


me to sign first. He himself was to 
come after, followed by the prelate 
Spina, Councillor Cretet, Father Ca- 
selli, and the Abbé Bernier. 

“We set to work at once, and I had 
. taken up the pen, when to my great 
surprise the Abbé Bernier presented to 
me his copy, with the view of making 
me sign it without examining its con- 
tents. On casting my eyes upon it in. 
order to ascertain its identity with my 
own copy, I perceived that this eccle- 
siastical treaty was not the one agreed 
to by the respective commissioners, 
not the one adopted by the First Con- 
sul himself, but another totally differ- 
ent! The difference existing at the 
very first outset induced me to exam- 
ine the whole with the most scrupulous 
attention, and I soon found out that 
this copy contained the draught which 
the Pope had refused to accept without 
his correction, the very refusal that 
had provoked an order to the French 
agent to leave Rome; nay more, that 
this self-same draught was modified in 
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many respects by the insertion of cer. 
tain clauses, previously declared to be 
inacceptable even before it had been 
sent to Rome. 

“ A proceeding of this character, so 
truly incredible, and yet so real, which 
I shall not venture to qualify—for the 
fact speaks sufficiently for itself—a 
proceeding of this kind literally para- 
lyzed my hand. I expressed my as- 
tonishment, declaring positively that 
on no condition could I give my ap- 
proval to such a deed. The First 
Consul’s brother did not appear less 
surprised than myself, pretending not 
to understand the matter. The First 
Consul, he added, had assured him that, 
everything being agreed to, nothing 
remained but to sign. As for himself, 
he had just come up from the country, 
where he was busy with Count Coben- 
zel about the affairs of Austria, being 
called upon merely for the formality 
of signing the treaty. Concerning the 
matter itself, he absolutely knew noth- 
ing about it.” 

Cardinal Consalvi, even when writ- 
ing the above lines, dees not seem to 
doubt Joseph’s sincerity, nor that of 
Councillor Cretet, who affirmed his 
own innocence in terms equally strong. 
The latter could hardly believe his 
own eyes, when the legate pointed out 
to him the glaring discrepancies be- 
tween both copies. The Pope’s min- 
ister then turning suddenly to Bernier: 
“ Nobody better than yourself,” said 
he, “can attest the truth of what I 
affirm ; I am highly astonished at the 
studied silence which you maintain, 
and I must therefore call upon you 
positively to communicate to us what 
you must know so pertinently.” 

“ Then, with an air of confusion and 
an embarrassed countenance, he fal- 
tered out that doubtless my language 
was but too true, and that he would 
not deny the difference of the docu- 
ments now proposed for our signatures. 
‘ But the First Consul has so ordained, 
continued he, ‘ telling me that as long 
as no signature has been given, one is 
always at liberty to make any altera- 
tion. So he requires these alterations, 
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because, after duly considering the 
whole matter, he is not satisfied with 
the previous stipulations.’ ” 

The doctrine was so contrary to all 
precedents, that Consalvi had no diffi- 
culty in convincing his auditors of its 
futility. He moreover maintained his 
ground steadfastly, and refused to make 
any further concession contrary to his 
duties. They cajoled him, they threat- 
ened him with the violence and “ fury” 
of the omnipotent Consul; he remained 
unshaken. Joseph entreated him at 
least to go over the same ground once 
more, following the Papal copy, and 
to this the cardinal consented, firmly 
resolved not to give up one single point 
of importance, but to modify such ex- 
pressions as might induce Bonaparte 
to accept the original treaty. So these 
six men sat down ugain at five o’clock 
in the afternoon to discuss the whole 
question. ‘The discussion was labori- 
ous, precise, searching, and heated on 
both sides. It lasted nineteen long 


hours, without interruption, without 


rest, without food, without even send- 
ing away the servants or the carriages, 
as will often happen when people hope 
to conclude at every minute some im- 
portant business. On one article alone 
they could never agree, and it was 
specially reserved to the Pope’s own 
decision. It was twelve o’clock the 
next day before they came to a con- 
clusion. But would the First Consul 
adopt this plan? Would he not break 
all bounds, on finding his duplicity dis- 
covered, and himself balked by the 
cardinal’s firmness? Joseph hurried 
to the Tuileries, in order to lay the 
whole before his imperious brother, 
and in less than one hour came back, 
his features evidently showing the grief 
of his soul. Says Consalvi: 

“He told us that the First Consul 
had broken forth into the greatest 
fury on being apprised of what had 
taken place. In his fit of anger he 
had torn to pieces the concordat we 
had drawn up among us; but at last, 
yielding to Joseph’s entreaties and 
arguments, he had promised, though 
with the most extreme repugnance, to 
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accept every article we had agreed to, 
except the one we had reserved, and 
about which he was no less inflexible 
than irritated. The First Consul, added 
Joseph, had closed the interview by 
telling him to inform me that he (Bo- 
naparte) was decided upon maintain- 
ing this article as it was expressed in 
Bernier’s copy :—consequently I had 
but two ways before me: either to 
adopt this article just as it was in the 
concordat, or to give up the negotia- 
tions. As for him, he had made up 
his mind to announce either the signa- 
ture or the rupture of the affair at the 
grand dinner he was to give on that 
day. 

“The reader will easily imagine 
our consternation at this message. We 
had yet three hours until five o’clock, 
the time appointed for the dinner, at 
which we were all to attend. I really 
am unable to repeat all the Consul’s 
brother and the two other commission- 
ers said, to conquer my resistance. The 
picture of the consequences likely to 
ensue upon the rupture was indeed of 
the darkest color; they gave me to 
understand that I alone should become 
responsible for those evils in the face 
of France and Europe, as well as to 
my own sovereign and Rome. I should 
be accused of an unreasonable stiffness, 
and of having brought on the results 
of such a refusal. I felt a death-like 
anguish, on conjuring up before my 
eyes the realization of these prophe- 
cies, and I was—if I may be allowed 
such words—like unto the man of sor- 
row. But my duty won the victory: 
thanks to heaven, I did not betray it. 
I persisted in my refusal during the 
two hours of this contest, and the ne- 
gotiation was broken off. 

“Such was the ending of this sad 
debate, which had lasted four-and- 
twenty hours, having begun at four 
o’clock on the preceding day, and closed 
toward the same hour of this unfortu- 
nate one. Our bodily sufferings were 
doubtless very great, but they were 
nothing when compared to our moral 
anxiety, which rose to such a pitch 
that one must really have undergone 
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a prelate. During the few days I 
passed in Paris, I had not met him on 
a formal visit which I paid him, for he 
often resided in the country. This 
was, therefore, the first time we saw 
each other. After the usual compli- 
ments, he bade us to sit down round a 
table, adding: ‘ We shall have soon 
done, having but to sign the compact, 
as all is concluded.’ 

“Qn being seated round the table, 
the question arose who should sign 
first. Joseph Bonaparte claimed the 
right as brother to the head of the 
government. I observed with great 
mildness and firmness, that both as a 
cardinal and a legate of the Holy 
See, I could not consent to assume 
the second rank in signing; beside, 
under the old régime in France, as 
well as everywhere else, the cardinals 
enjoyed a right of precedence, which I 
could not give up, not indeed from any 
personal motive, but on account of the 
dignity with which I was invested. It 
is but due to Joseph to state, that after 
a momentary hesitation, he yielded 
with very good grace, and begged of 
me to sign first. He himself was to 
come after, followed by the prelate 
Spina, Councillor Cretet, Father Ca- 
selli, and the Abbé Bernier. 

“We set to work at once, and I had 
taken up the pen, when to my great 
surprise the Abbé Bernier presented to 
me his copy, with the view of making 
me sign it without examining its con- 
tents. On casting my eyes upon it in 
order to ascertain its identity with my 
own copy, I perceived that this eccle- 
siastical treaty was not the one agreed 
to by the respective commissioners, 
not the one adopted by the First Con- 
sul himself, but another totally differ- 
ent! The difference existing at the 
very first outset induced me to exam- 
ine the whole with the most scrupulous 
atiention, and I soon found out that 
this copy contained the draught which 
the Pope had refused to accept without 
his correction, the very retusal that 
had provoked an order to the French 
agent to leave Rome; nay more, that 
this self-same draught was modified in 
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many respects by the insertion of cer- 
tain clauses, previously declared to be 
inacceptable even before it had been 
sent to Rome. 

“ A proceeding of this character, so 
truly incredible, and yet so real, which 
I shall not venture to qualify—for the 
fact speaks sufficiently for itself—a 
proceeding of this kind literally para- 
lyzed my hand. I expressed my as- 
tonishment, declaring positively that 
on no condition could I give my ap- 
proval to such a deed. The First 
Consul’s brother did not appear less 
surprised than myself, pretending not 
to understand the matter. The First 
Consul, he added, had assured him that, 
everything being agreed to, nothing 
remained but to sign. As for himself, 
he had just come up from the country, 
where he was busy with Count Coben- 
zel about the affairs of Austria, being 
called upon merely for the formality 
of signing the treaty. Concerning the 
matter itself, he absolutely knew noth- 
ing about it.” 

Cardinal Consalvi, even when writ- 
ing the above lines, dees not seem to 
doubt Joseph’s sincerity, nor that of 
Councillor Cretet, who affirmed his 
own innocence in terms equally strong. 
The latter could hardly believe his 
own eyes, when the legate pointed out 
to him the glaring discrepancies be- 
tween both copies. The Pope’s min- 
ister then turning suddenly to Bernier: 
“Nobody better than yourself,” said 
he, “can attest the truth of what I 
affirm ; I am highly astonished at the 
studied silence which you maintain, 
and I must therefore call upon you 
positively to communicate to us what 
you must know so pertinently.” 

“ Then, with an air of confusion and 
an embarrassed countenance, he fal- 
tered out that doubtless my language 
was but too true, and that he would 
not deny the difference of the docu- 
ments now proposed for our signatures. 
‘ But the First Consul has so ordained,’ 
continued he, ‘ telling me that as long 
as no signature has been given, one is 
always at liberty to make any altera- 
tion. So he requires these alterations, 
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because, after duly considering the 
whole matter, he is not satisfied with 
the previous stipulations.’ ” 

The doctrine was so contrary to all 
precedents, that Consalvi had no diffi- 
culty in convincing his auditors of its 
futility. He moreover maintained his 
ground steadfastly, and refused to make 
any further concession contrary to his 
duties. They cajoled him, they threat- 
ened him with the violence and “ fury” 
of the omnipotent Consul ; he remained 
unshaken. Joseph entreated him at 
least to go over the same ground once 
more, following the Papal copy, and 
to this the cardinal consented, firmly 
resolved not to give up one single point 
of importance, but to modify such ex- 
pressions as might induce Bonaparte 
to accept the original treaty. So these 
six men sat down ugain at five o’clock 
in the afternoon to discuss the whole 
question. ‘The discussion was labori- 
ous, precise, searching, and heated on 
both sides. It lasted nineteen long 


hours, without interruption, without 


rest, without food, without even send- 
ing away the servants or the carriages, 
as will often happen when people hope 
to conclude at every minute some im- 
portant business. On one article alone 
they could never agree, and it was 
specially reserved to the Pope’s own 
decision. It was twelve o’clock the 
next day before they came to a con- 
clusion. But would the First Consul 
adopt this plan? Would he not break 
all bounds, on finding his duplicity dis- 
covered, and himself balked by the 
cardinal’s firmness? Joseph hurried 
to the Tuileries, in order to lay the 
whole before his imperious brother, 
and in less than one hour came back, 
his features evidently showing the grief 
of his soul. Says Consalvi: 

“He told us that the First Consul 
had broken forth into the greatest 
fury on being apprised of what had 
taken place. In his fit of anger he 
had torn to pieces the concordat we 
had drawn up among us ; but at last, 
yielding to Joseph’s entreaties and 
arguments, he had promised, though 
with the most extreme repugnance, to 
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accept every article we had agreed to, 
except the one we had reserved, and 
about which he was no less inflexible 
than irritated. The First Consul, added 
Joseph, had closed the interview by 
telling him to inform me that he (Bo- 
naparte) was decided upon maintain- 
ing this article as it was expressed in 
Bernier’s copy :—consequently I had 
but two ways before me: either to 
adopt this article just as it was in the 
concordat, or to give up the negotia- 
tions. As for him, he had made up 
his mind to announce either the signa- 
ture or the rupture of the affair at the 
grand dinner he was to give on that 
day. 

“The reader will easily imagine 
our consternation at this message. We 
had yet three hours until five o’clock, 
the time appointed for the dinner, at 
which we were all to attend. I really 
am unable to repeat all the Consul’s 
brother and the two other commission- 
ers said, to conquer my resistance. The 
picture of the consequences likely to 
ensue upon the rupture was indeed of 
the darkest color; they gave me to 
understand that I alone should become 
responsible for those evils in the face 
of France and Europe, as well as to 
my own sovereign and Rome. I should 
be accused of an unreasonable stiffness, 
and of having brought on the results 
of such a refusal. I felt a death-like 
anguish, on conjuring up before my 
eyes the realization of these prophe- 
cies, and I was—if I may be allowed 
such words—like unto the man of sor- 
row. But my duty won the victory: 
thanks to heaven, I did not betray it. 
I persisted in my refusal during the 
two hours of this contest, and the ne- 
gotiation was broken off. 

“Such was the ending of this sad 
debate, which had lasted four-and- 
twenty hours, having begun at four 
o’clock on the preceding day, and closed 
toward the same hour of this unfortu- 
nate one. Our bodily sufferings were 
doubtless very great, but they were 
nothing when compared to our moral 
anxiety, which rose to such a pitch 
that one must really have undergone 
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such tortures to form an idea of 
them. 

“JT was condemned—and this was 
indeed a most cruel circumstance at 
such a moment—to appear in an hour 
after at the famous banquet. I was 
bound to front in public the very first 
shock of that headstrong anger which 
the General Bonaparte would feel on 
being apprised by his brother of the 
rupture. 

“ We hastened back to our hotel, in 
order to make a few rapid prepara- 
tions, and then hurried all three to the 
Tuileries. We had hardly entered 
the saloon where the First Consul 
was standing—a saloon filled with 
a crowd of magistrates, officers, state 
grandees, ministers, ambassadors, and 
illustrious foreigners, who had been 
invited to the dinner—when we were 
greeted in a way which may easily be 
imagined, as he had already seen his 
brother. As soon as he perceived me, 
he exclaimed, his face flushed with 
anger, and in a loud and indignant 
tone : 


“¢ Well, Monsieur le Cardinal, you 
have had your fling; you have broken 


off: be it so! I don’t stand in need 
of Rome. I will,act for myself. I 
don’t stand in need of the Pope. If 
Henry the Eighth, who had not one- 
twentieth part of my power, was ena- 
bled-to change the religion of his coun- 
try, and to succeed in his plans, far 
better shall I know how to do it, 
and to will it. By changing the re- 
ligion in France, I shall change it 
throughout the best part of Europe— 
everywhere, in fact, where my power 
is felt. Rome will soon perceive her 
own faults; she will rue them, but it 
will then be too late. You may take 
your leave; it is the best thing you 
can do. You have willed a rupture : 
be it so! When do you intend setting 
out?” 

“ «After dinner, general,’ replied I, 
with the greatest calmness. 

“These few words acted as an elec- 
tric shock on the First Consul. He 
stared at me for a few minutes; and, 
taking advantage of his surprise, I re- 
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plied to his vehement outbreak, that I 
neither could nor would go beyond my 
instructions on matters which were 
positively, opposed to the maxims of 
the Holy See.” 

Here the Consul interrupted Con- 
salvi, though in a milder tone, to tell 
him that he insisted upon having the 
concordat signed according to his own 
views, or not at all. “ Well, then,” re- 
torted the cardinal, “in that form I 
neither shall nor will ever subscribe to 
it; no—never.” “ And that is the very 
reason,” cried out Bonaparte, “ why I 
tell you that you are bent upon break- 
ing off, and why Rome will shed tears 
of blood on this rupture.” 

What a scene! and how finely the 
bold, calm demeanor of the Pope’s 
legate shows in strong relief against 
that dark, passionate, and ominous, 
though ‘intelligent face of Napoleon 
Bonaparte! What a splendid subject 
for a painter, and how it calls up at 
once to our mind those barbaric chief- 
tains of old, fit enough to wield the 
sword—fit enough even to lay the 
snares of a savage, but unable to cope 
with the spiritual strength of a Chris- 
tian bishop, and utterly cowed by the 
meek sedateness of some missionary 
monk, just wafted over from the shores 
of Ireland! Write the seventh, or the 
thirteenth, instead of the nineteenth 
century, and say if the incident would 
be clothed in different colors; for, in 
fact, what was Bonaparte himself but 
the Hohenstaufen of his age—a strange 
mixture of real grandeur, of seething 
passions, and of mean, crafty, fox-like 
cunning ? 

The French editor of these memoirs 
very justly observes that some vestige 
of the above scene must still exist in 
the documents of the Imperial arch- 
ives, and expresses the wish that the 
charge of duplicity so terribly brought 
home to the first Bonaparte may be 
properly sifted and repelled. Of the 
existence of such information we have 
scarcely any doubt, but we hardly be- 
lieve that the select committee, headed 
by Prince Napoleon, who have al- 
ready so unscrupulously tampered with 
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the correspondence of the great founder 
of the present dynasty, will ever rebut 
the accusation, or even take notice of 
the narrative. And yet it bears the 
stamp of truth in every line, so prone 
was Napoleon to those fits of anger, 
which he sometimes used, Thiers him- 
self admits it, as tools for his policy, 
and to serve his end. 

After all, the First Consul was glad 
to escape from the consequences of 
his own violence, since, on the per- 
sonal interference of the Austrian 
ambassador, he again consented that 
the conferences should be renewed. 
The two cardinal points on which, in 
the eyes of Rome, the whole fabric of 
the concordat rested, were the free- 
dom and publicity of the Catholic wor- 
ship. Without these two essential 
conditions, the Pope and his minis- 
ters deemed that the Church obtained 
no compensation for the numerous 
sacrifices which she consented to un- 
dergo in other respects. The French 
government, on the contrary, admit- 


ted that freedom and publicity, only 
so far as they were allowed to other 
forms of worship, and saddled the ar- 
ticle with the following rider: “The 
public worship shall be free, as long 
as it conforms to the police regula- 


tions.” Such was the final difficulty 
against which Consalvi maintained a 
most obstinate opposition, and it must 
be admitted that his grounds were of 
a very serious nature. Taught by the 
experience of other times and coun- 
tries, he considered the obnoxious con- 
dition as a bold attempt to enslave 
the Church by subjecting her to the 
secular power. On the flimsy pretext 
of acting as the protector and defender 
of the Church, a government was ena- 
bled to lord it over her, and cripple 
her best endeavors for the fulfilment 
of her divine mission. If such had 
been the case, even under the old 
French monarchy, notwithstanding the 
strong Catholic dispositions of the 
Bourbon sovereigns in general, as well 
as in the times of a Joseph IL. and a 
Leopold of Tuscany, what greater 
changes were to be feared on the part 
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of the revolutionary powers, which 
now swayed over France? The car- 
dinal readily admitted that, in the 
present state of the country, it might 
be proper for the government to re- 
strict on certain occasions the publicity 
of the Catholic worship, for the very 
sake of protecting its followers against 
the outbreaks of popular frenzy ; but 
why lay down such a sweeping and 
such an elastic rule? “ With a clause 
of this kind,” said the legate, “the 
police, or rather the government, will 
be enabled to lay their hands on 
everything, and may subject all to 
their own will and discretion, whilst 
the Church, constantly fettered by the 
words, ‘As long as it conforms,’ will 
have no right even to complain.” To 
these arguments the Consul constantly 
replied, “ Well, if the Pope can’t ac- 
cept such an indefinite and mild re- 
striction, let him omit the article, and 
give up publicity of worship alto- 
gether.” As a curious specimen of 
sincerity and candor, we must observe 
that Consalvi was not even allowed to 
consult with his own court, nor to 
send a courier, the French govern- 
ment refusing to supply him with the 
necessary passports.. So much for the 
international privileges of ambassa- 
dors. Who can be astonished that 
the Papal minister should feel but 
little confidence in the good faith of 
those he had to deal with? 

Their attitude, indeed, seems to 
have strengthened his own unbending 
firmness. In the course of these ever- 


‘Jasting debates, he clenched the sub- 


ject in the following terms: “ Either 
you are sincere in maintaining that 
the government is obliged to impose a 
restriction upon the publicity of the re- 
ligious worship, being impelled there- 
unto by the necessity of upholding the 
public peace and order, and in that 
case the government cannot and ought 
not to hesitate as to asserting the fact 
in the article itself; or the govern- 
ment does not wish it to be so ex- 
pressed ; and in that case they show 
their bad faith, as also that the only 
object of the aforesaid restriction is 
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the enslavement of the Church to their 
own will.” 

The commissioners found nothing 
to reply to this dilemma; for, in fact, 
Consalvi only asked that the reserve 
itselfshould be laid downas a temporary 
restriction. At last they yielded, de- 
spairing of ever overcoming, on this sub- 
ject, their unflinching and powerful 
antagonist. The concordat, duly 
signed and authenticated, was sent up 
for approval to the First Consul, who, 
after another fit of anger, gave his 
consent ; but, as Consalvi himself pre- 
sumes, from that hour he resolved to 
annul the intrinsic and most beneficial 
effects of the concordat by those cele- 
brated organic articles which are even 
at this moment a bone of contention 
between the French clergy and the 
Imperial government. 

It is, indeed, a most remarkable fact 
that the same man who imperiously 
prescribed that the concordat should 
be drawn up and signed in the course 
of five days, allowed a full year to 
elapse before he published it and 
sent the official ratifications to Rome. 
When he did fulfil these formalities, he 
coupled them with the promulgation 
of those famous laws which, in reality, 
tended to cut off all free communica- 
tion between the Holy See and the 
Gallican clergy, and to spread through- 
out Europe the false belief that the 
Pope himself had concurred in the 
adoption of these obnoxious measures. 
In vain did Pius VII. protest against 
them—in vain, at a later period, was 
he induced to crown the emperor in 
Paris, in hopes of obtaining the fulfil- 
ment of his own promises. Napoleon 
turned a deaf ear to the most touch- 
ing importunities. On considering 
the whole of his conduct, it is hardly 
possible to refrain from concluding 
that Bonaparte ever looked upon the 
Pope’s supremacy and power as an 
appendage and satellite of his own 
paramount omnipotence. Viewed by 
this light, many of his acts in latter 
years will appear at least consistent, 
though by no means justifiable on any 
priaciple whatsoever. Is there not 
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often a certain consistency in madness ? 
And if so in ordinary life, why not in 
the freaks and starts of despotism ? 
And again, is not despotism itself 
madness in disguise ? 

But why indulge in our own specu- 
lations and surmises, when we have 
before us positive evidence that in 
1801, as well as ten years afterward, 
Napoleon entertained and maintained 
a plan for arrogating to himself both 
the spiritual and temporal power? 
The examples set by Henry VIIL, 
Albert of Brandenburg, and Peter I. 
of Russia, were ever before his eyes, 
blinding his own innate good sense, 
and exerting a sort of ominous fasci- 
nation over his best impulses. The 
reader has doubtless heard of, if not 
perused, those wonderful pages in 
which the fallen giant whiled away 
his tedious hours at Sf Helena, pre- 
tending to write his own history, but 
in reality veiling truth under fiction, 
and endeavoring to palm upon the 
world certain far-fetched views of be- 
nevolence or civilization, which he 
never dreamt of whilst he was on the 
throne. Still, that strange Memorial 
of St. Helena often contains many a 
startling proof of candor, as if the 
mask suddenly fell, and revealed to 
our astonished gaze the inner man. 
Among such passages, none perhaps 
are so remarkable as those referring 
to the concordat and to the religious 
difficulties of later years. One day 
Napoleon dictated to General Mon- 
tholon these lines, which so strongly 
justify Consalvi’s fears and opposi- 
tion : 

“ When I seized the helm, I already 
held the most precise and definite 
ideas on all those principles which 
cement together the social body. I 
fully weighed the importance of relig- 
ion—on that head I was convinced— 
and had resolved to restore it. But 
one can hardly realize the difficulties 
I had to contend with when about to 
bring back Catholicism. I should 
have been readily supported had I un- 
furled the Protestant standard. This 
feeling went so far that, in the coun- 
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cil of state, where I met with the 
strongest opposition against the con- 
cordat, many a man tactily determined 
to plot its destruction. ‘ Well, used 
they to say, ‘let us turn Protestants 
at once, and then we may wash our 
hands of the business.’ It is, indeed, 
quite true that, in the midst of so 
much confusion and so many errors, I 
was at liberty to choose between Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism ; and still 
truer that everything favored the lat- 
ter. But, beside my own personal 
bias inclining toward my national re- 
ligion, I had most weighty reasons to 
decide otherwise. I should thus have 
created in France two great parties of 
equal strength, though 1 was deter- 
mined to do away with every party 
whatsoever ; 1 should have conjured 
up all the frenzy of religious warfare, 
whilst the enlightenment of the age 
and my own will aimed at crushing it 
altogether. By their mutual strife 
these two parties would have torn 
France asunder, and made her a slave 


to Europe, whilst my ambition was to 


make her its mistress. Through Ca- 
tholicism I was far surer of attaining 
allmy great objects. At home, the ma- 
jority absorbed the minority, which I 
was disposed to treat with so much 
equity that any difference between 
both would soon disappear; abroad, 
Catholicism kept me on good terms 
with the Pope. Beside, thanks to 
my own influence and to our forces in 
Italy, I did not despair, sooner or 
later, by some means or other, to ob- 
tain the direction and guidance of the 
Pope; and then what a new source of 
influence! what a lever to act upon 
public opinion, and to govern the 
world |” 

A few moments after the emperor 
resumed : 

“Francis I. had a capital opportu- 
nity to embrace Protestantism, and to 
become its acknowledged head through- 
out Europe. His rival, Charles V., 
resolutely sided with Rome, because 
he considered this the best way to sub- 
ject Europe. This alone should have 
induced Francis to defend European 
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independence. Instead of that, he left 
a reality to run after a shadow, follow- 
ing up his pitiful quarrels in Italy, 
allying himself with the Pope, and 
burning the reformers in Paris. 

“ Had Francis I. embraced Luther- 
anism, which is so favorable to the 
royal supremacy, he would have 
spared France those dreadful convul- 
sions which were afterward brought 
on by the Calvinists, whose republican 
organization was so near ruining both 
the throne and our fine monarchy. 
Unfortunately, Francis was unable to 
understand anything of the kind. As 
to his scruples, they are quite out 
of the question, since this self-same 
man made an alliance with the Turks, 
whom he introduced among us. Oh, 
those stupid times! Oh, that feudal in- 
tellect! After all, Francis I. was but 
a tilting king—a drawing-room dandy 
—a would-be giant, but a real pigmy.” 

It is scarce necessary to add, that 
at the time Napoleon is speaking of he 
was an unbeliever, though a lurking 
respect for his national religion still 
lingered at the bottom of his heart. 
But then, how fully does he admit that 
religion was but a tool of his ambition ! 
How openly does lie confess his plan 
to get hold of the Pope by some means 
or other! How glaringly true must 
now appear in our eyes that narrative 
of Consalvi’s in which he exposes the 
mean trick that Napoleon endeavored 
to play upon his vigilance! Lastly, 
how faithfully does the emperor ad- 
here to the plans secretly laid within the 
dark mind of the First Consul! For, 
as if to leave no doubt as.to the fulfil- 
ment of those plans, he related to 
Montholon the most minute details of 
what took place during the Pope’s 
captivity at Fontainebleau : 

“The English,” said Napoleon, 
“plotted an escape for him from 
Savona; the very thing I could have 
wished for. I had him brought to 
Fontainebleau, where his misfortunes 
were to end, and his splendor to 
be restored. All my grand views had 
been thus fulfilled under disguise and 
in secrecy. I had so managed that 
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success was infallible, even without an 
‘effort. Indeed, the Pope adopted the 
famous concordat of Fontainebleau, 
notwithstanding my reverses in Rus- 
sia. But how far different had I 
returned triumphant and victorious! 
So at last I had obtained the long- 
wished-for separation of the spiritual 
and temporal powers; whilst their 
confusion is so fatal to the former, 
by causing trouble and disorder within 
society in the name of him who ought 
to become a centre of uhion and har- 
mony. lHenceforward I intended to 
place the Pope on a pinnacle; we 
would not even have regretted his 
temporal power, for I would have 
made an idol of him, and he would 
have dwelt close to me. Paris should 
have become the capital of the Christian 
world, and L would have governed the 
spiritual as well as the political world. 
By this means I should have been en- 
abled to strengthen the federative 
portions of the empire, and to main- 
tain peace in such parts as were 
beyond its limits. I should have had 


my religious sessions, just the same 
as my legislative sessions : my councils 
would have represented all Christen- 


dom, and the popes would have 
merely acted as their presidents. I 
should myself have opened their as- 
semblies, approved and promulgated 
their decrees, as was the case under 
Constantine and Charlemagne. In 
fact, if the emperors lost this kind of 
supremacy, it was because they al- 
lowed the spiritual ruler to reside at a 
distance from them ; and those rulers 
took advantage of this act of weakness, 
or this result of the times, to escape 
from the prince’s government, and 
even to overrule it.” 

What words of ours could add to 
the bold significance of these? How 
the proud spirit of the despot towers 
even within his prison! and how little 
had he profited by the bitter lessons of 
experience! Never before, do we 
believe, since the advent of Christian- 
ity, did any king or conqueror profess 
such a barefaced. contempt for the 
deepest feelings of a Christian soul— 
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the freedom of his spiritual being! 
This pretended liberation from the 
court of Rome, this religious govern- 
ment concentrated within the hands of 
the sovereign, became, indeed, at one 
time, the constant object of Napoleon’s 
thoughts and meditations : ‘ 

“ England, Russia, Sweden, a large 
part of Germany (was he wont to say), 
are in possession of it; Venice and 
Naples enjoyed it in former times. In- 
deed, there is no doing without it, for 
otherwise a nation is ever and anon 
wounded in its peace, in its dignity, in 
its independence. But then such an 
undertaking is most arduous ; at every 
attempt I was beset with new dangers ; 
and, once thoroughly embarked in it, 
the nation would have abandoned me. 
More than once [I tried to awaken 
public opinion; but all was in vain, 
and I was obliged to acknowledge that 
the people would not follow me.” 

On reading these last words, who 
will not remember Cacault’s apo- 
thegm, uttered in 1801: “ Nations 
now-a-days will not allow their rulers 
to dispose of them in regard to relig- 
ious matters.” 

We hope that the reader will not ac- 
cuse us of prolixity for having related 
rather fully the negotiations which 
preceeded the concordat of 1801. 
Hitherto the main facts of this import- 
ant event have been gleaned from 
French sources of information. No 
voice had been raised, we believe, on 
the part of Rome, and no one, it must 
be admitted, had a better right to speak 
of that celebrated treaty than the man 
who contributed so largely, so exclu- 
sively, we might almost say, to its 
final adoption. And then, throughout 
the whole of his simple and unpretend- 
ing, yet clear and spirited memoirs, 
the great cardinal reads us a grand 
lesson, which may be felt and under- 
stood by every human soul. During 
the perusal of these two volumes, we 
have ever before our eyes the struggle 
of right against might, of duty against 
tyranny, of a true Christian soul 
against the truckling, shuffling, in- 
triguing spirit of the world. Ever 
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and anon, this able, firm, and yet 
amiable diplomatist allows some ex- 
pression to escape him which shows 
that his heart and soul are elsewhere, 
that his beacon is on high, and that he 
views everything and all things in this 
nether world from the light of the gos- 
pel. And this, perhaps, is the very 
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reason why, throughout a long career 
of such numerous difficulties and dan- 
gers, he moved serene, undaunted, un- 
blemished in his honor, proclaimed 
wisest amongst the wise, until kings, 
princes, warriors, and statesmen, Prot- 
estants and Catholics, counted his 
friendship and esteem of priceless value. 





From Once a Week. 


HYMN BY MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


O Domine Deus, speravi in te! 
O care mi Jesu, nunc libera me! 
In dura catena, in misera poena, 


Desidero te ; 


Languendo, gemendo et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me ! 


(TRANSLATION.) 


O Lord, O my God, I have hoped but in thee ; 
O Jesu, my dearest, now liberate me : 

In hard chains, in fierce pains, 

I am longing for thee: 

Languishing, groaning and bending the knee, 
I adore, I implore thou wouldst liberate me! 


Ast Ley H. Batpwin. 
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From The Lamp. 


MANY YEARS AGO AT UPFIELD. 


In the last decade of the last century, 
Upfield was a very healthy, pretty, 
prosperous town in Suffolk. Its centre 
was a green ; undulating, irregular, and 
from four to five acres in area. Round 
it were laborers’ cottages, a forge, the 
inn, the veterinary surgeon’s house, the 
doctor’s, the vicarage, and the Grey 
House, each with land proportioned to 
its character. A little, very little way 
off, was the church; belonging anciently 
to a Carthusian monastery, of which 
some ruins still existed; and beyond 
that, but within a quarter of a mile of 
Upfield, was Edward’s Hall, the fine 
baronial residence of the Scharder- 
lowes, who had owned it since the reign 
of Henry IV., and never forsaken the 
Catholic faith. Upfield was eloquent 
about the past, as well as actually 
charming. The church, early English, 
was little injured exteriorly. Inside it 
reminded one of a nun compelled to 
wear a masquerade dress. The beau- 
tiful arches and lofty roof had defied 
time and the vulgar rage of vicious 
fanaticism ; so had the pavement, rich 
in slabs imploring humbly prayers for 
the repose of the.dead who lay under 
it; but devotion and taste mourned 
over the changed use of the sacred 
building, and the characteristics there- 
of; for instance, a singing-gallery in 
the western end, with the royal arms 

done in red and gilded plaster, fastened 
to it; high deal pews for the mass of 
the congregation, and the squire’s 
praying-made-comfortable one within 
the carved oak screen in the south 
transept, where had been the chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

The Grey House was low, rambling, 
picturesque ; the beau-idéal of a happy, 
hospitable old English home. It had 
been built by instalments, at distant 
intervals ; and had derived its name 
from a Lord Grey, of Codnoure, who 


had formerly possessed lands in the 
neighborhood. At the time whence 
this story starts, it had been for a hund- 
red years or more in the family of the 
Wickhams, who claimed to be descended 
collaterally from William of Wyke- 
ham—whether they were or not, had 
never been discussed, and therefore 
never formally established ; nor did any 
one in the neighborhood, except Mr. 
Scharderlowe and his family, know 
that a former Wickham had bartered 
his religion for a wealthy Protestant 
wife, and allowed her to bring up their 
children in herown way. In January, 
1790, George Wickham, the head of 
the family, died at the Grey House, of 
inflammation of the lungs, in his forty- 
second year, and no one was ever 
more regretted. A kinder-hearted 
man had never breathed. His attach- 
ments had been warm and numerous ; 
he had helped every one whom he 
could help, been peculiarly gentle to 
the poor and his dependents, hated no- 
thing but wickedness, and believed in 
that only when it was impossible to be 
blind to it. “ Poor dear Mr.Wickham,” 
said Mrs. Scharderlowe, when her hus- 
band told her the news ; “ I’m heartily 
sorry. I always thought he would be- 
come a Catholic—he was so liberal in 
all his feelings ; only the last time we 
met, conversation taking that turn—I 
forget why—he said it was too bad 
that we could not worship God as we 
pleased, without suffering for it; and 
that he was ashamed of Englishmen 
who forgot that their noblest laws were 
made, and their most glorious victories 
won, in Catholic times. What a loss 
he will be to Upfield and his family !” 
“Yes,” returned her husband, “ that 
poor pretty little widow is about as 
helpless and ignorant of the world as 
possible; she never had occasion to 
think of anything but how to make 
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home happy, which I believe she did ; 
they were a particularly united family. 
I hope he made a will; but I think it 
is likely he did not; his illness was 
short and painful, and previously to it 
no one ever had a fairer prospect of 
long life than he had.” 

Mr. Wickham’s funeral was talked 
of in Upfield and the neighborhood 
many years afterward. Mr.Scharder- 
lowe sent his ‘carriage; the county 
member, and persons of every class, 
attended. The clergyman from an ad- 
jacent parish, who had been requested 
to perform the burial-service, because 
the vicar, Mr. Wickham’s nephew, felt 
unequal to it, burst into tears, and had 
to pause some minutes to recover him- 
self. The widow fainted; and her 
eldest son Robert, a youth in his nine- 
teenth year, tried to jump into the 
vault when his father’s coffin was 
lowered. 

There was a will, made during Mr. 
Wickham’s last illness, and the vicar 
was sole executor and trustee, with a 
legacy of £500. There was ample pro- 
vision for the younger children; and 
Robert was, when of age, to succeed to 
a brewery, which his father had started 
many years previously, and which was 
the most lucrative in the county. He 
was to learn its management from 
James Deane, the confidential clerk, 
whose salary was to be raised, and to 
whom £100 was left in token of Mr. 
Wickham’s appreciation of his ser- 
vices. The Grey House, and every- 
thing in it, with £200 a year, was to be 
Mrs. Wickham’s, and at her disposal 
at death. 

The brewery was half a mile from 
Upfield; Mr. Wickham had built it 
where it would not injure the prospect, 
and Deane had a pretty cottage at- 
tached to it, where he, a widower, lived 
with his sister and only child, a daugh- 
ter. He was a Catholic, son of a 
former steward of Mr. Scharderlowe’s, 
and extremely attached to Mr. Wick- 
ham, who had taken him when a boy 
into the brewery, and advanced him 
steadily. He was a well-principled, 
intelligent man, who had improved 
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himself by taking lessons in geography, 
grammar, and algebra, as the opportu- 
nities offered; and he was, from his 
position, well-known in the neighbor- 
hood. He told his sister that he feared 
that Mr. Wickham’s death was only 
the beginning of trouble for his family ; 
for he distrusted Mr. William, the vicar. 
“Tt isn’t that he’s adishonorable man, 
Lizzy; but it isn’t likely that a crack 
shot, a bold rider after the hounds, a 
gentleman who is as fond of a ball as 
any one, and who takes no trouble about 
his own affairs, will do justice to a dead 
man’s, though I don’t doubt he means it 
now.” 

“But what harm can he do, James ?” 

“Why, he can ruin the younger 
children. Everything except the 
brewery and what is left to Mrs. Wick- 
ham is as much in his power as it was 
in his uncle’s. I doubt if the poor dear 
gentleman wouldn’t have arranged dif- 
ferently if he’d had longer time: it’san 
awful lesson to be always prepared for 
death ; I’m sure I thought Mr. Wick- 
ham might live to be a hundred. No 
doubt pain and sorrow confused his 
mind, and anyhow it was natural that 
he should trust his own relations.” 

“THe had better have trusted you, 
James.” 

“That was not to be expected, 
Lizzy, and I mightn’t have been fit 
for it. There’s plenty on my hands. 
It is a large, increasing business, and 
I have to teach it to Mr. Robert; and 
one can’t tell how he’ll take to it; I’ve 
been afraid he would be unsteady, but 
he has taken his father’s death to 
heart uncommonly, and I hope he'll 
try to be as good a man.” 

About this time people had begun 
to remark that Polly Deane, then in 
her fifteenth year, was growing up a 
remarkably pretty girl; she was an 
old established pet of the Wickhams; 
her mother had been the daughter of 
a tenant, and so great a favorite that 
when she married Deane, the wedding 
was celebrated at the Grey House. 
When, two years later, she was dying 
of fever, Mr. and Mrs. Wickham prom- 
ised to watch over her child. All that 
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they undertook they carried out gen- 
erously, and Polly lived as much with 
them as with Aunt Lizzie, who did 
her part toward her well—loving her 
fondly, keeping her fresh, healthy, and 
merry, checking her quick temper, 
teaching her her prayers, and taking 
her often to Mr. Scharderlowe’s, to 
get his chaplain’s—Father Armand’s 


—blessing; and when she was old 


enough, to mass and the sacraments. 
The tact of the Wickhams having no 
daughter increased their tenderness 
for her, and her father was delighted 
and flattered by Mrs. Wickham’s watch- 
fulness over her dress and manner, 
and Mr. Wickham’s care for her ed- 
ucation ; it was the best that could be 
had in Upfield, and good enough to 
make her as charming as she need be. 
She did plain sewing extremely well, 
and some quaint embroidery of hideous 
designs in wool and floss silks; she 
had worked a cat in tent-stitch, and a 
parrot of unknown species in cross ; 
her sampler was believed to be the 
finest in the county; she could read 
aloud very pleasantly, spell wonder- 
fully, write a clear, stiff hand, which 
one might decipher without glasses at 
eighty ; she could not have gone up 
for honors in grammar, but she talked 
very prettily; she had never had oc- 
casion to write a letter; as to geogra- 
phy, she believed that the world was 
round, for her father and Mr. Wick- 
ham said so, and she had heard that 
Captain Cook had been round it; but 
only that she was ashamed, she would 
have liked to ask some one how it 
could be, and how it was found out; 
it was such a contradiction of observa- 
tion, if only because of the sea; she 
had never seen the sea, but she be- 
lieved in it, and could understand water 
remaining on level ground; there was 
the horse-pond, for instance, but that 
thousands of miles of roaring, angry, 
deep water should hold on to a round 
world was too much for her. You 
could not puzzle her in the multiplica- 
tion-table, but she did not take kindly 
to weights and measures. She had 
learned no history, her father could 
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not get a Catholic to teach her, and 
would trust no one else, but she had 
picked up a few facts and notions; 
tor instance, she had heard of Alfred 
the Great and his lanterns; of St. 
Edward the Confessor, and that he 
made good laws; of King Charles I, 
and those wicked men—she fancied 
Guy Fawkes was one of them—had 
cut his head off; when he lived she 
was not sure, and she hoped Mr. 
Wickham would never ask her, for 
she should not like to say that she did 
not know, and she was sometimes 
afraid that he would when he talked 
of Carlo’s being a King Charles span- 
iel. It was puzzling, because she re- 
membered Carlo a puppy, and she 
was sure that the king’s name had 
been George ever since she was born. 
She had an exquisite ear for music, 
and a voice of great promise. Mr. 
Wickham was passionately fond of 
music, and therefore, appreciating pe- 
culiarly this talent of Poilly’s, had en- 
gaged a good master from the county- 
town to teach her to play on the 
piano. She had profited well by his 
instructions, and only a few days before 
Mr. Wickham was taken ill, she had 
played the accompaniment when he 
sang “ From the white-blossomed thorn 
my dear Chloe requested,” “O lady 
fair,” and “Oh life is a river, and man 
is the boat;” and he had patted her 
head and kissed her, and asked her 
for the “Slow movement in Arta- 
xerxes” and “ The harmonious Black- 
smith,” and—she was so glad—she 
had played them without one mistake. 
Of course she danced, and made cakes 
and pastry, beauty-washes, elder-wine, 
and various preserves and salves; 
knitted her father’s stockings and her 
aunt’s mittens, and read a romance 
whenever she could get one, but that 
was very rarely. 

The vicar made, at any rate, a 
good start, fulfilling his uncle’s in- 
structions exactly; apprenticed his 
second son, Alfred, to the College of 
Surgeons—that was the most liberal 
way in those days of entering the 
medical profession—and placed him 
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to board with an old family friend, 
an opulent practitioner. The third 
son was articled to an eminent attor- 
ney; the others were sent to school. 
The void made by the death of those 
even most important and most fond- 
ly loved is soon filled up external- 
ly; how otherwise could justice be 
done to the living? The widow ac- 
quieseed in the separation from her 
children; it was her husband’s plan, 
and for their advantage. She was 
sure she could not long survive him ; 
she might even be sinful enough to 
wish to die, but for her sons’ sakes, 
she was so utterly lonely. They loved 
her truly, the darlings ; but they could 
not understand her, never would, un- 
less—which God in his great mercy 
forbid—they ever came to suffer as 
she suffered. To lose such a hus- 
band! so manly, yet so tender and 
thoughtful. She had always looked 
forward to his nursing her in her last 
illness, and receiving her last breath. 
He would have grieved for her truly, 
she was sure of that; but he could 
have borne it better; he would have 
been of more use to the boys. Thus 
she mused often, weeping plentifully ; 
but she never denied that she had 
many consolations. No one could have 
suited her better than Polly, and she 
was never more than a day or two 
absent from her. They were alike in 
character—simple, self-sacrificing, and 
affectionate in an uncommon degree. 
Polly’s caresses seldom failed to arouse 
her; the gentle girl felt how much 
more she could have done had Mrs. 
Wickham been accessible to the com- 
fort in which her own, the dear old 
faith, abounded; and prayed daily 
that it might soon be hers, and did 
her best. She never attempted direct 
consolation, but interested the mourner 
in some trifle, or coaxed her into con- 
versation or employment. Sometimes 
she really could not arrange some ob- 
stinate flowers; sometimes her work 
was all wrong, and no one but Mrs. 
Wickham could show her how to put 
it right, and Mary Hodge’s baby ought 
to have the garment that evening. 
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Once, when all her ingenuity failed, 
she was actually delighted by Betty’s 
running in with her darling kitten, 
wet to the skin, just saved out of the 
water-butt; Mrs. Wickham dried her 
eyes, and pitied it, and watched Polly 
wiping it, and arranging a cushion in- 
side the fender for it; and at last 
smiled at the endearing nonsense she 
talked, and told her she was more 
than a mother to it. 

Robert was quite steady; regular 
at the brewery, pleasant at home. Of 
course it would have been dull for 
him without Polly: her youth, beauty, 
and sisterly at-homeness made a glow 
in the dear old house. Did he or 
his mother ever calculate on what 
was likely to come of that near com- 
panionship? No: their actual life en- 
grossed them. He first drew his 
mother to look on while he and Polly 
played cribbage or backgammon, and 
then to play herself a little. He took 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
showed her the curious old prints, and 
read the odds and ends of news aloud. 
Musie was unendurable to her for 
some months ; but she conquered her- 
self by degrees, and came to enjoy it. 
Then Robert and Polly sang every 
evening, she playing the’ accompani- 
ments. Summer brought the boys 
home for holidays, and that did good. 
When the anniversary of the father’s 
death came round, its melancholy as- 
sociations pressed evidently on the 
widow, and she spent the greater por- 
tion of the day in her room; but she 
was resigned, and better than those 
who watched her lovingly expected 
her to be. - 

The great feature of those Christ- 
mas holidays was Alfred’s return in 
an altered character. He had left 
Upfiecld a lout—the despair of his 
mother and the maids ; who were the 
more provoked, because he was unde- 
niably the handsomest of the family. 
To keep him clean, or make him put 
on his clothes properly, had been im- 
possible. He had credit for talent ; 
for, when sufficiently excited, he wrote 
what were deemed wonderfully pretty 
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verses, and he was quick at repartee 
and sarcasm ; but he had been in per- 
petual disgrace at school, and silent 
and awkward—sulky as a bear, his 
brothers called him—at home. He 
made a great sensation on the first 
evening of his return from London: 
he was fluent in conversation, per- 
fectly well dressed, and—chief marvel 
. had clean, carefully-shaped nails. 
Polly smiled, wondered, and said to 
herself that he was really very hand- 
some, and sang beautifully. All the 
Wickhams sang, but none of them, 
she thought, could be compared to him. 
The change was not agreeable to 
Robert, and he showed it; grumbled 
in an undertone about fops; and asked 
his brother if he could play cricket or 
quoits, or skate, or take a five-barred 
gate, or shoot snipe. 

Alfred yawned, and replied : 

“ My dear Bob, don’t you remember 
that I was never fond of trouble? 
Those rough amusements are very 
well for country gentlemen and farm- 
ers; and I give them-up to them with 
all my heart. As to skating, you none 
of you know anything about it; you 
should see the gentlemen, and elegant 
ladies too, cutting out flowers, and 
other complicated figures, on the Ser- 
pentine.” 

Then addressing himself to his mo- 
ther and Polly—Robert’s countenance 
lowering as he observed the innocent 
girl’s natural interest in such topics—he 
talked about the last drawing-room and 
the fashionable plays. He had seen The 
School for Scandal and The Haunted 
Tower, at Drury Lane; Othelloand The 
Conscious Lovers, at Covent Garden, 
and he recited—really well—some of 
the tender passages in Othello. Next he 
described the lying-in-state of the Duke 
of Cumberland; the trial and execu- 
tion of Jobbins and Lowe for arson; 
the recent storms, which had not 
touched Upfield, but had been terrible 
elsewhere—chimneys killing people in 
their beds, the lightning flowing like a 
stream of fluid from a glasshouse. And 
‘20 one interrupted him, till Robert 
said, savagely : 
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* “ That fellow will talk us all deaf” 

“Not this time, Bob: you and [ 

will sing ‘ Love in thine eyes’ now. I 
know Polly will play for us.” 

They did it; Alfred directing the 
sentiment to her, so as to make her 
feel shy and uncomfortable, and his 
brother vowing inwardly that “he'd 
give that puppy a good thrashing be- 
fore he went back to London, if he 
didn’t mind what he was about.” 

Alfred had seen a good deal of 
what country folk call “finery” in 
London ; but he declared that break- 
fast at home was unrivalled, partic- 
ularly in winter. There was the su- 
perb fire of coal and oak blocks, 
throwing a glow on the massive fam- 
ily plate and fine, spotless damask: 
such a silver urn and teapot were not 
often seen. Further, the young gen- 
tleman inherited a family predileciion 
for an abundant show of viands ; liked 
to see—as was usual at an everyday 
breakfast there—a ham just cut, a 
cold turkey, round of beef, and delicate 
clear honey, with other sweet things, 
for which his mother’s housekeeping 
was famed. This was not all. The 
room formed one side of a light angle 
in the picturesque old house, and from 
two sides of the table one could see a 
magnificent pyrocanthus, the contrast 
between its scarlet berries and the ta- 
ble-cloth positively delicious. 

Robert and Alfred lingered one 
morning after the rest of the family 
had left this room. Alfred was con- 
sidering that it might be possible to 
enjoy life in the couatry; Robert was 
watching him, half-curiously, ha!f-jeal- 
ously: he did not believe that his 
brother was handsomer than himself; 
but he detested the ease of manner 
and ready wit that gave him ascend- 
ancy disproportioned to his years. He 
threw himself back in a large arm- 
chair, stretched his legs, and said: 
“Tm not sure that I don’t envy you, 
Bob, after all.” 

“Your condescension is great cer- 
tainly. Have you been all this time 
finding out that it is a good thing to be 
George Wickham’s eldest son?” 
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« Ah, yes!—eldest son. Well, it’s 
a comfort for the younger ones that 
there’s no superior merit in being born 
first. But I’m not going to philoso- 
phize ; it’s too much trouble, and not 
your line. But, really, to breakfast 
here every morning inf all this splendid 
comfort, the prettiest and gentlest of 
mothers pressing you to eat and drink 
more than is good for you; and that 
lovely fairy, Polly—that perfect Hebe 
—flitting about—is more than even an 
eldest son ought to enjoy. How sorry 
you will be next year, when you come 
of age, unless ””—and he looked search- 
ingly, through half-closed eyes, at 
Bob. 

“Why, pray? And unless what?” 

“Only that I conclude you will then 
set up a house of your own, unless— 
as it is evident my mother could not 
part from pretty Polly—unless you 
arrange to live here, and marry our 

et.” 

Strange flushings and palenesses 
passed over Robert’s face, and he 
had to master a choking in his throat 
and heaving of his chest before he 
spoke. He had never had his hidden 
feelings put into words before—he had 
not even any definite intention about 
the young girl whom his eye followed 
stealthily everywhere, and whose voice, 
the rustling of whose dress even, was 
music to him. He only knew that he 
should throttle any one who laid a fin- 
geron her. He had not guessed that 
any one connected him with her, even 
in thought; and now here was all that 
was most secret and sacred in his heart 
dragged out, and held mockingly before 
him by a boy two years younger than 
himself. It seemed to him hours in- 
stead of seconds before he spoke, and 
his voice had the passionate tremulous- 
ness which betrays great interior tu- 
mult; he was sure that he should say 
something he would rather not say, 
but conscious every moment’s delay 
gave an advantage to his abhorred 
tormentor. Without raising his eyes, 
he said hoarsely, “The Wickhams 
are proud—they don’t make low 
marriages.” 


“Upon my word, Bob,” returned his 
brother patronizingly, “I respect you; 
I did not give you credit for so much 
good sense. The girl’s a perfect beauty, 
no doubt. What a sensation she’d make 
in London! But, after all, she’s our 
servant’s daughter, and old Molly 
Brown’s grandchild. Then, again, 
that unlucky religion of hers! The 
Scharderlowes throw a respectability 
over it here, for they are well-born 
and wealthy, but anywhere else it 
would be extremely awkward for you. 
I confess I had a motive for sounding 
you. Farmer Briggs’s eldest son hint- 
ed to me yesterday that he should be 
happy to lay West Hill at Polly’s 
feet.” 

“He’s an insolent rascal !” 
Robert furiously. 

“ My dearest Bob, why? The poor 
fellow has eyes, and uses them; and 
one would not wish our Hebe to be an 
old maid.” 

“T say,” reiterated Robert, deadly 
pale, and stamping, “he’s an insolent 
rascal; and if I catch him coming to 
this house [ll tell him so. A rustic 
boor like that to hint at marrying a 
girl who has always been my parents’ 
pet, and is my mother’s favorite com- 
panion—” 

He stopped abruptly ; and his broth- 
er, who was a perfect mimic, continued 
in precisely his tone, “ And is so dear 
to Robert Wickham, that he will not 
hear her name coupled with another 
man’s—” 

He had gone too far; Robert’s in- 
dignation boiled over—he sprang at 
him—and before he had time to stir, 
struck him a blow between the eyes, 
which brought sparks from them, and 
blood from his nose. A crash and 
struggle followed, which Polly heard. 
She ran to the room, anticipating noth- 
ing more than that some of the large 
dogs, privileged to roam about the 
house, were quarrelling over the cold 
meat. Amazed, beyond all power of 
words, she stood silent and very pale. 
Then, feeling, young as she was, in- 
stinctive womanly power over the dis- 
graced young men, and holding herself 
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so erect that she looked a head taller 
than usual, she said, coldly and firmly, 
“T am ashamed of you!” 

By that time they were ashamed of 
themselves. Alfred, covering his dis- 
figured face with his handkerchief, left 
the room slowly. Robert, who had re- 
ceived no visible hurt, threw up a sash, 
jumped out, and when he turned to 
shut the window, looked earnestly and 
sadly at Polly, so as to bring a strange 
unwelcome sensation to her heart. 

There was an awkwardness at din- 
ner that day. Polly had removed the 
traces of the fray, and kept her coun- 
sel; but Alfred’s features defied con- 
cealment. He stayed in his room with 
raw beef on them, and mutton-broth 
and barley-water for his regimen. His 
mother and Betty could get nothing 
out of him but that Bob was a fool, 
and had licked him for teasing him. 
He was by no means given to repent- 
ance; but his bruises, and a message 
from the vicar, desiring to see him 
early next morning, led him to the 
conclusion that he had better have 
“kept his tongue within his teeth.” 
He was sufficiently humbled to re- 
ceive silently unusually severe re- 
proofs from his guardian, who had 
informed him that he had sent for him 
in order to avoid the risk of paining 
his excellent mother. It was not only 
that he knew all that Betty could tell 
of “the row” between the brothers, 
and that he denounced the “ ruffian- 
liness” of “brawling in a widowed 
mother’s house,” but that Mr. Kemp, 
in whose house in London he lived, had 
inclosed bills of disgraceful amount, in 
a letter complaining that Alfred’s taste 
for pleasure threatened to be his ruin; 
and regretting that justice to his own 
family compelled him to decline retain- 
ing him as an inmate after the ap- 
proaching midsummer. The young 
man’s unusual power of pleasing, he 
said, made his example peculiarly dan- 
gerous. 

“ And now,” said the vicar, “I ask 
yu if your heart is not touched by the 
thought of the pain that this letter 
would give your dead father, were he 
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living; and if you could bear your 
mother to know it? It is only for 
her sake that I spare you. I will beg 
Mr. Kemp to retract his resolution to 
dismiss you, if you become steadier, 
and I shall charge him to let it be 
known that I will not pay any bills 
that exceed the limit of your very 
handsome allowance: and I warn you 
that my natural easiness and indolence 
shall not prevent my being severe if 
you require it. As to the affair yes- 
terday, I shall not inquire into it; but 
I warn you that the recurrence of any- 
thing so disgraceful shall prevent your 
spending your vacations at home ; and 
I am sorry to say to one of my good 
uncle’s sons, that I am glad he must 
return to town the day after to-mor- 
row.” 

Alfred was surprised and alarmed, 
and made professions of penitence, and 
promises of amendment. 


There was a visible change thence- 

forward in Robert. He became more 
manly in his bearing ; and variable in 
his manner to Polly, saying even at 
times very sharp things to her. The 
sweet-tempered girl gave no provoca- 
tion, and felt no resentment; but hid 
sometimes atear. She did not like to 
displease any one whom Mrs. Wick- 
ham loved. Robert attended to busi- 
ness, took his proper place in society, 
and was popular; and she felt it a 
relief when he was out, and she had 
not to play for him. It was within 
three months of his twenty-first birth- 
day, when, on one of the frequent 
occasions of his dining with the vicar, 
that gentleman asked him what were 
his plans. He replied that he hadn’t 
any. 
“But, my dear boy, my authority 
over you is near its end, and so is 
your enforced residence with your 
mother. It is time to think where you 
will live.” 

“ T don’t think my mother will turn 
me out.” 

“No; but as her allowance for you 
ceases with your minority, you must, 
in fairness to her, either contribute to 
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the household income, or get a home 
of your own.” 

“JT don’t anticipate any difficulty 
about it.” 

“Merton Paddocks is to be let,” 
continued William. “It is anice little 
place, and suitable to you in many 
ways. If you let it slip, you may 
regret it. Your marrying is to be 
calculated on, and in that event your 
living with your mother might not be 
agreeable to all parties.” 

“T don’t think of marrying.” 

“Oh, nonsense! every man’s turn 
comes; and why should you escape ?” 

“ As you escaped, perhaps.” 

“ Me !—one old bachelor in a family 
is enough in two generations; and my 
case may not be obstinate. I’m not 
actually too old.” 

“May I ask whom you think of 
elevating to the vicarage?” asked 
Robert, laughing; but there was a 
pause which, he could not imagine 
why, made him uncomfortable, before 
his cousin said: 

“T have thought of Polly—do you 
forbid the banns ?” 

The room seemed turning round with 
Robert ; but he swallowed a glass of 
wine hastily, and said, as carelessly as 
he could, “ That child !” 

“ Child! I don’t know—she’s seven- 
teen, and I’m thirty-two—the difference 
there was between your parents’ ages 
when they married; and Polly is two 
years older than your mother was 
then.” 

“Perhaps I’m no judge of the mat- 
ter, William, but as you have broached 
the subject, excuse me if I ask if you 
have any notion that Polly is attached 
to you.” 

“ None whatever; but any man can 
marry any woman provided he havea 
fair field and no favor. What has 
really kept me doubtful has been a 
distinct difficulty about pretty Polly’s 
birth. It ¢s awkward; and the Wick- 
hams have always been sensitive on 
such points; but ’ve nearly resolved 
to sacrifice pride to Polly’s charms. 
Her beauty and grace would adorn 
any position; and as soon as my 


guardianship, and consequent business 
relations with her father, ceases, I 
shall probably ask my aunt’s consent 
and blessing. It will be great promo- 
tion for her pet, and insure her Having 
her near her for life. Meanwhile, 
Bob, I rely on your silence.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Poor Robert! Here was one of 
his own family seeing no difficulty 
about marrying the girl of whom he 
had spoken as beneath himself! an- 
other man talking with assurance of 
being Polly’s husband as soon as he 
thought fit! while he, who had been 
domesticated with her from her infancy 
—had never dared to give her a playful 
kiss since they had ceased to be 
children—had never ventured on the 
least demonstration of the fondness 
that tormented him for expression. 
He made an excuse to go home early ; 
walked in the shrubbery, wretched and 
irresolute, till midnight; went to his 
room, threw himself undressed on the 
bed, had some uneasy sleep, rose early, 
walked again, and appeared at break- 
fast haggard andirritable. His mother 
observed it, and was distressed. He 
had sat up too late, he said; and, for 
once, William’s wine was bad. He 
would not go to the brewery that day ; 
but, if she liked, he would drive her 
and Polly in the phaeton to Larchton, 
and they could give Betty a treat by 
taking her. She was always glad to 
visit her native place, and he knew 
she had not been there for a long time. 
His mother was willing. Larchton 
was a two hours’ drive; and they put 
up the horses there. 

Mrs. Wickham and Betty went to see 
some old people ; and Robert proposed 
to Polly to take a walk. She re- 
membered afterward that she had had 
an unusual feeling about that walk. 
They had often walked together before, 
as a brother and sister might. 

For the first time, however, Robert 
said, “Take my arm, Polly.” 

She took it; and they proceeded 
in silence in the fields for some min- 
utes. ’ 

Then he said abruptly, “Do you 
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ever think of getting married, Pol- 
. 1 ?”? 

ve No,” she replied with an innocent 
laugh; “what would Mrs. Wickham 
do without me ?” 

“ And do you expect never to love 
any one better than my mother ?” 

“T really don’t think it would be 
possible.” 

“ But, Polly, you’re not a child. 
You know there’s a different love—the 
love my father had for my mother.” 

~“T have never thought about it,” 
she said carelessly. 

Her manner gave him courage; it 
was so easy and unconscious. Taking 
the little hand that wag on his arm, 
and holding it so firmly that he could 
not feel her effort to withdraw it, he 
went on: “ Polly, I made an excuse to 
come here that I might talk to you 
without interruption. The love that 
my father had for my mother, I have for 
you. I cannot tell when it began ; but 
I first knew how strong it was when 
Alfred came home first from London. 
Iwas madly jealous of him because he 
was forward and I was bashful. Do 
you remember the morning you found 
us fighting in the breakfast-parlor? 
He had provoked me so much by some- 
thing that he said about you, that I 
could not help striking him. I don’t 
know what I might have done if you 
hadn’t come in then; and I’ve never 
been happy since. I’ve been irritable, 
and sometimes, I know, cross and dis- 
agreeable. Something occurred last 
night which I can’t tell you now—I 
may another time—which made me 
wretched ; and I made up my mind this 
morning to put myself out of suspense, 
and ask you, Polly, to be my wite.” 

He had been too full of his story to 
look at her while he was speaking, but 
he looked then eagerly for her answer. 
He could not read the lovely counte- 
nance which new and various feelings 
made different from anything he had 
everseen. The soft eyelids down, the 
lashes moist, the lips trembling, the 
flush so deep that it would have spoiled 
a lessdelicate.skin. She was surprised 
to find how much he loved her; grate- 
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ful to him; sorry she had made him 
unhappy, and believed him ill-tempered. 
Then came a rapid thought of how 
handsome he was; but, sweeping every- 
thing away, perplexity followed. What 
would Mrs. Wickham and her father 
wish her todo? What would Father 
Armand say ? 

Robert could not guess all this; and 
there was almost agony in his voice 
as he said, “Oh, Polly, Polly, do speak 
to me!” 

She made a great effort, and replied, 
“T don’t know what to say, or what I 
ought todo!” 

“ Say, at any rate, that you don’t dis- 
like me.” 

“Oh, no!” she said readily, almost 
laughing to think that he could suppose 
that possible. 

“One thing more, Polly; do you 
prefer any one else ?” 

She hesitated a minute, for her quick 
wit told her that the question involved 
a great deal ; but she answered firmly, 
though shyly, “ No; I do not.” 

Distrastful as he had been of his 
power to please her, this was enough 
for the time to make him almost beside 
himself with delight. 

He said “God bless you !” heartily ; 
and was silent awhile because he could 
not command his voice. He resumed, 
“ As to your ‘ ought to do, don’t say 
anything to any one till I’ve spoken to 
my mother. We'll goand look for her 
now.” He talked a great deal of non- 
sense on the way, and Polly said very 
little then, or during the drive. She 
was ashamed to look at Mrs. Wickham, 
and was glad that her attention was 
drawn from her to Robert. He “touched 
up” the young horses so wildly, that 
she declared he should never drive her 
again, if he did not behave better. 
Directly they got home, he told her that 
he wanted to speak to her that moment 
alone; and he poured out his story. 
Such an old, old story! So like what 
her own dead and buried George had 
told her long, long ago. She stand in 
the way of an innocent love, and be- 
tween two of the creatures dearest to 
heronearth! She would be very glad 
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to have Polly as a daughter—she loved 
herasone. As to pride and such non- 
sense, people who had loved and lost, 
as she had, knew all its profound folly. 
Polly’s beauty and goodness might 
make any husband proud, any home 
happy- As to William, there was no 
injustice done him. In the first place, 
she was sure that Polly could never be 
brought to think of him as a husband. 
She looked on him as quite an old man 
—he was getting very bald; and in the 
next place, if he had had any real love 
for her, he could not have spoken so 
coolly and confidently of winning her. 
Robert said that the last observation 
was corroborated by his own expe- 
rience, and that his mother was a re- 
markably sensible woman. Thereup- 
on she smiled, and kissed and blessed 
him, and advised him to go directly and 
tell the simple truth to the vicar. 
Polly, meanwhile, sat alone in her 
pretty bedroom—her face buried in her 
hands, her rich golden hair unbound 
and falling loosely over her shoulders, 
dreading to go down to dinner. Not 
that she was ashamed of dear, dear 
Mrs. Wickham. No; she could throw 
her arms around her neck and hide her 
face there, and make her a confidante 
without any fear of being repulsed ; 
but how could she look at Robert, much 
less speak to him? and of course the 
servant would see and understand all 
about it. She wished she might stay 
in her room. If she had but a head- 
ache! but she was really perfectly well ; 
and false excuses she never dreamed of 
making. Robert would be talking to 
her again as he had talked in the fields. 
Really, really she did not know what 
to say to him: Indeed she had never 
thought of getting married. She had 
looked forward to living between the 
Grey House and her father’s, beloved 
and welcome in both; adding to his 
and Mrs. Wickham’s happiness more 
and more as they grew older and wanted 
greater care. Why could not this go 
on, with only the difference that Robert 
should never be displeased with her? 
That had made her unhappy. She did 
like him very much; better than any 
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one, next to her father and Mrs. Wick- 
ham ; better than good old Aunt Lizzy. 
He was very handsome, and sang well, 
and so attentive to his mother; and 
ever since his father’sdeath he had been 
quite fond of home. How could he 
ever have supposed that she preferred 
any one else? But as to being his 
wife—he was a Protestant. How she 
should feel his never going to mass with 
her, his thinking confession useless, his 
not believing in the dear Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament! She had often 
felt it hard that conversation about 
these things must be avoided in the 
dear Grey House, and that her friends 
there, fond as they were of her, wished 
her religion different. If she married 
Robert, it would be worse, for she 
should love him better than any one 
on earth then; her anxiety about his 
salvation would be so great as to make 
her quite wretched, and he might not 
like her to talk to him about it. From 
her earliest childhood, she prayed for 
the conversion of the Wickhams. She 
began by saying one Hail Mary daily 
for the intention; and. since she had 
been older, she had said many novenas, 
and offered many communions for it. 
She really did not think her father 
would give his consent; and Father 
Armand would at any rate look grave 
and sad. She had heard him tell 
pitiful stories of the unhappiness that 
had come of mixed marriages among 
persons whom he knew. She did feel 
truly unhappy. She walked to her 
window ; she could see thence dear 
venerable Edward’s Hall, and knew 
exactly where the chapel was. She 
knelt down, fixing her eyes there, and 
her heart on her divine Lord in the 
tabernacle, and asked him that, for the 
love of his blessed mother, he would 
help and direct her, and convert her 
friends. 

Robert had not expected to feel it 
formidable to tell his story to his 
cousin, and he was equally grieved and 
surprised by the way in which he re- 
ceived it. He changed countenance 
so that he looked ten years older; 
walked rapidly up and down the room ; 
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threw himself into a great chair, and 
buried his face in his hands; asked 
Robert to ring; ordered sherry, and 
drank several glasses. Robert, utterly 


mystified, was trying to say some- 
thing soothing, when he interrupted 
him 


“ My dear fellow, I’m not simply 
love-sick ; but circumstances, which I 
will explain another time, do make 
this a terrible shock to me. I have 
been such a fool! To any one but 
myself, your falling in love with Polly 
would have seemed the most natural 
thing in the world ; but I was blinded, 
stultified, as men who have—never 
mind now—go away—I'm not fit to 
talk—I will call or write to you to- 
morrow. Blameyou! Certainly not. 
Give my love to your mother and 
Polly. God bless you all!” 

Next morning early came a note 
stating that he was going from home 
for a few days; and that if he did not 
return, he would explain himself fully 
in the following week. 

Worthy of a peerage as Polly 
Deane seemed to Robert, he could 
not be ignorant that to marry him was 
great promotion for her; and though 
delicacy in her regard, and real respect 
for her father, made him ask his con- 
sent with the utmost deference, he felt 
that this was a mere matter of good 
manners. 

Mr. Deane was visibly gratified ; 
said that he could never have expected 
a proposal so complimentary to his 
child, though he might b> pardoned for 
saying that he thought any one might 
be proud of her. His obligations to 
the Wickham family were of many 
years’ standing ; in fact, he owed every- 
thing to Mr. Wickham. He could 
never, making all due allowance for 
Polly’s beauty and goodness, express 
how honored he felt himself and her on 
that occasion; but—and he made a 
long pause in evident difficulty how to 
express himself; and Robert was mute 
with surprise and alarm. 

“ But is it possible, Mr. Robert, that 
Mrs. Wickham and you don’t see one 
very great objection?” 
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“Tn the name of heaven, what is it ?” 

ped Robert. 

“ Why, surely, sir, the dear child’s 
religion.” 

“ Now is it possible, Deane, that you 
think we would ever interfere with 
that? Have we ever done so by word, 
or look, or deed, in all the years we’ve 
known you? Have not you, ever 
since you came into this business, been 
free to observe your holy days in your 
own way? Have we not always been 
ready—even when my mother’s spirits 
were at the lowest—to spare Polly to 
goto mass or confession? Iam really 
hurt, and feel that we don’t deserve 
this ?” 

“Tt is all true, Mr. Robert, and the 
Lord reward you, as he will; but don’t 
you see it might be different—I don’t 
say that it would; but [’m bound to 
do my best for my girl’s soul no less 
than her body—if she was your wife, 
and so completely in your power? 
There’s no doubt that a young man in 
love will promise anything, and mean 
to keep his word too; but ours is a 
despised religion (God be praised for 
it!) ; itis one among many signs that it 
is the true one; and you might come 
to be ashamed that one so near and 
dear to you belonged to it, and that 
would breed great unhappiness. Then, 
again, you might have children, and I 
should not dare give my consent to 
their being reared Protestants. Per- 
haps, if some ancestor of yours had 
been firm in such a case as this, you 
and yours might be still of the old 
faith.” 

“T’m sure, as far as I’m concerned, 
Deane, I wish we were. No one will 
go to heaven, if Polly doesn’t ; and the 
religion that would take her there can’t 
be bad for any one. She might make 
a Catholic of me.” 

“God grant it, sir; but don’t you 
see that I must not act onchance? If 
the child was breaking her heart for 
you, and ”—smiling—“ it’s not come to 
that yet, I could not let her risk her 
soul, and perhaps her children’s souls.” 

“ Look here, Mr. Deane: I’m quite 
ready to give you a written promise 
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that I will never interfere in any way 
with Polly’s practising her religion, 
and that all her children—boys as well 
as girls—shall be brought up in it; 
and I’m sure my mother will make no 
difficulty.” 

“ You cannot say more, Mr. Robert ; 
but still, if you please, I will take a 
week to think the matter over, and 
talk about it to Father Armand and 
Polly, and for that time I think she’d 
better come home. She must feel 
awkward in the same house with you 
under present circumstances. Will 
you give my respects to Mrs. Wick- 
ham, and say that I will call for the 
child this evening ?” 

Numerous, and all wide of the truth, 
were Mrs. Wickham’s and Robert’s 
conjectures respecting the vicar. 
They began even to consider whether 
he had ever shown any symptoms of 
insanity, and were thankful to know 
that it was not hereditary in the family. 

The week stipulated for by Mr. 
Deane passed; and after consulting 
Father Armand and Mr. Scharderlowe, 
he agreed to give his consent to Polly’s 
marrying Robert at the end of a year, 
if he were then equally willing to 
bind himself by a written promise to 
respect her faith, and have his chil- 
dren brought up in it. They said they 
thought that the kind, liberal, honorable 
character of the Wickhams being con- 
sidered, and having been proved in 
all their conduct to the Deanes, and 
the difficulty of Catholic marrying 
Catholic (which was far, far greater in 
England then than it is now) being 
weighed, the case was as hopeful as a 
mixed marriage could be. 

Robert grumbled about the delay, 
but every one else approved of it. 
His mother thought a man young to 
marry even at twenty-two; and the 
time seemed to Polly none too long for 
becoming accustomed to new feelings 
and new prospects. 

Two days after all this was arranged 
came the vicar’s anxiously-expected 
letter, dated Scarborough. It said : 


“My pear Rosert,—The punish- 
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ment of my youthful sins and follies, 
which has been pursuing me for years, 
has at last fallen so heavily upon me, 
that I feel inclined to cry out, like 
Cain, that it is greater than I can 
bear. Try to believe, as you read my 
humiliating confession, that the bitter- 
est portion of my suffering is the fact 
that I have injured my uncle’s family ; 
and that I shall regret my pangs less 
if they prove a useful warning to you 
and your brothers. I can hardly re- 
member when I was not in debt. Be- 
fore I was eight years old I owed 
pence continually for fruits, sweets, 
toys. I suffered torture for fear of 
detection while these trifles were 
owing, but directly they were paid, I 
began a freshscore. At school I bor- 
rowed money of every one who would 
lend it, and had a bill at every shop 
to which a boy would be attracted. 
The misery I continued to endure 
while I could not pay was always for- 
gotten directly I had paid; and I was 
in the same difficulty over and over 
again. I must own, moreover, that I 
was absolutely without excuse. I 
had as much money and indulgence 
of every kind as any boy of my age 
and position. I went to the university. 
My allowance was liberal, but my 
debts became tremendous. I gave end- 
less wine-parties; drove to London 
frequently ; entered into all its plea- | 
sures, made expensive presents, 
bought horses, and betted; and was 
of course done; finally, I got into 
the hands of Jews. It is singular 
that my father never suspected my 
delinquencies, and that I was wonder- 
fully helped by circumstances. I was 
young when I succeeded to the living 
and a large amount of ready money. 
All was swallowed up in the dreadful 
gulf that my unprincipled extrava- 
gance had made. Year after year 
the greater portion of my income has 
gone in payment of exorbitant interest. 
Your dear father’s legacy went that 
way; and my infamous creditors, hav- 
ing ascertained that his will placed 
a great deal in my power, threatened 
me with exposure—which would have 
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been fatal toa man in my position— 
till I had pacified them with thousands 
not my own—with, in fact, a consid- 
erable portion of your brothers’ inherit- 
ance. 
“ At first I stifle. my conscience by 
‘representing to myself that being re- 
leased from pressure which had 
worried me for years, I should have a 
clear head for business; and recover, 
by judicious speculation, the sums that 
I had appropriated—as I hoped—but 
fora time. Ihave speculated unfortu- 
nately, and made matters infinitely 
worse ; for whereas my previous cred- 
itors were rapacious rascals to whom, 
in justice, nothing was due, my pres- 
ent ones are the helpless children of 
my warm-hearted, trustful, dead uncle. 
“ By this time old Smith is, I sup- 
pose, dead, and you are aware of his 
will—as singular as all we know of 
his life—but he is necessary to my 
story. A day or two before I told 
you that I thought of marrying Polly 
he sent for me, said that he felt him- 
self breaking, and wished me to wit- 
ness his will, and be aware of its pur- 
port, that it might not be said, when he 
was gone, that he had acted at the 
priest’s instigation. He said that at 
that moment no one knew he was a 
Catholic, that he had led a godless life 
for years, but he meant to make his 
peace with God before he died. He 
had no relations who had any claim 
on him; he had left £100 to Mr. 
Armand for religious uses, and the 
rest of his money—nearly £20,000— 
to Polly. I thought the man mad, 
and humored him. He understood 
me, and said so; told me that existence 
had ceased to be more than endurable 
when, twenty years ago, he entered 
Upfield a stranger ; and that therefore 
he had confined himself to the necessa- 
ries of life, and been glad to be be- 
lieved poor. That he had thought of 
leaving his money to a hospital; but 
that Polly had become so like the 
only woman he had ever loved—and 
whom he had lost by death—that 
he had grown to feel very fatherly to- 
ward her; and his intention to make 
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her his heiress had been decided by 
a little fact very characteristic of 
Polly. She was walking with your 
mother one very windy day, when he 
was out for nearly the last time, and 
his hat blew off. He was too infirm 
to follow it, and every one but Polly 
was too lazy or too much amused to 
do so. She ran for it, and brought it 
to him with a kindness which seems 
to have thoroughly melted him. If 
he be still living, this must not be 
mentioned; but, as I said before, I 
think it is impossible. It is an old 
saying that ‘drowning men catch at 
straws.’ Oppressed as I was by hope- 
less remorse, I caught at the notion 
that I would marry Polly. Her father, 
I thought, would be pleased with her 
elevation. I did not anticipate any 
difficulty in making such a gentle 
creature love me. I intended to do 
my utmost to make her life happy; 
and I knew that she would give up 
anything to do good to your family. [ 
calculated that, living moderately, my 
income would be ample, and that I 
could appropriate Polly’s fortune to re- 
paying what I had misused, and still 
without wronging her—for that, as 
my wife, she would have advantages 
far beyond her father’s expectations. 
How all this scheming is defeated, you 
know. The only reparation now in 
my power, I make willingly. Deduct- 
ing acurate’s stipend and eighty pounds 
a year for myself, I will furnish you 
with full powers to receive the residue 
of my income, and apply it to your 
brothers’ use. I will appoint Deane 
guardian in my stead, and furnish 
him with all necessary documents. If 
I live—and I pray that I may live for 
that object—your brothers will not 
suffer ultimately. I have made my 
will, and left them whatever property 
I may possess when I die. I have, 
you know, expectations from the Heath- 
cotes. 

“ There is, I hope, some guarantee 
for my reform in the willingness with 
which [‘accept my punishment. Iam 
glad that, with luxurious tastes, I must 
exist on very narrow means for years ; 
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that with sturdy English prejudices I 
must live among foreigners. I had 
not courage to make my shameful 
confession verbally, or to see any of 
you afterward. I cross hence to Ham- 
burg to-morrow. My further course 
is undecided, but I will write to you; 
and Hangham and Hunt, Fleet street, 
will forward letters tome. Think of 
all I have lost, of all I have suffered 
secretly, for years, of my dreary pros- 
pects, and try to be merciful to your mis- 
erable cousin ——Wi1LLIAM WICKHAM.” 


Polly had returned to the Grey 
House. Mrs. Wickham fretted, and 
Robert—to be candid—was disagree- 
able in her absence. Shy and con- 
scious though she felt, she was quite 
willing to go back. Her father was 
never at home till the evening—not 
always then. Aunt Lizzie wanted no 
help or cheering up, and Polly’s hap- 
piness depended mainly on her being 
necessary to some one. There is, 


moreover, no denying that, differently 


educated as she had been, her aunt’s 
habits and notions were not hers; and 
I could not say“positively that she did 
not miss Robert, and admit to herself 
that it was pleasant to expect him at 
certain times, and to spend a good 
deal of time in his society. When the 
vicar’s letter arrived, she was at the 
breakfast-table, doing the duties of 
president deftly and satisfactorily, as 
she did everything—housewifely ge- 
nius as she was. 

“What a long affair!” exclaimed 
Robert, as he glanced at the letter. 
“What can he have to say? I can’t 
wait to read it now; I must be off to 
the brewery. Here, my mother, you 
take it, and tell me all about it when 
I come back.” 

She put it in her pocket, remember- 
ing that Polly was concerned in it, 
and not liking to read it before her 
without mentioning its purport. The 
thoughtful, methodical damsel soon de- 
parted for an hour’s duty among birds 
and flowers, and then the thunderbolt 
fell on poor Mrs. Wickham. Her 
darling younger sons were not only 
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fatherless, but almost dependent on 
their brother. She was no woman of | 
business; but she guessed that there 
would not be more than £300 a year 
to come from the vicar, when the de- 


‘ductions he mentioned had been made. 


She could of course spare £100. What 
did she want with money ? This would 
meet all the expenses of education, 
supposing the vicar lived—and if he 
died! In any case there was no capital 
to start her sons in their professions; 
and, unluckily, Alfred, who would want 
it first, had never been a favorite of 
Robert’s. His assumption of superior- 
ity and his sarcasm had nettled him 
extremely; and he dropped expres- 
sions occasionally which showed he had 
not forgiven him. But Robert would 
be very well able to help. Even sup- 
posing that—as she hoped he would— 
he did marry Polly, and have a family, 
his brothers would be off his hands be- 
fore his children became expensive. 
If the story about poor old Mr. Smith 
proved true, he would be a rich man. 
Polly would of course do something 
handsome for her father and aunt, and 
yet have a large fortune. That inci- 
dent about the hat Mrs. Wickham re- 
membered perfectly ; the poor old man 
looked enraptured when, lovelier even 
than usual, glowing from her running 
and good-nature, she gave it to him. It 
was, however, very wonderful. How 
much had happened in quiet Upfield 
during the last two years! Then she 
began to pity the vicar heartily; to 
make excuses for him, and forgive 
him. The sacrifices he made proved 
the sincerity of his repentance: how 
miserable he would be for years, poor 
and lonely in a foreign land! In 
those days anywhere “ abroad” seemed 
to simple inland folk something terri- 
ble. He might get yellow fever, or 
the plague. She believed them to be 
imminent anywhere out of the British 
Isles. She must talk to Polly, and 
have her for a staunch ally before 
Robert came home. He had not his 
father’s noble impulsiveness, but he was 
just and honorable, and she and Polly 
could do a great deal with him. Of 
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course she should omit telling her about 
the vicar’s having thought of marrying 
her, and the story about old Smith. 
One fact would be painful to her; the 
other might be untrue. 
_ The two guileless creatures agreed 
fully that Robert must be worked upon 
‘to forgive his cousin, and do all that 
was necessary for his brothers. They 
were so radiant with hope and charity 
that their countenances struck Robert 
peculiarly when he returned, and he 
said he saw plainly that they had good 
news to tell him. It was an awkward 
beginning : his mother feared that the 
contrary character of her intelligence 
would displease him the more, and said 
timidly, “ You had really betier read 
William’s letter yourself, my dear 
boy; he tells his story much better 
than I can.” 

The rush of events at Upfield 
seemed, for a few days, overpowering 
to those whom it concerned ; and those 
whom it concerned not were very 
much excited. There was the vicar 
gone—no one knew wherefore or 
whither, or for how long; and a curate 
with a wife and seven children had 
taken possession of his trim bachelor’s 
hall. Then there was Mr. Smith, not 
very old, probably not more than fifty, 
déad. And he had turned out to be a 
tich man! why who could have guessed 
it? He had appeared one day at the 
inn, as suddenly as if he had dropped 
from the clouds—had evidently come 
a long way afoot—had no luggage but 
a valise; and was altogether so equi- 
vocal-looking that Mr. Mogg, the vete- 
rinary surgeon, would not take him as 
2 lodger without his paying six months’ 
rent inadvance. He had paid his way 
regularly, certainly; but no one could 
have supposed that he had anything 
to spare. He would never talk of his 
aifairs except to say that he had out- 
lived all his near relations, and been a 
great deal in foreign parts. People had 
suggested that he might be an escaped 
felon, a man resuscitated after hanging, 
a deserter, a Jew. On the strength of 
the last notion Mr. Mogg tested him 
with roast pig; and he liked it. 


cine. 
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Then he never went to church. To 
be sure he was not the only person in 
Upfield of whom that might be said; 
but no one guessed that he was a 
papist. They had, at last, no proof 
that he was; but it was understood, 
though not formally acknowledged, that 
the librarian at Edward’s Hall was a 
Catholic priest, and that persons of his 
communion could and did benefit by 
his ministrations. Such things were 
winked at, in spite of penal enactments, 
in the case of some Catholics of high 
social standing, like Mr. Scharder- 
lowe. 

Now this librarian, Mr. Armand, 
had been sent for by Mr. Smith when 
he was taken ill, had visited him fre- 
quently, and been with him when he 
died. No doubt he was a papist. 
That might be the reason he left 
his money to Polly Deane. Well, 
well! what luck some people had! 
Upfield wouldn’t be surprised if Robert 
Wickham married her; and the neigh- 
borhood supposed it must call upon 
her, whether he did or not. It won- 
dered if Mr. and Mrs. Wickham had 
known all along of Mr. Smith’s in- 
tention; it wouldn’t be surprised; 
there was something odd in the way 
they had educated the girl, and taken 
her out of her sphere. But, after all, 
Mrs. Pogram said, she mightn’t like 
Robert Wickham; and with such a 
fortune as hers, she could afford to 
please herself. Mrs. Pogram’s own 
sons were decidedly finer young men, 
had more dash, and were in the army— 
every one knew that girls liked red 
coats. Lancaster would be coming 
home soon, on leave. She would call 
at once ; let others do as they pleased. 
Deane was a highly-respectable man, 
and no one could be ashamed of his 
daughter. 


A year later there was a large 
family-gathering at the Grey House at 
dinner, and Mrs. Wickham presided. 
Her grief had settled into a placid, 
subdued character, which, with the 
weeds, gave a kind of moonlight tone 
to her appearance, and became her so 
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well that no one could wish to see her 
ever otherwise. 

Robert and Polly, man and wife, 
had returned that day from a bridal 
excursion to the English lakes. The 
younger brothers were assembled to 
mect them. Aunt Heathcote was 
there with her ear-trumpet ; and queer- 
tempered Mrs. Trumball, all smiles. 
Mr. Deane, of the firm of Wickham 
and Deane, urbane in shorts, black-silk 
stockings, and silver knee and shoe 
buckles, was a father of whom the 
lovely bride felt proud, as she did too 
of Aunt Lizzie; who looked as if she 
had worn silks and laces, and kept her 
soft white large hands in mittens all 
her life. Deep in every one’s heart 
was the memory of warm-hearted, 
generous George Wickham, gone for 
ever from those whose meeting there, 
and in their mutual relations, he would 
have made more joyous; but no one 
named him, for no one could have done 
it then and there in a voice which 
would not have been thick with emo- 
tion. Tears must have followed any 
mention of him; and who would 
have caused their flow at such a happy 
gathering? Every one knew what 
every one was feeling and what a long 
pause meant, which Robert broke by 
saying with a sigh, “ Well, I do wish 
that poor dear William were here; I 
am so happy that I wish every one 
else was; and I hate to think of him, 
hospitable, affectionate creature, drag- 
ging out his days among fat phlegmatic 
Dutch boors, without a single soul to 
speak to.” Polly, at his side, con- 
trived to give him, under the table, a 
little squeeze expressive of the fullest 
approbation. 

“Tm glad you have forgiven him, 
Bob,” said his mother. 

“Well, really, mother, it was but 
natural that I should be savage at first. 
Men can’t be quite as tender-hearted 
as women, I suppose; and they see the 


consequences of pecuniary frailties 


more clearly, and suffer more from 
them, than they do; but I must be a 
brute if, happy as I am, I didn’t wish 
well to everybody, especially to that 
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good fellow. Now don’t cry, Pol- 
] ‘ad a 
Her father observed that there were 
great excuses for the vicar, and that 
every one must admit that he had 
done his utmost to make reparation. 

“Yes,” said Alfred, with mock 
gravity. It was his delight to puzzle - 
Aunt Lizzie; she never could make 
out whether he were joking or oracu- 
lar. “ I have learned wisdom through 
the rudiments of a painful experience ; 
and, steady reformed man of mature 
years as [ find myself, I pronounce 
that William might have done much 
worse.” 

“Shall I write and urge him to 
come back ?” asked Robert. 

“ Do! do! do!” resounded in various 
voices all around the table. 

“ Very well; I’m more than willing. 
Polly told me confidentially a few days 
ago that she had no turn for extrava- 
gance; and I feel so domestic and 
moderate, that I fancy we may man- 
age to provide for the fine young 
family that William’s indiscretions 
have thrown on our hands, though he 
will be able to give less help than if he 
remained at Rotterdam.” 

“Mr: Ridlem’s stipend would be 
saved, you know, Bob.” 

“Not exactly, mother. William 
couldn’t live at home as he lives now ; 
that would be painful to us and impos- 
sible for him.” 

“True; I forgot that.” 

“Tt is difficult for me to put ina 
word,” said Alfred, “ because I’ve been 
a great expense to Bob, and he hasn’t 
done with me yet; in fact I’ve no 
right to make a suggestion; but it is 
my full intention to reimburse him one 
of these days. I shouldn’t have said 
so, only the chance of helping to bring 
William back—” 

“You're a good fellow, Alfred; I 
believe you; and must confess that I 
have found you less trouble than I ex- 
pected.” 

The result of the consultation was a 
letter to the vicar, signed by every one 
present, entreating him to return forth- 
with ; a letter over which he cried like 
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a girl. It brought him back speedily, 
a wiser and not a sadder man. He 
said indeed that, though down among 
the dykes, he had never been so happy 
as since he made all square with his 
conscience. 

To follow the affairs of Upfield and 
the Wickhams further would involve a 
series of stories. It must suffice to 


say that Robert’s marriage turned out 
really well; and that from the day of 
her betrothal, the dearest wish of 
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Polly’s heart was gratified; for he, 
unasked, joined her and the other 
stragglers who—the laws notwith- 
standing—made their way on Sun- 
days and holidays to a_ side-en- 
trance in venerable old Edward’s 
Hall, and were admitted to mass 
in the little well-loved chapel; Mr, 
Armand the librarian, identical with 
Father Armand the priest, thank- 
ing God devoutly for the addition to 
the fold. 





From The Month. 


A LOST CHAPTER OF CHURCH HISTORY RECOVERED. 


BY JAMES SPENCER NORTHCOTE, D.D. 


Ir we set before a skilful professor 
of comparative anatomy a few bones 
dug out of the bowels of the earth, he 
will re-construct for us the whole form 
of the animal to which they belonged ; 
and it sometimes happens that these 
theoretical constructions are singularly 
justified by later discoveries. It is 
the province of an archzologian to at- 
tempt something of the same kind. 
A historian transcribes for our use 
annals more or less fully composed 
and faithfully transmitted by his pre- 
decessors. He may have to gather 
his materials from various sources ; 
he must distinguish the true from the 
false ; and he gives shape, consistency, 
and life to the whole; but, for the 
most part at least, he has little to sup- 
ply that is new from any resources of 
his own. The archeologian, on the 
contrary, if he be really a man of 
learning and science, and not a mere 
collector of old curiosities, aims at dis- 
covering and restoring annals that are 
lost, by means of a careful and intelli- 
gent use of every fragment of most 
heterogeneous materials that happens 
to come across him. And there is 
certainly nobody in the present age 


whose talent and industry in this 
branch of learning, so far at least as 
Christian archeology is concerned, can 
at all compare with that of Cavaliere 
G. B. de Rossi. For more than twenty 
years he has devoted himself to the 
study of the Roman catacombs, and at 
lengih we begin to enter upon the fruit 
of his labors. He has just published 
(by order of the Pope, and at the ex- 
pense, we believe, of the Commission 
of Sacred Archeology, instituted by his 
Holiness-in 1851) the first volume of 
Roma Sotteranea ; a magnificent vol- 
ume, splendidly illustrated, and full of 
new and varied information. An ab- 
stract of its contents would hardly be 
suitable to our pages; but none, we 
think, can fail to be interested in what 
we may venture to call the first chap- 
ter of the History of the Catacombs— 
a chapter that had certainly never be- 
fore been written, even if it had been 
attempted. 

All earlier authors upon subterra- 
nean Rome, so far as our experience 
goes, whilst describing fully, and it 
may be illustrating with considerable 
learning, the catacombs as they now 
exist, and all the monuments they 
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contain, have been content to pass 
over with a few words of apology and 
conjecture the question of their origin 
and early history. They have told us 
that the Jewish residents in Rome had 
purial-places of a similar character ; 
and they have shown how natural and 
probable it was that the first Ro- 
man Christians, unwilling to burn 
their dead in pagan fashion, should 
have imitated the practices of the an- 
cient people of God. When pressed 
to explain how so gigantic a work, as 
the Roman catacombs undoubtedly 
are, could have been carried on by the 
Christians under the very feet of their 
bitter persecutors, yet without their 
knowledge, they have pointed to the 
rare instance of a cemetery entered by 
a staircase hidden within the recesses 
of a sand-pit ; they have guessed that 
here or there some Christian patrician, 
some senator or his wife, may have 
given up a garden or a vineyard for 
use as a burial-ground; and then they 
have passed on to the much easier 
task of enumerating the subterranean 
chapels, tracing the intricacies of the 
galleries, or describing the paintings, 
sculptures, and inscriptions. The work 
of De Rossi is of a very differ- 
ent character. It begins ab ovo, 
and proceeds scientifically. It shows 
not only how these wonderful ceme- 
teries may have been made, but also 
—as far as is practicable, and a great 
deal further than nine-tenths even of 
the most learned archeologians ever 
supposed to be practicable—how and 
when each cemetery really was made. 
From the few seattered bones, so to 
speak, which lay buried, and for the 
most part broken, partly in the depths of 
the catacombs themselves, partly in the 
Acts of the Martyrs, the Liber Pontifi- 
calis, and a few other records of ec- 
clesiastical history, he has reconstruct- 
ed with consummate skill the complete 
skeleton, if we should not rather say 
has reproduced the whole body, and 
set it full of life and vigor before us. 
Not that he has indulged in hasty con- 
jectures, or given unlimited scope to a 
lively imagination; far from it. On 
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the contrary, we fear many of his less 
learned readers will be disposed to find 
fault with the slow and deliberate, al- 
most ponderous, method of his progress, 
and to grow impatient under the mass 
of minute criticisms with which some 
of his pages are filled, and by which 
he insists upon justifying each step 
that he takes. Indeed, we have some 
scruple at presenting our readers with 
the sum and substance of his argu- 
ment, divested of all these piéces justi fi- 
calives, as our neighbors would call 
them, lest they should suspect us of in- 
venting rather than describing. How- 
ever, we think it is too precious a page 
of Church history to be lost, and we 
therefore proceed to publish it, only 
premising that nobody must pretend 
to judge of its truth merely from the 
naked abstract of it which we propose 
to give, but that all who are really in- 
terested in the study should examine 
for themselves in detail the whole mass 
of evidence by which, in De Rossi’s 
pages, it is supported, most of which 
is new, and all newly applied. 

To tell our story correctly, it is ne- 
cessary we should step back into pagan 
times, and first take a peep at their 
laws and usages in the matter of buri- 
als. No classical scholar need be 
told how strictly prohibited by old Ro- 
man law was all intra-mural interment. 
Indeed every traveller knows that all 
the great roads leading into Rome 
were once lined on either side with 
sepulchral monuments, many of which 
still remain ; and the letters inscribed 
upon them tell us how many feet of 
frontage, and how many feet at the 
back (into the field), belonged to each 
monument. [IN. FR. P.somany. IN. 
AG. P.somany. In frante, pedum—. 
In agro, pedum—.] M. de Rossi (the 
brother of our author) has published a 
very interesting plan of one of these 
monuments with all its dependencies, 
as represented on an ancient marble 
slab dug up on the Via Lavicana. On 
this slab, not only are the usual 
measurements of frontage and depth 
carefully recorded, but also the private 
or public roads which crossed the prop- 
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erty, the gardens and vineyards of 
which it consisted, the swampy land 
on which grew nothing but reeds (it is 
called Harundinetum), and the ditch 
by which, on one side at least, it was 
bounded. Unfortunately the slab is 
not perfect, so that we cannot tell the 
exact measurement of the whole. 
Enough, however, remains to show 
that the property altogether was not 
less than twelve Roman jugera, or 
nearly 350,000 square feet ; and other 
inscriptions are extant, specifying an 
amount of property almost equal to 
this as belonging to a single monu- 
ment (e.g. Huic monumento cedunt agri 
- puri jugera decem). The necessity 
for so large an assignment of property 
to a single tomb was not so much the 
vastness of the mausoleum to be erect- 
ed, as because certain funeral rites 
were to be celebrated there year by 
year, on the anniversary of the death, 
and at other times; sacrifices to be 
offered, feasts to be given, ete.; and for 
these purposes exedre were provided, 
or semi-circular recesses, furnished 
with sofas and all things necessary for 
the convenience of guests. A house 
also (ecustodia) was often added, in 
which a person should always live to 
look after the monument, for whose 
support these gardens, vineyards, or 
other hereditaments were set apart as 
a perpetual endowment. It only re- 
mains to add, that upon all these an- 
¢ient monuments may be found these 
letters, or something equivalent to 
them, H.M.H.EX.T.N.S. (Hoc monu- 
mentum heredes ex testamento ne 
sequatur ) ; in other words, “ This tomb 
and all that belongs to it is sacred; 
henceforth it can neither be bought 
nor sold; it does not descend to my 
heirs with the rest of my property ; but 
must ever be retained inviolate for the 
purpose to which I have destined it, 
viz., as a place of sepulchre for my- 
self and my family,” or certain speci- 
fied members only of the family; or, 
in some rare instances, others also ex- 
ern to the family. The same sacred 
character which attached to the monu- 
ments themselves belonged also to the 
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area in which they stood, the hypogeum 
or subterranean chamber, which not 
unfrequently was formed beneath 
them ; but it is a question whether it 
extended to the houses or other pos- 
sessions attached to them. 

Nor were these monuments confined 
to the noblest and wealthiest citizens, 
Even in the absence of all direct evi- 
dence upon the subject, we should have 
found it hard to believe that any but 
the very meanest of the slaves were 
buried (or rather were thrown without 
any burial at all) into those open pits 
(puticol’) of which Horace and others 
have told us. And in fact, a multitude 
of testimonies have come down to us 
of the existence, both in republican 
and imperial Rome, of a number of 
colleges, as they were called, or cor- 
porations (clubs or confraternities, as 
we should more probably call them), 
whose members were associated, parily 
in honor of some particular deity, but 
far more with a view to mutual assist- 
ance for the performance of the just 
funeral rites. Inscriptions which are 
still extant testify to nearly fourscore 
of these collegia, each consisting of the 
members of a different trade or pro- 
fession. There are the masons and 
carpenters, soldiers and sailors, bakers 
and cooks, corn-merchants and wine- 
merchants, hunters and fishermen, 
goldsmiths and blacksmiths, dealers in 
drugs and carders of wool, boatmen 
and divers, doctors and bankers, scribes 
and musicians—in a word, it would be 
hard to say what trade or employment 
is not here represented. Not, however, 
that this is the only bond of fellow- 
ship upon which such confraternities 
were built ; sometimes, indeed general- 
ly, the members were united, as we 
have already said, in the worship of 
some deity ; they were cultores Jovis, 
or Herculis, or Apollinis et Diane ; 
sometimes they merely took the title of 
some deceased benefactor whose mem- 
ory they desired to honor ; e. g. cultores 
statuarum et clipeorum L. Abulli Dex- 
tri; and sometimes the only bond of 
union seems to have been service in 
the same house or family. A long 
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and curious inscription belonging to 
one of these colleges, consisting main- 
ly of slaves, and erected in honor of 
Diana and Antinous, and for the 
burial of the dead, in the year 133 of 
our era, reveals a number of most in- 
teresting particulars as to its internal 
organization, which are worth repeat- 
ing in this place. So much was to be 
paid at entrance, and a keg of good 
wine beside, and then so much a 
month afterward; for every member 
who has regularly paid up his contri- 
bution, so much to be allowed for his 
funeral, of which a certain proportion 
to be distributed amongst those who 
assist; if a member dies at a distance 
of more than twenty miles from Rome, 
three members are to be sent to fetch 
the body, and so much is to be allowed 
them for travelling expenses; if the 
master (of the slave) will not give 
up the body, he is nevertheless to re- 
ceive all the funeral rites; he is to be 
buried in effigy ; if any of the mem- 
bers, being a slave, receives his free- 
dom, he owes the college an amphora 
of good wine; he who is elected 
president (magister), must inaugurate 
his accession to office by giving a 
supper to all the members; six times 
a year the members dine together in 
honor of Diana, Antinous, and the 
patron of the college, and the allow- 
ance of bread and of wine on these occa- 
sions is specified ; somuch toevery mess 
of four ; no complaints or disputed ques- 
tions may be mooted at these festivals, 
“to the end that our feasts may be 
merry and glad;” finally, whoever 
wishes to enter this confraternity is 
requested to study all the rules first 
before he enters, lest he afterward 
grumble or leave a dispute as a legacy 
to his heir. 

We are afraid we have gone into 
the details of this ancient burial club 
more than was strictly necessary for 
our purpose ; but we have been insen- 
sibly drawn on by their extremely in- 
teresting character, reminding us (as 
the Count de Champagny, from whom 
we have taken them, most justly re- 
marks) both of the ancient Christian 
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Agape, or love-feasts, and (we may 
add) the medieval guilds. This, how- 
ever, suggests a train of thought which 
we must not be tempted to pursue. De 
Rossi has been more self-denying on 
the subject; he confines himself to a 
brief mention of the existence of the 
clubs, refers us to other authors for an 
account of them, and then calls our 
attention to this very singular, and for 
our purpose most important fact con- 
cerning them : viz., that at a time when 
institutions of this kind had been made 
a cover for political combinations and 
conspiracies, or at least when the em- 
perors suspected and feared such an 
abuse of them, and therefore rigorously 
suppressed them, nevertheless an ex- 
ception was expressly made in favor 
of those which consisted of “ poorer 
members of society, who met together 
every month to make a small contribu- 
tion toward the expenses of their 
JSuneral ;” and then he puts side by 
side with this law the words of Ter- 
tullian in his Apology, written about 
the very same time, where he speaks 
of the Christians contributing every 
month, or when and as each can and 
chooses, a certain sum to be spent on 
feeding and burying the poor. The 
identity of language in the two pas- 
sages, when thus brought into juxta- 
position, is very striking ; and we sup- 
pose that most of our readers will now 
recognize the bearing of all we have 
hitherto been saying upon the history 
of the Christian catacombs, from which 
we have seemed to be wandering so 
far. 

We have already said that one of 
the first questions which persons are 
inclined to ask when they either visit, 
or begin to study, the catacombs, is 
this: How was so vast a work ever 
accomplished without the knowledge 
and against the will of the local author- 
ities? And we answer (in part at 
least), as the Royal Scientific Society 
should have answered King Charles 
the Second’s famous question about 
the live fish and the dead fish in the 
tub of water, “Are you quite sure of 
your facts? Don’t call upon us to 
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find the reason of a problem which, 
afterall, only exists perhaps in yourown 
imagination.” And so in truth it is. 
The arguments of the Cavaliere de 
Rossi have satisfied us that the Chris- 
tians of the first ages were under no 
necessity of having recourse to extra- 
ordinary means of secrecy with refer- 
ence to the burial of their dead; it 
was quite possible for them to have 
cemeteries on every side of Rome, 
under the protection of the ordinary 
laws and practices of their pagan 
neighbors. 

But is not this to revolutionize the 
whole history of these wonderful ex- 
cavations? We cannot help it, if it be 
so; it is at least one of those revolu- 
tions which are generally accepted as 
justifiable, and certainly are approved 
in their consequences ; for when it is 
complete, everything finds its proper 
place; books and grave-stones, the 
cemeteries and their ancient historians, 
every witness concerned gives its own 
independent testimony, all in harmony 
with one‘another, and with the presumed 
facts of the case. Let us see how the 
early history of the catacombs runs, 
when reconstructed according to this 
new theory. The first Christian cem- 
eteries were made in ground given for 
that very purpose by some wealthier 
member of the community, and secured 
to it in perpetuity in accordance with 
the laws of the country. There was 
nothing to prevent the erection of a 
public monument in the area thus se- 
cured, and the excavation of chambers 
and galleries beneath. And history tells 
us of several of the most ancient cata- 
combs that they had their origin from 
this very circumstance, that some 
pious Christian, generally a Roman 
matron of noble rank, buried the relics 
of some famous martyr on her own 
property (in predio suo.) 

The oldest memorial we have about 
the tomb of St. Peter himself is this, 
taat Anacletus “ memoriam construxit 
B. Petri, and places where the bishops 
(of Rome) should be buried ;” and 
this language is far more intelligible 
and correct, if spoken of some public 
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tomb, than of an obscure subterranean 
grave; memoria, or cella memoria, be- 
ing the classical designation of such 
tombs. How much more appropriate 
also does the language of Caius the 
presbyter, preserved to us by Eusebius, 
now appear, wherein he speaks (in the 
days of Zephyrinus) of the trophies of 
the apostles being to be seen at the 
Vatican and on the Ostian way? Ter- 
tullian, too, speaks of the bodies of the 
martyrs lying in mausoleums and mon- 
uments, awaiting the general resurrec- 
tion. From the same writer we learn 
that the aree of the Christian burials 
were known to and were sacrilegiously 
attacked by the enraged heathens in 
the very first years of the third century ; 
and quite recently there has reached 
us from this same writer’s country a 
most valuable inscription, discovered 
among the ruins of a Roman building, 
not far from the walls of the ancient 
Cesarea of Mauritania, which runs in 
this wise : “ Euelpius, a worshipper of 
the word (cultor Verbi ; mark the word, 
and call to mind the cultores Jovis, etc.), 
has given this area for sepulchres, and 
has built a cella at his own cost. He 
left this memoria to the holy church. 
Hail, brethren: Euelpius, with a pure 
and simple heart, salutes you, born of 
the Holy Spirit.” It is true that this 
inscription, as we now have it, is not 
the original stone; it is expressly added 
at the foot of the tablet, that Zcelesia 
Jratrum has restored this titulus at a 
period subsequent to the persecution 
during which the original had been 
destroyed; but both the sense and the 
words forbid us to suppose that any 
change had been made in the language 
of the epitaph, to which we cannot as- 
sign a date later than the middle of the 
third century. But, finally, and above 
all, let us descend into the catacombs 
themselves, and put them to the ques- 
tion. Michael Stephen de Rossi, the con- 
stant companion of his brother’s studies, 
having invented some new mechanical 
contrivance for taking plans of subter- 
ranean excavations,* has made exact 


* It was highly commended and received a prize 
at the International Exhibition of 1862. 
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plans of several catacombs, not only of 
each level (or for so to speak) with- 
in itself, but also in its relations to the 
superficial soil, and in the relations of 
the several floors one with another. 
A specimen of these is set before us by 
means of different colors or tints, rep- 
resenting the galleries of the different 
levels, in the map of the cemetery of 
St. Callixtus, which accompanies this 
volume ; and a careful study of this 
map is sufficient to demonstrate that 
the vast net-work of paths in this fa- 
mous cemetery originally consisted of 
several smaller cemeteries, confined 
each within strict and narrow limits, 
and that they were only united at some 
later, though still very ancient period. 
For it cannot have been without rea- 
son that the subterranean galleries 
should have doubled and re-doubled 
upon themselves within the limits of a 
certain well-defined area; that they 
should never have overstepped a cer- 
tain boundary-line in this or that direc- 
tion, though the nature of the soil and 
every other consideration would have 
seemed to invite them to proceed ; 
that they should have been suddenly 
interrupted by a flight of steps, pene- 
trating more deeply into the bowels of 
the earth, and there been reproduced 
exactly upon the same scale and with- 
in the same limits. These facts can 
only be fully appreciated by an actual 
examination of the map, where they 
speak for themselves ; but even those 
who have not this advantage will 
searcely call in question the conclusion 
that is drawn from them, when they 
call to mind how exactly it coincides 
with all the ancient testimonies we have 
already adduced on the subject, and 
when they learn the singular and most 
interesting fact, that the Cav. de Rossi 
has been able in more than one instance, 
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by means of the sepulchral inscriptions, 
to identify the noble family by whom 
the site of the cemetery was originally 
granted. 

It will be of course understood that 
we have been speaking of the earliest 
ages of the Church’s history, and that 
we are far from denying that there 
were other periods during which se- 
crecy was an essential condition of the 
Christian cemeteries ; on the contrary, 
did our space allow, we could show 
what parts of the catacombs belonged 
to the one period, and what to the 
other, and what are the essential char- 
acteristics of each. We might unfold 
also, with considerable minuteness, the 
economy of these cemeteries, even dur- 
ing the ages of persecution; under 
whose management they were admin- 
istered, whether they were parochial 
or otherwise, together with many other 
highly interesting particulars. But we 
have already exceeded the limits as- 
signed us, and we hope that those of 
our readers who wish to know more 
on the subject will take care to possess ° 
themselves of the book from which we 
have drawn our information, that so 
funds may not be wanting for the com- 
pletion of so useful a work. Nothing 
but a deficiency of funds, in the present 
condition of the pontifical treasury, 
hinders the immediate issue of other 
volumes of this and its kindred work, 
the Jnscriptiones Christiane, by the 
same author. He announces his in- 
tention to bring out the volumes of 
Roma Sotterranea and of the Inscrip- 
tions alternately, for they mutually ex- 
plain and illustrate one another, and 
are in fact parts of the same whole ; 
and the public has been long impatient 
for the volume which is promised next, 
viz., the ancient inscriptions which il- 
lustrate Christian dogma. 
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ART. 


Domestic.—The fortieth annual exhi. 
bition of the National Academy of De- 
sign was opened to the public on the 
evening of April 27th, under circum- 
stances which may well mark an era in 
the history of that institution. After 
drifting from place to place through 
forty long years, now deficient in funds, 
and now in danger of losing public 
sympathy or support, sometimes unable 
to carry out its specific purposes, and 
almost always cramped for space, or 
otherwise perplexed in the details of its 
public exhibitions, the Academy, like 
Noah's ark, long buffetted by waves 
and driven by tempests, finds a resting 
place, not on Mount Ararat, but at the 
corner of Fourth avenue and Twenty- 
third street. And as the “ world’s gray 
fathers,” after their troubled voyage, re- 
garded with infinite satisfaction terra fir- 
* ma and the blue sky, so doubtless the old- 
er of the academicians, those who have 
accompanied the institution in all its 
wanderings, are doubtless both pleased 
and amazed to find themselves arrived 
at a goodly haven with secure anchor- 
age. To drop the figure, the Academy 
is now permanently established in an 
attractive and convenient building, well 
situated in a central locality, and bids 
fair to enter upon a career of usefulness 
far beyond the results of its previous 
experience. 

The new building has been for so 
long a time completed externally, that 
its merits have been canvassed with 
every shade of opinion, from enthusiastic 
commendation to quite as decided disap- 
probation. The majority of critics, hav- 
ing their reputation at stake, are afraid 
to hazard an opinion, and prudently re- 
main neutral, until some authoritative 
decision shall be made. As an archi- 
tectural effort it may be called an experi- 
ment, on which account it presents per- 
haps as many claims to critical notice 
as the works of art which adorn its 
walls. The style, singularly enough, is 
assigned to no special era or coun- 
try, but is described to be of “ that re- 
vived Gothic, now the dominant style 
in England, which combines those 


features of the different schools of ar- 
chitecture of the Middle Ages which 
are most appropriate to our nineteenth- 
century buildings,” which means prob- 
ably that the building is of an eclectic 
Gothic pattern. All tmodern styles 
since the renaissance may be said to be 
eclectic, whether founded on antique or 
medieval models, and the building in 
question differs from other Gothic edi- 
fices, of more familiar aspect to us, 
chiefly in form, external decoration, and 
the arrangement of its component parts. 
In the American mind Gothic architec- 
ture is associated chiefly with ecclesias- 
tical structures and is popularly sup- 
posed to be subject to no fixed laws, 
beyond an adherence to the irregular 
and picturesque. Given a cruciform 
ground-plan, a pointed spire, steep roof, 
narrow arched windows, buttresses, and 
pinnacles ad libitum, and you have as 
good a Gothic building as the public 
taste can appreciate. Here, however, is 
a nearly square building, covering an 
area of eighty by about a hundred feet, 
which is neither a church nor a college, 
and is without steep roof, spire, but- 
tresses, or pinnacles. The public evi- 
dently do not fathom the mystery at 
present, and those whose praise of the 
new Academy borders on the extrava- 
gant, are perhaps as much astray in 
their adherence to the omne ignotum pro 
mugnifico principle as those wiseacres 
who tell you knowingly that the archi- 
tect has tried to palm off upon us a pal- 
pable imitation of the doge’s palace in 
Venice. If the latter class of critics 
will refresh their memory a little, or 
consult any good print of Venetian ar- 
chitecture, they will find about as much 
resemblance between the two buildings 
as exists between the old Custom House 
in Wall street and the Parthenon. The 
plain fact is that we are so unused to 
Gothic architecture, applied to secular 
purposes, and to any other forms of it 
than the ecclesiastical, as to be without 
sufficient data to form a correct idea of 
the present edifice. And yet, such is 
the conceit of criticism, that thousands 
of persons pronounce their judgment 
upon it with as much confidence as 
they would upon a trivial matter per- 
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fectly familiar to them. These may 
yet find that hasty opinions are danger- 


ous. 

The Academy, as has been hinted 
above, is of rectangular shape, having 
three stories, of which the first is de- 
yoted to the life school and the school 
of design, the second to the library, re- 
ception rooms, couhcil room, and simi- 
lar apartments, and the third to the ex- 
hibition galleries, five in number, with 
which at present we have specially to 
deal. The main entrance to the build- 
ing is on Twenty-third street. Passing 
up a double flight of marble steps and 
through a magnificent Gothic portal 
into a vestibule, the visitor next enters 
the great hall, in the centre of which 
commences a broad stairway, consisting 
at first of a double flight of steps, and 
ultimately of a single flight, leading to 
the level of the exhibition floor. Run- 
ning all around the open space on this 
story caused by the stairway is a cor- 
ridor, two sides of which, parallel with 
the stairway, comprise a double arcade, 
supported on columns of variegated and 
polished marble, the capitals of which, 
of white marble, are hereafter to be 
sculptured in delicate leaf-and-flower 
work from nature. Opening from this 
corridor are the exhibition rooms, which 
also communicate with each other, and 
of which the largest is thirty by seventy- 
six feet, and the smallest, used as a gal- 
lery of sculpture, is twenty-one feet 
square. These are all lighted by sky- 
lights, and are intended for the pur- 
poses of the annual exhibitions. Inthe 
corridor surrounding the stairway are 
to be hung the works of art belonging 
to the Academy, although at present its 
walls are covered with pictures con- 
tributed to this year’s exhibition. The 
several rooms described are well-lighted, 
and though smaller perhaps than the 
large outlay upon the building might 
have led the public to expect, seem ex- 
cellently adapted for their purposes. 
The largest of them is a model exhibi- 
tion gallery in respect to proportions 
and light, and all are tastefully finished 
and pannelled with walnut from floor 
to ceiling. Throughout the building 
the same costly and durable style pre- 
vails, the wood-work being of oak and 
walnut, and the vestibules floored with 
mosaic of tiles. 

So much for the interior, against which 
no serious complaint has been uttered. 
Externally the walls of the basement 
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story are of gray marble relieved by 
bands of graywacke, those of the story 
above of white marble with similar 
bands, while the uppermost story is of 
white marble with checker-work pat- 
tern of oblong gray blocks, laid stair- 
fashion. The whole is surmounted by 
a rich arcaded cornice of white marble. 
The double flight of white marble steps 
on Twenty-third street, leading to the 
main entrance, is, perhaps, the most 
marked feature of the building, at once 
graceful, rich, and substantial, and may 
fairly challenge comparison with any 
similar structure of like pattern in the 
country. Under the platform is a triple 
arcade, inclosing a drinking-fountain, 
and profusely decorated with sculpture, 
and from the upper landing springs the 
great arched Gothic portal, large enough 
almost for the entrance to a cathedral. 
On either side of this are two columns 
of red Vermont marble with white 
marble capitals and bases, on which 
rests a broad archivolt enriched with 
sculpture and varied by voussoirs, al- 
ternately white and gray. The tym- 
panum above the door is to be filled 
with an elaborate mosaic of colored tile 
work. The basement windows, on 
Fourth avenue, are double, with seg- 
mental arches, each pair of which is 
supported in the middle on a clustered 
column with rich carved capital and 
base. All the other windows in the 
building have pointed arches, and the 
archivolts of those in the first story are 
decorated like that of the doorway. In 
the place of windows on the gallery 
floor are circular openings for ventila- 
tion, filled with elaborate tracery. The 
building was designed by Mr. P. B. 
Wight, and erected at a cost of over 
two hundred thousand dollars, 
Without attempting to inquire wheth- 
er this or that portion of the building 
is correctly designed, or even whether 
the whole is entirely satisfactory, or the 
reverse, we may say that in the opinion 
of most persons the external flight of 
steps and the entrance are too large and 
elaborate for the building, reminding 
one of those remarkable edifices for 
banking or other public purposes occa- 
sionally to be seen in this city, which 
are all portico, as if the main structure 
had walked away, or had not been con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to be 
added to the entrance. It is partly 
owing to this defect, and partly to the 
insufficient area on which it is built, 
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that the Academy seems wanting in 
height and depth, and therefore devoid 
of just proportions—has in fact an un- 
mistakable dumpy look. Many an 
architect before Mr. Wight has been 
prevented by want of space from effec- 
tively developing ideas intrinsically 
good, and perhaps the severest criticism 
that can be pronounced against him in 
the present instance is that ambition 
has led him to attempt what his better 
judgment might have taught him was 
impossible. ‘“ Cut your coat according 
to your cloth,” is a maxim of which 
the applicability is not yet exhausted. 
Again, the obtrusive ugliness of the 
skylights, rising clear above the sculp- 
tured cornices, can hardly fail to offend 
the eye, and suggests the idea of an en- 
cumbered or even an overloaded roof. 
If to these defects be added the curious 
optical delusion by which the gray 
marble checker-work on the upper story 
appears uneven and awry, and which 
denotes a radical error in design, we 
believe we have mentioned the chief 
features of the building which even 
those who profess to admire it unite in 
condemning. The objection that the 


building is of unusual form and ap- 


pearance, and out of keeping with the 
styles of architecture in vogue with us, 
is not worthy of serious consideration. 
Having said so much in depreciation 
of the Academy, we must also say that 
it conveys on the whole an elegant, ar- 
tistic, and even cheerful impression to 
the mind, relieving, with its beautiful 
contrasts of white and gray and slate, 
the sombre blocks of red or brown 
buildings which surround it, and actu- 
ally lightening up the rather prosaic 
quarter in which it stands. Too much 
praise cannot be accorded to the archi- 
tect for the combinations of color which 
he has infused into his design; and, 
granting that in this respect he has 
committed some errors of detail, they 
are trifling in comparison with the good 
effects which will probably result from 
the future employment of this means of 
embellishment. What if the idea, im- 
serena embodied in this experimental 
uilding, should in the end compass 
the overthrow of that taste which leads 
us to build gloomy piles of brown 
houses, overlaid with tawdry ornamen- 
tation, and pronounce them beautiful ? 
When such an innovation is attempted 
and finds even a moderate degree of 
favor, there is hope that the era of 
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architectural coldness and poverty may 
yet pass away. The carving profusely 
distributed on both the exterior and in- 
terior of the building, and of which, 
we are told, “ the flowers and leaves of 
our woods have furnished the models,” is 
for the most part exquisite in design and 
execution. Here, at least, is naturalist- 
ic art, against which’ the sticklers for 
idealism can offer no objection, so beau- 
tiful and appropriate are the designs, 
and so suggestive of the necessity of 
going back to nature for inspiration, 
If the new Academy possessed no other 
merit than this, it would nevertheless 
subserve a useful purpose in the devel- 
opment of taste. 

Having devoted so much space to the 
building, we can only allude generally 
to the contents of its galleries, of which 
we propose to speak more at length ina 
future notice. The exhibition, though 
inferior to those of some years in the 
number, exceeds them all in the quality 
of its pictures, and presents on the 
whole a creditable and encouraging 
view of the progress of American art. 
If the capacity of the galleries is not so 
great as was expected, there is on the 
other hand less danger that the eye will 
be offended by a long array of unsight- 
ly works, and we may probably bid 
good-bye to the monstrosities of com- 
position and color which the Academy 
was formerly compelled to receive, in 
order to eke out its annual exhibitions, 
Such has been the increase in the num- 
ber of our resident artists of late years, 
that but a limited number of pictures, 
and those consequently their best efforts, 
can henceforth be contributed by each. 
This fact alone will ensure a constantly 
increasing improvement to succeeding 
exhibitions. As usual, landscape pre- 
dominates, with every variety of treat- 
ment and motive, from Academic gener- 
alization and pure naturalism down to 
Pre-Raphaelitism and hopeful though 
somewhat imperfect attempts at ideal 
sentiment. Portraiture and genre are 
also well represented, with a fair pro- 
portion of animal, flower, and still-life 
pieces, and of the numerous family of 
miscellaneous subjects which defy classi- 
fication. History is even less affected 
than usual, the dramatic episodes of the 
great rebellion failing to suggest sub- 
jects to our painters other than those of 
an indirect or merely probable charac- 
ter. So far as the present exhibition 
may be supposed to afford an indica- 
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tion, “high art,” and particularly that 
branch of it which illustrates sacred 
history, is defunct among us—a circum- 
stance which those who have witnessed 
previous efforts by contemporary Ameri- 
can painters in that department will not 
perhaps regret. The pictures are gen- 
erally hung with judgment, and in a 
spirit of fairness which ought to satisfy, 
though it will not probably in every in- 
stance, the demands of exhibitors. And 
it may be added that they appear to 
good effect, and are daily admired, 
using the word in its derived as well as 
its more common sense, by throngs of 
visitors. 


Church, the landscape painter, has re- 
cently gone to the West Indies, with the 
intention of passing the summer in the 
mountain region of Jamaica, where he 
will doubtless find abundant materials 
for study. He leaves behind a large 
unfinished work of great promise, “ The 
Rainbow in the Tropics,” and some 
completed ones of less dimensions. 

Augero, an Italian artist, has recently 
completed for a church in Boston a pic- 
ture of St. Andrew bearing the cross, of 
which a contemporary says: “ Mr. Au- 
gero has departed from the traditional 
types that have descended to him, and 
has treated the picture in a manner en- 
tirely his own. The head of the saint 
is finely handled, and, without being 
too much spiritualized, has sufficient of 
the ideal to give it value both as a 
church picture and a work of art. In 
general arrangement and color the work 
is especially to be admired.” This ar- 
tist is said to have received quite a 
number of commissions for ecclesiasti- 
cal decoration. 

Palmer is completing a bust of Wash- 
ington Irving, which has been pro- 
nounced by the friends of the latter a 
successful likeness. 

An essay on Gustave Doré, by B. P. 
G. Hamilton, will soon be published by 
Leypoldt of Philadelphia. 

The spring exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts is now 
open in Philadelphia. The collections 
are said to be large and to represent all 
departments of painting. 


Foreign.—The Exhibition of the So- 
ciety of British Artists and the General 
Exhibition of Water Color Drawings 
opened in London in the latter part of 
April. The former contains more than 
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a thousand pictures, few of which, it is 
said, rise above the most common aver- 
age of picture-making, while the great- 
er part fall below it. ‘There is some- 
thing very depressing,” says the Reader, 
“about such a large display of com- 
monplace art. Itis almost painful to 
have the fact forced upon one’s mind,: 
that the thought and labor represented 
in all these pictures is misapplied, if 
not wasted; for to this conclusion we 
must come, if we bring the display in 
Suffolk street to the test of comparison 
with any real work of art. A fine pic- 
ture by Landseer or Millais would out- 
weigh, in intrinsic value, the whole col- 
lection. Denude the Royal Academy 
exhibition of the works of Landseer, 
Millais, Philip, and other of its most 
accomplished contributors, and subtract 
from it at the same time the works of 
promise which lend to it so great an in- 
terest, and we should have a second 
Suffolk street exhibition, characterized 
by a similar dead level of mediocrity 
and insipidity ; for neither highly ac- 
complished work nor sign of promise 
is to be seen in this the forty-second an- 
nual exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists.” From which it would appear 
that contemporary art in England gives 
no remarkable promise. 

A large collection of the late John 
Leech’s sketches, etc., was lately sold in 
London. It comprised the original de- 
signs for the political cartoons and pic- 
tures of life and character which have 
appeared in Punch during the last twen- 
ty years; the designs for the “Ingoldsby 
Legends,” “ Jorrock’s Hunt,” “Ask Mam- 
ma,” “Mr, Facey Romford’s Hounds,” 
and other sporting novels, and several 
pictures in oil. The prices ran very 
high, the net result being £4,089. 

The collection of paintings and water 
color drawings by the best modern 
British artists, formed by Mr. John 
Knowles, of Manchester, was recently 
disposed of in London at very hand- 
some prices. The chief attraction was 
Rosa Bonheur’s “ Muleteers Crossing the 
Pyrenees,” which brought 2,000 guineas. 
The collection realized £21,750. 

Preparations are making to remove 
the cartoons of Raphael from Hampton 
Court to the new north fire-proof gallery 
in the South Kensington Museum, for- 
merly occupied by the British pictures 
of the National Gallery. 


The Great Pourtalés sale has closed 
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after lasting upward ofa month and real- 
izing a sum total of nearly three millions 
of francs, A Paris paper states that, con- 
sidering the interest of the sums expend- 
ed in forming the collection as money 
lost, the sale will give a profit on the out- 
lay of a million and a half of francs, or 
about a hundred per cent.—a notable 
illustration of the mania for picture 
buying now prevailing in Europe. The 
owner died ten years ago, leaving direc- 
tions that the collection should not be 
sold until 1864, for which his heirs and 
representatives are doubtless properly 

teful. The following will give an 
idea of the prices fetched by the best 
pictures: Campagne, Ph. de: The 
Marriage of the Virgin, formerly the 
altar-piece of the chapel of the Palais 
Royal, sold for 43,500f. Hals, Francis: 
An unknown portrait of a man; his left 
hand leaning on his hip and touching the 
handle ofhissword, 51,000f. Rembrandt: 
Portrait of a Burgomaster, 34,500f. 
By the same: Portrait of a veteran sol- 
dier seated at a table, 27,000f. Murillo: 
The Triumph of the Eucharist ; with the 
words “In finem dilexit cos,” 67,500f. ; 
bought for the Louvre. By the same: 


The Virgin bending over the infant 
Christ, whom she presses to her bosom, 


18,000f. Bythesame: St. Joseph hold- 
ing the infant Christ by the hand, 
15,000f. Velasquez: The Orlando Mu- 
erto, a bare-headed warrior,.in a black 
cuirass, lying dead in a grotto strewn 
with human bones, his right hand on his 
breast,his left on the guard of his sword ; 
from the roof of the grotto hangs a 
lamp, in which the flame is flickering, 
37,000f. Albert Durer: A pen drawing, 
representing Samson, of colossal size, 
routing the Philistines with the jaw- 
bone of an ass, 4,500f. A portrait by 
Antonelli di Messina, bought years ago 
in Florence by Pourtalés for 1,500f, 
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and appraised in his inventory at 20,- 
000f., was sold to the Louvre, where 
it now hangs in the salon carré, for 
113,000f. 

Gustave Doré is announced to have 
undertaken to illustrate Shakespeare 
and the Bible. 

The sale of the Duc de Morny’s gal- 
lery of paintings will take place in June. 
It contains six Meissoniers, which cost, 
at the utmost, not above 60,000 francs, 
but which will now probably fetch more 
than double that price. 

A picture by Ribera, representing St. 
Luke taking the likeness of the Virgin, 
was sold recently in Paris for 21,000f. 

French landscape art has lost one of 
its chief illustrators in the person of 
Constant Troyon, who died in the latter 
part of March, aged about fifty-two. 
He has been called the creator of the | 
modern French school of landscape, and 
delighted in cheerful aspects of nature, 
which he rendered with masterly skill, 
Rural life, with its pleasing accessories 
of winding streams, picturesque low 
banks, groups of cattle, and shady ham- 
lets, formed the favorite subjects of his 
pencil; and though his style was not 
always exact, he succeeded in infusing 
an unusual degree of physical life into 
his pictures, without ever degenerating 
into mere naturalism. As a colorist he 
excelled all contemporary animal and 
landscape painters, and used his brush 
with a freedom rivalling that of Dela- 
croix. He died insane, and is said to 
have left a fortune of 1,200,000 francs, 
Some of his pictures are owned in New 
York. 


A painting by Murillo, from the col- 
lection of the late Marquis Aguado, 
representing the death of Santa Clara, 
has been sold to the Royal Gallery of 
Madrid for 75,000 francs. 
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Tue CORRELATION AND CONSERVATION 
or Forces: A SERIES OF Expost- 
gions, by Prof. Grove, Prof. Helm- 
holtz, Dr. Mayer, Dr. Faraday, Prof. 
Liebig, and Dr. Carpenter. With an 
Introduction and brief Biographical 
Notices of the chief Promoters of the 
new views. By Edward L. You- 
mans, M.D. 12mo., pp. xlii, 438. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
Religious writers have repeatedly 

deplored the materialistic tendency of 

modern scientific research, and in many 
cases, no doubt, the complaint is a just 
one. But we must not forget that the 
bad tendency is in the philosophical 
system which is sought to be built upon 
the facts of discovery, not in the facts 
themselves. Every development of 


truth, every fresh unveiling of the mech- 
anism of the universe, must of necessity 
redound to the greater glory of God. 
And it seems to us that no scientific theo- 
ry which has been broached for many 


years speaks more gloriously of the 
disposing and over-ruling hand of an 
all-wise Creator than the one to which 
the volume now before us is devoted. 
If there could be any place for compar- 
ison in speaking of the exercise of om- 
nipotence, we might say that the new 
view of the nature and mode of action 
of the physical forces represents creation 
as a far more marvellous act than the 
old one did. 

We speak of the correlation and con- 
servation of force as a “new” theory 
because it is only lately that it has 
attracted much attention beyond the 
higher scientific circles, and indeed it 
would perhaps be going too far to say 
that it is yet firmly established. It 
has been developing however for a 
number of years, and the most distin- 
guished experts in physical science 
have for some time accepted it with 
remarkable unanimity. In the book 
whose title we have given above, Dr. 
Youmans has brought together eight of 
the most valuable essays in which the 
theory has been maintained or explained 
by its founders and chief supporters. 
He has made his selection with excel- 
lent judgment, and prefixed to the 
whole a clear and well-written introduc- 


tion, by the aid of which any reader of 
ordinary education will be able to ap- 
preciate what follows. The longest and 
most important essay is that by Profes- 
sor Grove on “ The Correlation of Phys- 
ical Forces.” 

Force is defined by Professor Grove 
as that active principle inseparable 
from matter which induces its various 
changes. In other words, it is the 
agent or producer of change or motion. 
The modifications of this general agent 
—heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
chemical affinity, gravity, cohesive at- 
traction, etc.—are called the physical 
forces. In many cases, where one of 
these is excited all the others are set in 
motion: thus when sulphuret of anti- 
mony is electrified, at the moment of 
electrization it becomes magnetic; at 
the same time it is heated; if the heat 
is raised to a certain intensity, light is 
produced ; the compound is decomposed, 
and chemical action is: thereby brought 
into play; and so on. Moreover, we 
cannot magnetize a body without elec- 
trizing it, and vice-versa. This neces- 
sary reciprocal production is what is 
understood by the term “correlation of 
forces”—or in other words, we may say 
that any one of the natural forces may 
be converted into another mode of 
force, and may be reproduced by the 
same force. A striking example of the 
conversion of heat into electricity is 
furnished by an experiment of Seebeck’s. 
Two dissimilar metals are brought to- 
gether and heated at the point of con- 
tact. <A current of electricity flows 
through the metals, having a definite 
direction according to the metals em- 
ployed; continues as long as an increas- 
ing temperature is pervading the metals ; 
ceases when the temperature is station- 
ary; and flows backward when the 
heat begins to decrease. The immedi- 
ate convertibility of heat into light is 
not yet established beyond question, 
although these two forces exhibit many 
curious analogies with each other. 
But heat through the medium of elec- 
tricity may easily be turned into light, 
chemical affinity, magnetism, etc. Elec- 
tricity directly produces heat, as in the 
ignited wire, the electric spark, and the 
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voltaic arc. The last-named phenom- 
enon—the flame which plays between 
the terminal points of a powerful voltaic 
battery—produces the most intense 
heat with which we are acquainted; so 
intense, in fact, that it cannot be meas- 
ured, as every sort of matter is dissi- 
pated by it. For instance, it actually 
distils or volatilizes iron, a metal which 
by ordinary means is fusible only at a 
very high temperature. The voltaic 
arc also produces the most intense light 
that we know of. Instances of the 
conversion of electricity into magnetism 
and chemical action are familiar to 
everybody. The reciprocal relations of 
light with other modes of force are 
thus far very imperfectly known. Pro- 
fessor Grove however describes an ex- 
periment by which light is made to 
* produce simultaneously chemical action, 
electricity, magnetism, heat, and motion. 
The conversion of light into chemical 
force in photography is another exempli- 
fication of the law of correlation, and 
Bunsen and Roscoe have experiment- 
ally shown that certain rays of light are 
extinguished or absorbed in doing 
chemical work. A familiar example of 
the change of light into heat is seen in 
the phenomena of what is termed the 
absorption of light. Place different 
colored pieces of cloth on snow exposed 
to sunshine: black will absorb the 
most light, and will also develop the 
most heat, as may be seen by its sinking 
deepest in the snow; white, which ab- 
sorbs little or no light, will not sink at 
all. 

The evolution of one force or mode 
of force into another has naturally in- 
duced many to regard all the different 
natural agencies as reducible to unity, 
and much ingenuity has been expend- 
econ the question which force is the 
efficient cause of all the others. One 
says electricity, another chemical action, 
another gravity. Professor Grove be- 
lieves that all are wrong: each mode of 
force may produce the others, and none 
can be produced except by some other 
as an anterior force. We can no more 
determine which is the efficient cause 
than we can determine whether the 
chicken is the cause of the egg, or the 
egg the cause of the chicken. The 
tendency of recent researches how- 
ever is toward the conclusion that 
all the physical forces are simply modes 
of motion; that as, in the case of fric- 
tion, the gross or palpable motion 
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which is arrested by the contact of 
another body, is subdivided into mole- 
cular motions or vibrations (or as Helm- 
holtz expresses it, peculiar shivering 
motions of the ultimate particles of 
bodies), which motions are only heat or 
electricity, as the case may be; so the other 
affections are only matter moved or 
molecularly agitated in certain definite 
directions. The identity of motion 
with heat was established in the last 
century by our countryman, Count Rum- 
ford, and has lately been beautifully il- 
lustrated by Professor Tyndall in his 
charming lectures on “ Heat considered 
as a Mode of Motion.” Dr. Mayer, of 
Heilbronn, and Mr. Joule, of Manchester, 
independently of each other, established 
the exact ratio between heat and motive 
power, showing that a quantity of heat 
sufficient to raise one pound of water 
one degree Fahrenheit in temperature is 
able to raise to the height of one foot a 
weight of 772 pounds ; and conversely, 
that a weight of 772 pounds falling 
from a height of one foot evolves 
enough heat to raise the temperature of 
a pound of water one degree. That is, 
this quantity of force, expressed as 772 
“ foot-pounds,” is to be regarded as the 
mechanical equivalent of 1° of temper- 
ature. Professor Grove considers at 
some length the identity of motion with 
other forms of force, especally electricity 
and magnetism, and alludes briefly to 
the inevitable consequence of this theory, 
that the different forces must bear an 
exact quantitative relation to each other. 
“The great problem which remains to 
be solved,” he says, “in regard to the 
correlation of physical forces, is this 
establishment of their equivalents of 
power, or their measurable relation to a 
given standard.” 

The doctrine of the conservation or 
persistence of force seems to flow nat- 
urally from what has been said above. 
It means simply that force is never de- 
stroyed: when it ceases to exist in one 
form it only passes into another. Power 
or energy, like matter, is neither cre- 
ated nor annihilated: “Though ever 
changing form, its total quantity in the 
universe remains constant and unaltera- 
ble. Every manifestation of force must 
have come from a pre-existing equiva- 
lent force, and must give rise to a sub- 
sequent and equal amount of some 
other force. When, therefore, a force 
or effect appears, we are not at liberty 
to assume that it was self-originated, or 
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came from nothing ; when it disappears 
we are forbidden to conclude that it is 
annihilated: we must search and find 
whence it came and whither it has 
gone; that is, what produced it, and 
what effect it has itself produced.” (Jn- 
troduction, p. xiii.) This branch of the 
subject will be found clearly and con- 
cisely treated in Professor Faraday’s 
paper on “The Conservation of Force” 
(pp. 859-883). 

Dr. Carpenter carries the new theory 
into the higher realms of nature, and 
shows the applicability of the principle 
of correlation and conservation to the 
vital phenomena of growth and devel- 
opment. ‘“ These forces,” he says, “ are 
generated in living bodies by the trans- 
formation of the light, heat, and chemi- 
cal action supplied by the world around, 
and are given back to it again, either 
during their life, or after its cessation, 
chiefly in motion and heat, but also, to 
a less degree, in light and electricity.” 
Vital force is that power by virtue of 
which a germ endowed with life is de- 
veloped into an organization of a type 
resembling that of its parents, and 
which subsequently maintains that or- 
ganism in its integrity. The prevalent 
opinion until lately has been that this 
force is inherent in the germ, which has 
been supposed to derive from its parent 
not merely its material substance, but a 
germ-force, in virtue of which it develops 
and maintains itself, beside imparting 
a fraction of the same force to each of 
its descendants. In this view of the 
question, the aggregate of all the germ- 
forces appertaining to the descendants, 
however numerous, of a common pa- 
rentage, must have existed in the orig- 
inal progenitors. Take the case of the 
successive viviparous broods of Aphides, 
which (it has been calculated) would 
amount in the tenth brood to the bulk 
of five hundred millions of stout men: a 
germ-force capable of organizing this 
vast mass of living structure must have 
been shut up in the single individual, 
weighing perhaps the 1-1000th ofa grain, 
from which the first brood was evolved ! 
So, too, in Adam must have been con- 
centrated the germ-force of every indi- 
vidual of the human race, from the cre- 
ation to the end of the world. This, 
says Dr. Carpenter, is a complete reduc- 
tio ad absurdum. According to his the- 
ory, the germ supplies not the force, 
but the directive agency. The vital 
force of an animal or a plant is supplied 
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by the same physical agencies which 
we have considered above. 

Dr. Youmans in his introduction is 
disposed to push this part of the sub- 
ject yet further, and to identify phy- 
sical with intellectual force; but into 
this dangerous region it is unnecessary 
to follow him. 

Some of the explanations of natural 
phenomena which are drawn as corolla- 
ries from the new theory of forces are in 
the highest degree curious and beauti- 
ful. Many of our readers will find Dr. 
Mayer's paper “ On Celestial Dynamics” 
one of the most interesting portions of 
the book. He applies the principle of 
the convertibility of heat and motion 
to the question of the origin of the 
sun’s heat, which he ascribes to the fall 
of asteroids upon the sun’s surface. 
That an immense number of cosmical 
bodies are moving through the heavens 
and streaming toward the solar surface, 
is well known to all physicists. Now 
it is calculated that a single asteroid 
falling into the sun generates from 
4,600 to 9,200 times as much heat as 
would be generated by the combus- 
tion of an equal mass of coal, and the 
mass of matter which in the form of as- 
teroids falls into the sun every minute 
is from two to four hundred thousand 
billions of pounds! The enormous heat 
which must be evolved by such a bom- 
bardment is almost inconceivable. 


Rea ANDIpEAL. By John W. Montclair. 
12mo., pp. 119. Philadelphia: Fred- 
erick Leypoldt. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 

This is a dainty little volume of 
poems, partly translated from the Ger- 
man, partly the offspring of the native 
muse. They are simple, unpretending, 
and as a general thing melodious. The 
author probably has not aspired to a 
very high place in the temple of fame; 
without the ambition to produce any- 
thing very striking or very original, he 
has been satisfied with the endeavor 
which he pithily expresses in his “ Pro- 
logue :” 


“Clearer to think what others thought 
before— 

Keenly to feel th’ afflictions of our race— 

Better to say what others oft have said—” 


and if he does not always think clearer 
and speak better than those in whose 
footsteps he treads, there is at all events 
that in his verse which promises better 
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things after more practice. His faults 
are chiefly those of carelessness and in- 
experience. His metaphors are supera- 
bundant, and sometimes incongruous. 
He has a good ear for rhythm; but we 
often find him tripping in his prosody. 
Often too the requirements of the metre 
lead him to eke out a line with exple- 
tives, or weaken it with unnecessary 
epithets. 
But we can commend the book for 
its healthy tone. Mr. Montclair has no 
tendency toward the morbid psycho- 
logical school of poetry. He delights 
rather in the contemplation of nature, 
and in moralizing on the life and as- 
pirations of man. In neither does he 
discover much that is new; but the 
natural beauties which he sings are 
those of which we do not easily tire, and 
his moral reflections are just though they 
may not be profound. For the matter 
of his translations he has chosen some of 
the simplest and shortest of the German 
legendary ballads. Several of them are 
rendered with considerable neatness and 
delicacy. The following version of a 


ballad to which attention has been par- 
ticularly called of late, is a favorable 
specimen of Mr. Montclair’s powers: 


“ LENORE. 


“ Above the stars are twinkling— 
The moon is shining bright— 
And the dead they ride by night. 


“My love, wilt ope thy window ? 
I cannot long remain, 
And may not come again. 


«<The cock already crows— 
Tells of the dawning day, 
And warns me far away. 


“ «My journey distant lies ; 
Afar with thee, my bride, 
A hundred leagues we'll ride, 


“In Hungary’s fair land 
I’ve found a tranquil spot, 
A little garden plot. 


“¢ And there, within the green, 
A little cottage rests, 
Befitting bridal guests.’ 


“« Oh, thou hast lingered long ; 
Beloved, welcome here— 
Lead on, I’ll never fear.’ 


“¢ So, wrap my mantle ‘round ; 
The moon will be our guide, 
And quick by night we'll ride.’ 
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“« When will our journey end ? 
For heavy grows my sight, 
And lonely is the night.’ 


“«Yon gate leads to our home: 
Our bridal tour is done— 
My purpose now is won. 


“*Dismount we from our steed ; 
Here lay thy aching head— 
This tomb’s our bridal bed. 


“¢ Now art thou truly mine: 
I rode away thy breath— 
Thou art the bride of death !’” 


Faitnu, THE VICTORY; OR A COMPRE- 
HENSIVE VIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL 
DoctTRINEs OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIG- 
ton. By Rt. Rev. John McGill, D.D., 
Bishop of Richmond. 12mo., pp. viii., 
336. Richmond: J. W. Randolph. 
This work is a curiosity as a specimen 

of the literature of the late “ Confederate 

States of America,” and of course its 

typography and general execution are 

plain and unpretending. The work 
itself is the production of a prelate of 
high character and reputation for his 
thorough theological erudition and 
ability as a writer, and as a clear 
logical expounder ef Catholic doctrine. 
It is written in a very systematic and 
exact manner; the style is terse, the 
treatment of topics brief but compre- 
hensive ; and yet, so lucid are the state- 
ments and so simple the language, that 
it is throughout intelligible to the ordi- 
nary reader, and in great part so to any 
one of good common sense who can 
read English and is able to understand 
a plain, simple treatise on religious 
doctrine. It may be characterized as 
an elementary treatise on theology for 
the laity, and as such is adapted to be 
very useful to Catholics, and also to 
those non-Catholics who retain the 
doctrine of the old orthodox Protestant 
tradition. The right reverend author 
is throughout careful to discriminate 
between the defined doctrine of the 

Church and the teaching of theologians, 

and is extremely cautious in expounding 

his opinion on those topics which are 
controverted between the different 
schools. The authority of the Catholic 

Church is established by the usual 

plain and irresistible deductions from the 

premises admitted by those who fully 
accept Christianity as a divine revela- 
tion and the Scripture as the infallible 
word of God, The dogmas of the 
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Catholic faith are stated in the plain 
ordinary language of the Church, with 
some account of the principal methods 
of explaining difficulties in vogue 
among theologians, and with proofs “de- 
rived from Scriptures and tradition. 
The stress of the entire argument rests 
principally on the evidence that the 
Catholic dogmas have been revealed by 
God and clearly deduced by the infalli- 
ble authority of the Church, conse- 
quently must be believed as certain 
truths, The line of fracture, where that 
fragment of Christianity called orthodox 
Protestantism was broken off from the 
integral system of Christian doctrine at 
the Reformation, is distinctly traced, 
and orthodox Protestants are shown 
that they are logically compelled to 
complete their own belief by becoming 
Catholics. The old Protestant tradition 
has a far more extensive sway in the 
southern states than among ourselves, 
and this excellent treatise will no 
doubt be the means of bringing num- 
bers of those who are well-disposed, and 
need only to be taught what the re- 
vealed doctrines of Christianity really 
are, into the bosom of the Church. In 
this section of the United States, the 
greater portion of those who are willing 
to examine the evidences of the Catholic 
religion have floated far away from their 
old land-marks. In order to reach 
their minds, it is necessary to present 
the rational arguments which will solve 
their difficulties much more fully than 
is done in this treatise, and to interpret 
for them ecclesiastical and theological 
formulas in which divine truths are 
embodied in language which is intel- 
ligible to their intellect in its present 
state. They are either extreme ration- 
alists or moderate rationalists; that is, 
they either reject the supernatural 
revelation entirely, or admit only so 
much of it as can be proved to them to 
be true on grounds of pure reason, 
Hence, we are obliged to begin with 
the intrinsic evidence of the truth and 
reasonableness of the Catholic faith, 
before we can bring the force of extrin- 
sic revelation by the authority of the 
Church to bear upon their mind. 

We welcome the present of this treat- 
ise from the Bishop of Richmond for 
another reason, as well as for its intrin- 
sic value. It is a sign of the renewal 
of that ecclesiastical intercourse with 
our brethren of the southern states 
which has so long been interrupted. 
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And, in conclusion, we desire to cali 
particular attention to the ensuing ex- 
tract, as an evidence of the falsehood of 
the charge which our enemies are at 
present disposed to make against the 
Catholic Church of “sanctioning some 
of the worst enormities of slavery :” 


“ And here we would take occasion to de- 
plore the conduct of the civil government 
in this country, regarding the matrimo- 
nial contract of slaves, which, though the 
rulers profess Christianity, is completely 
ignored even as a civil contract, and left 
entirely to the caprice of owners, who 
frequently without scruple or hesitation, 
and for the sake of interest or gain, part 
man and wife, separate parents from their 
children, and treat the matrimonial union 
among them as if it were really no more 
than the chance association of unreasoning 
animals. Often, also, some of these mar- 
riages are indissoluble by the sacramental 
bond, as well as by the original design of 
the Creator, and by the action of Christian 
proprietors and the neglect of a Christian 
government, these separated parties are 
subjected to the temptation to form crimi- 
nal and forbidden alliances, from which 
frequency, custom, and the condition of 
servitude have removed, in the public 
view, the shame and stigma which they 
possess before God, and according to the 
maxims of the gospel. Christian proprie- 
tors will know and tolerate these alliances 
in their slaves, even when made without 
any formality, and where they are aware 
that one or both is under the obligation of 
other ties. 

“It is not certain that the present dread- 
ful calamities which afflict the country 
are not the scourge of God, chiefly for this 
sin, among the many that provoke his 
anger, in our people. He is not likely to 
leave long unpunished in a nation the 
palpable and flagrant contempt of his holy 
laws, such as is evinced in this neglect or 
refusal to respect in slaves the holiness, 
the unity, and the indissolubility of mar- 
riage. It would appear that by the pres- 
ent convulsions his providence is prepar- 
ing for them at least a recognition of those 
rights as immortal beings which are re- 
quired forthe observance of the paramount 
laws of God. And if citizens desire to see 
the nation prosper and enjoy the blessing 
of God, let all unite to procure from the 
civil government, for the slaves, that their 
marriages be esteemed as God intends, and 
not be dealt with in future as they have 
been hitherto. 


Mater ADMIRABLIS; OR, First FIFTEEN - 
YEARS OF MARY IMMACULATE. By Rev. 
Alfred Monnin, author of “ The Life of 
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the Curé d’Ars.” Translated from the 
French by the Sisters of Charity, 
Mount St. Vincent, N. Y. 12mo., 
pp. 535. New York: James B. Kirker. 
On the wall of a corridor in the con- 
vent of Trinitd dei Monti, at Rome, there 
is a fresco representing the Blessed Vir- 
gin, Mater admirabilis, at the age of fif- 
teen. She is depicted spinning flax 
within the precincts of the temple, with 
her work-basket and an open book be- 
side her. The picture was painted some 
twenty years ago by a young postulant of 
the community of Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, to whom the Trinitd belongs. It 
is not said that it is in any way remark- 
able asa work of art ; but it has acquired 
a celebrity among pious Catholics second 
to that of hardly any picture in the 
world. Since the year 1846, when the 
Holy Father gave his solemn blessing 
to the picture, remarking that “it was 
a pious thought to represent the most 
Holy Virgin at an age when she seemed 
to have been forgotten,” signal favors 
have repeatedly been bestowed upon 
persons who have prayed before it. 
The Rev. Mr. Blampin, a missionary 
from Oceanica, recovered his voice at 
the feet of the Mater admirabilis, in 1846, 
after having been deprived of it for 
twenty-one months. In a transport of 
gratitude he obtained permission to say 
mass before the fresco, and from that 
day the corridor became a real sanctu- 
ary. A great number of miraculous 
cures were reported as having been 
wrought there, and multitudes of sin- 
ners who came out of mere curiosity to 
gaze upon a picture of which so much 
had been said, were converted by an 
instantaneous infusion of divine grace 
In 1849 Pope Pius IX., by an apostolic 
brief, granted permission for the cele- 
bration of the festival of the Mater ad- 
mirabilis on the 20th of October, and 
enriched the sanctuary with indulgences, 
In 1854, by a second rescript, he con- 
firmed an indulgence of three hundred 
days, which he had previously granted 
verbally to all the faithful who should 
recite three Hail Maries before this holy 
painting, adding the invocation, Mater 
admirabilis, ora pro nobis; and in the 
following year the indulgences were ex- 
tended to the entire order of the Sacred 
Heart. The devotion to the “Mother 
most admirable” spread rapidly, and 
copies of the painting at the Trinitad 
were soon to be found in various parts 
of Europe and America. There is one 
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in the Convent of the Sacred Heart at 
Manhattanville, N. Y., from which the 
frontispiece to the volume before us has 
been engraved. “I admit,” says Father 
Monnin, speaking of the original, “that 
of all the different ways by which art 
has represented this Virgin by excel- 
lence, there is not one which better 
corresponds with the beau ideal which, 
as a priest, I had loved to form in my 
mind. Like the chaste Madonnas of 
the most fervent ages—those of Beato 
in particular—this Madonna of the Lily 
makes one feel and understand that its 
designer had prayed before painting it, 
and that her imagination, fed by faith 
and the love of God, has delineated the 
most holy virgin child by interior lights 
derived from her meditations. By means 
of a constant communion with things 
divine, the disciples of Fiesole have suc- 
ceeded in placing themselves as so many 
mediums between the Creator and the 
creature, by transmitting a ray of that 
eternal light amidst which they live; 
we may say that Mater admirabilis is of 
the school of Fra Angelico, although 
several centuries have elapsed since his 
time. There is, as it were, the image of 
a pure soul preserved ever from all stain, 
sent into the world to be joined to a 
perfect and immaculate body, and to 
become, in this twofold perfection and 
purity, the ineffable instrument of our 
salvation! It is thus the prophet de- 
served to sce her, brilliantly resplendent 
with grace and innocence, with the 
clearness of eternal light, and the splen- 
dor of eternal or perpetual virginity. 
The ineffable peace which took posses- 
sion of me, made me understand that 
beauty of which St. Thomas speaks, the 
sight whereof purifies the senses. 
There in the wall, within a 
niche contiguous to the great church of 
the monastery, is the most holy Virgin, 
painted in fresco at full size 
The pilgrim looks in surprise, and very 
soon feels as if the air around this fair 
flower of the field and lily of the valley 
were embalmed with the perfumes of 
silence and recollection. He sees her 
occupied in simply spinning flax; near 
her, on the right, is a distaff resting 
upon a slender standard, and on the left 
a lily rising out of a crystal vase, and 
bending its flexible stalk toward Mary. 
. . . . Absorbed in her meditation, the 
most holy child has suspended her work ; 
her shuttle, become motionless, falls from 
her hand, while her left hand still holds 
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a light thread which remains joined to 
the flax in the distaff; one foot of this 
most holy sninner rests upon a stool, 
near which lies an open book, spread 
out on a work-basket, filled with shut- 
tles and skeins. The features of the 
youthful Mary express a purity in which 
there is nothing of earth; her counte- 
nance is modestly tinged, the ringlets 
of her golden hair are just perceptible 
through the wavings of a transparent 
veil which covers her neck; her pure 
virginal brow, slender figure, and deli- 
cate limbs give her a youthful appear- 
ance, full of grace and truthfulness. It 
is truly the Virgin of virgins; it is truly 
Mary,—and Mary at an age when but 
few works of art have sought to repre- 
sent her.” 

The little chapel was soon decorated 
with votive offerings from all parts of 
the world. It became a venerated shrine, 
and few devout travellers now leave 
Rome without having prayed at it. 
The “archives of Mater admirabilis,” 
preserved at the Trinitd, contain records 
of the conversions, vocations, and cures 
effected at this consecrated spot; and 
these, together wit some devotional 
writings composed by the pupils of the 
convent, form the groundwork of Father 
Monnin’s book. The matter is arranged 
in such a way that the work may be 
used for the devotions of the month of 
May. It is divided into thirty-one chap- 
ters, or “days,” each of which contains 
a meditation having special reference 
either to some virtue indicated by the 
picture, or to Mary’s childhood; this is 
followed by an appropriate prayer, and 
a narrative taken from the archives. 

Having explained the purpose of 
Father Monnin’s book, we do not know 
that we need say more by way of recom- 
mending it. Whatever tends to foster 
love and veneration for the Blessed Vir- 
gin must commend itself strongly to 
every pious Catholic; and in the new 
devotion, which is here explained and 
illustrated, there is something so beau- 
tiful and touching, that we believe it 
has only to be known in this country to 
be embraced with the same eager affec- 
tion as in Europe. 

The external appearance of the vol- 
ume is very attractive. We hail with 
great pleasure the improvement in taste 
and liberality evinced by the manu- 
facture of such books as Kirker’s “ Mater 
Admirabilis” and O’Shea’s edition of 
Dr. Cummings’s “Spiritual Progress.” 
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There is no sufficient reason why Catho- 
lics should not print and bind books as 
well as other people. 


THe Love or RELIGIous PERFECTION; 
or, How To AWAKEN, INCREASE, AND 
PRESERVE IT IN THE RELIGIovs Sout. 
By Father Joseph Bayma, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. Translated from the 
Latin by a Member of the same So- 
ciety. 24mo., pp. 254. Baltimore: 
John Murphy & Company. 

The style and methed of this little 
treatise are modelled upon those of 
“The Imitation of Christ.” The style 
is clear and severely simple, not above 
the plainest comprehension, and not 
without attraction for those who are 
somewhat fastidious in literary matters. 
Father Bayma professes in his preface 
to have disregarded all ornaments of 
composition, having written his litfle 
book not so much for the edification of 
others as for the profit of his own soul. 
Our readers can readily understand that 
it is for that very reason all the more 
searching in its mental examinations 
and practical in its precepts. Father 
Bayma divides his work: into three 
books. The first treats of the motives 
which should urge us toward religious 
perfection ; the second, of the means by 
which perfection is most easily obtained ; 
and the third, of the virtues in which it 
consists. The chapters are short, and 
broken up into verses, and open where 
we will, we find something to turn our 
thoughts toward God. Nor must it be 
supposed that, because the book was 
written by a religious for his own in- 
struction, it contains only those more 
difficult counsels of perfection which 
few people in the world are found 
strong enough to follow. Like its pro- 
totype, ‘The Imitation of Christ” is a 
work for all classes—for the easy-going 
Christian no less than for the saint. 
Here is an extract from the chapter on 
“The Choice and Perfection of Vir- 
tues ;” we choose it because it illus- 
trates how well even those passages 
which are directly addressed to relig- 
ious persons are adapted to the use of 
persons in the world : 


“1. Solong as we are weighed down by 
our mortal flesh, we cannot acquire the 
perfection of all virtues ; and therefore, 
we have need of selection that we may 
not labor in vain. 

“ Choose then a virtue to practise, until, 
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by the assistance of God, thou become 
most perfect in it. 

“ Some virtues are continually called for 
in our daily actions, and are necessary 
for all; and therefore, should be acquired 
with particular industry. 

“The more thou shalt make progress in 
meekness, patience, modesty, temperance, 
humility, and others, that come into more 
—_— use, the sooner wilt thou become 

oly. 

8, Some seek after virtues which have 
a greater appearance of nobility, and are 
reckoned amongst men to be more glorious. 

“ They instruct with pleasure, but it must 
be in famous churches, and to a large as- 
sembly of noble and learned men. 

“They visit the sick with pleasure, and 
hear confessions, but only of those that 
are conspicuous for riches or honors. 

“See that thou set not a high value upon 
these things : it is more perfect and safer to 
imitate Christ our Lord, and to go about 
villages, than to hunt for the praise of 
eloquence and learning in cities. 

“Tt is more useful to thee to visit and 
console the poor and the rude, than the 
rich and noble, who, moreover, are less 
prepared to listen to and obey thy words. 

“3. Some are content with the virtues 
that agree with their natural inclinations ; 
because they seem easier, and require not 
any, or a less violent struggle. 

“But when they have need of self-denial 
and mortification, they have not the cour- 
age to practise virtue ; but they lose heart, 
turn faint-hearted, and think it is best to 
spare themselves. . 

“Do thou follow them not, for they that 
are such make no progress, but rather fall 
away from the way of perfection, because 
they follow not the teaching and example 
of Christ. 

“ For it was not those who spare them- 
selves, and fear the hardship of the strug- 
gle, whom Christ declared blessed, but 
those that mourn, and fight manfully for 
justice sake.” 


La MERE DE Drev. From the Italian of 
Father po Capecelatro, of the 
Oratory of Naples. 24mo., pp. 180. 
Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham. 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Com- 
pany. 

Why not say “ The Mother of God?” 
And why should Father Capecelatro, 
being an Italian, figure with the French 
name of Alphonse? If we cannot have 
the title of the book in English, at 
least let us have it in Italian—the 
language in which it was written— 
not in French. 

But despite the bad taste displayed 
on the title-page, this is a very good 
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little book. It exhales a genuine aroma 
of piety ; it is written with great sim- 
plicity ; and it is devoted to a subject 
which is dear to all of us. It is sup- 
posed to be addressed by a Tuscan 
priest to his sister. The first part 
treats of the respect to which the Blessed 
Virgin. is entitled; the second traces 
her life, principally in the pages of 
the Holy Scriptures; and the third is 
devoted to an exhibition of the marks 
of veneration which she has received 
from the Church since the very begin- 
ning of Christianity. “It is charmingly, 
almost plaintively sweet,” says Father 
Gratry, of the Oratory of Paris. “It is 
written as a prayer, not as a book; it is 
learned and affectionate, religious and 
instructive.” 


Cocnt LESLIE; oR, THE TRIUMPH OF 
Fira Piety. A Catholic Tale. 
From the French. 24mo., pp. 108. 

Pumip HartLEey; or, A Boy’s TRIALS 
AND TriumpHs. A Tale for Young 
People. By the author of “The Con- 
fessors of Connaught.” 24mo., pp. 122. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE VALLEY ; OR, THE 
Guost or THE Ruins. Translated 
from the French. 24mo., pp. 123. 

May CARLETON’s STory ; OR, THE CATHO- 
Lic MarIpEn’s Cross. THE MILLER’s 
DaveutTer. Catholic Tales. 24mo., 
pp. 115. 

CoTtTaGE Eventne TALEs FoR YouncG 
PrEoPpLeE. Compiled by the author of 
“Grace Morton.” 24mo., pp. 126. 
Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham. 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Com- 

any. 

The above five volumes are portions 
of Cunningham’s “ Young Catholic’s 
Library.” They seem to have an excel- 
lent moral tendency, and as a general 
thing are well written—better written, 
we believe, than the majority of tales in- 
tended, as these are, for sodality and 
Sunday-school libraries. The first men- 
tioned, however, ‘“ Count Leslie,” is not 
rendered into irreproachable English. 
What respect can we expect children to 
entertain for the English grammar if 
our school libraries give them such cruel 
sentences to read as the following: “ It 
was this young man, and Aim only, who 
knew the cause of his mother’s sadness ?” 
With this exception we can honestly 
recommend so much as we have seen of 
the Young Catholic’s Library to public 
favor. Mr. Cunningham has other vol- 
umes in preparation. 











